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CHAPTER LXXI. 

A. BREACH OF THE QUEEN'S PEACE. 




OE two minutes Edward and his former 
patron gazed at each other in silence. 

Flo had been abashed by the fury of her 
father's eyes ; but Edward — gentle, simple, 
placable though he was in disposition — had nerve to 
meet the rich man's indignation, and was not deficient 
in courage to answer it. He had in his boyhood, on 
the rocks and amidst the breakers of his native 
island, often met danger, and had never flinched. 
Fear he had never felt — except that fear which is 
the humble love borne by dependent man to 
Almighty Grod. To tremble before human anger was 
not in his nature. 

His eyes — clear, pure, guileless, xmdaunted— rested 
on the dark brows of his former patron, whose face 
was almost purple with rage, and was so disfigured 
by a contest of emotions that the most intimate 
companion of hospitable, jovial John Harrison 
Xewbolt would have had ample justification for 
failing to recognise it. 

* Edward Smith,' he began in a deep, husky growl, 
notably unlike the clear uproar of his ordinary tones, 
' I thought you a man of honour.' 
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^ And you know me to be one,' calmly interposed 
Edward. 

^ I know you to be false to your word/ responded 
John Harrison Newbolt, raising his voice and 
speaking rapidly, but making a series of brief pauses 
in his furiously insolent address ; ' ungrateful to your 
benefactor; cruel to a poor credulous child, who 
never knew an hour's sorrow till you crossed her 
path. I know you to be a mean tamperer with the 
filial duty of my children. You have accepted my 
hospitality, and abused it. You have taken my 
money, and repaid me with perfidy — while you were 
treated as an honoured gueist in my house (penniless, 
obscure painter though you were, when I first took 
you by the hand), you taught my daughters to league 
with you against my will — although that will was 
never exercised save for the purpose of securing their 
happiness. Even when I learnt that you had stolen 
from me my child's love — and had infused into her 
innocent mind a desire to wed a man scarce higher 
in degree than her servant — I tried to persuade myself 
that the mischief was my work — that the result of 
your dastardly schemings was on your part unin- 
tentional — ^that the partial success of your abominable 
plot was a disaster, not a crime — that your baseness 
was your misfortune, and nothing more — that you 
were more deserving of my pity than my hatred and 
contempt. You know what my generosity has been 
to you — for you believed my foolish credulity to be 
boundless — and all that you sneered at as foolish 
credulity in me was sheer generosity. Grood ; you 
know in what terms I replied to your immeasurable 
presumption three months since. I return to my 
house, and find you — ^you, whom I had forbidden to 
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set foot within my bounds — I find you — thieving 
that which is dearer to me than my gold.' 

The member for Harling paused, not because he 
had poured out the vials of his indignation^ but in 
order that he might take breath. 

'Mr. Newbolt,' answered Edward, availing himself 
of the break — not to pay back scorn with scorn, nor 
to answer the monstrous charges directed solely at 
himseK — but to protect Flo to the best of his ability, 
from the consequences of the afternoon's disaster, 
and free her from the unjust, if not groundless, 
suspicions of her father, who evidently laboured 
under the misconception that the interview which he 
had disturbed was the result of an assignation — * you 
may slander and insult me with impimity, for you 
vjere nty benefactor, and are the father of Miss Ida 
and Miss Florence, but be just to your child, upon 
whom I came unexpectedly. Our meeting was a 
surprise to both of us. Had I known that I should 
meet her at this spot, I would not have approached it. 
Had she known that by coming here she would run 
risk of meeting me, I am sure that she would have 
taken good care to keep herself beyond my reach. 
Our meeting was, on our part, a pure accident. On 
my honour it was, on our part, unintentionaL' 

* If I had two clerks,' retorted Mr. Newbolt, sending 
forth his words with increased quickness, and in an 
unbroken torrent, ' whose honesty I mistrusted ; if, 
in order that I might test the honesty of those clerks, 
I left the keys of my safe-closet in their way, and 
led them to believe that at a certain hour they might 
securely achieve their felonious object; if I came 
upon those clerks at that hour, caught them in my 
safe-closet, and with my own eyes saw them filling 

b2 
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their pockets with my notes and my gold, do you think 
I would believe them if they (caught where they had 
no right to be, and apprehended with the stolen 
property on their persons) had the impudence to 
assure me that they were respectable men, and had 
stolen in my safe-closet and broken open my cash- 
box hy accident ? I should answer them, " You are 
thieves! and you are liars!" I make the same 
answer to you, Edward Smith. You have stolen the 
treasure of my home, and now — you lie ! ' 

There was no indignity which Edward would not 
have endured from Flo's father with fcrbearance — 
no insult to which he would have replied by an act 
of personal violence on his benefactor. One often 
hears men talk hotly of concessions to which their 
pride would never consent, and humiliations to wliich 
they would never submit, for the sake of the women 
whom they love, or may love. One sometimes hears 
it said that no man of fine spirit would receive 
patiently an alFront of any kind from the relations 
of the woman whom he worships, although to resent 
it would be to surrender his chance of her hand, and 
to doom himself to life-long misery. Every reader 
of this page can point to cases where engagements, 
based upon a considerable amount of genuine and 
mutual aflTection, have been terminated because the 
insolence of relations on the one side has exceeded 
the Christian patience of the lover on the other. 
Such accidents do happen in * good society,' if not in 
^ the best regulated families.' It is no part of this 
history to lay down laws for the conduct of lovers 
under particular circumstances, and to define what 
provocations will, and what provocations will not, 
justify a rupture of sentimental compacts. Possibly 
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the writer of this history is inclined to think that in 
at least nine out of every ten such cases of severance 
the mischief is in some degree due to a preponderance 
of self-love in the alFections of the person — be that 
person man or woman — who declines to fulfil the 
interesting contract. But unquestionably there are 
cases where the animosities or prejudices of lovers' 
relations, on one side or both sides, are so violent in 
expression and extreme in character, that the young 
people would act wisely to reconsider their positions, 
and strike a balance between the fireside bliss and the 
family contentions which must necessarily follow 
their marriage. And putting forth the statement 
merely as an expression of purely personal feeling, 
the writer of * Not Dead Yet ' ventures to say that 
one of these cases has arisen when a young lady's 
father, in good round English, stigmatises her lover 
as a and a . 

Be it observed that the above spaces are left vacant 
out of respect to public opinion, which, in this re- 
fined and decorous age, does not permit a novelist to 
use strong language in his own person, although he 
may with impunity put upon his stage characters 
who speak quite as forcibly as they feel. 

When John Harrison Newbolt closed his last 
speech with the offensive words, which have been 
printed in italics, Edward's eyes flashed, and he 
jerked back his head as he felt a stream of fire run 
up his spine — from his loins to his brain. 

Unconsciously, he clenched his fists and raised his 
right arm, as though he were about to strike the man 
who dared to offer him such an insult. 

But he had no intention to strike his vituperator. 

His menacing attitude, however, incensed his 
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returned to Holbom and re-entered his chambers 
before Philip Turvey and Miss Louisa had learnt 
the utter failure of their benevolent scheme. 

The rest of that luckless day the young artist 
spent in his studio ; distracted by anxiety for Flo, 
by impotent fury towards her father, and by an 
almost insupportable consciousness of the complete 
and ignominious destruction of his hope, that, in 
spite of all obstacles, Ida Newbolt's sister would 
eventually be his wife. 

He dreaded a call from Eupert during the even- 
ing; but to his relief the time at length arrived 
when he could feel confident that the butterfly 
barrister would not make an appearance in the 
studio until the next day. 

The next day came, bringing to Edward a crowd 
of hideous reflections, similar in character to those 
under which every man writhes who, on waking from 
a brief forgetfulness of misery, recalls the misfortune 
of the preceding day, and in the clear light of a new 
morning, whilst his sorrow is too new to be tho- 
roughly known, deems himself ruined — beyond all 
hope of recovery. The hours wore on, but still the 
artist was not visited by the friend whose advent he 
at the same time dreaded and desired. He had risen 
from his bed, where he had slept soundly — as 
wretches often sleep after hours of intense excite- 
ment, or after a paroxysm of sharpest agony. He 
had made his toilet, and even gone through the 
forms of breakfasting. He had risen from his seat 
upon the entrance of his laundress (who came into 
the studio to remove the breakfast things), and 
turning away from her, had amused himself with 
watching the pigeons on the opposite roof. * If she 
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sees,' he thought, ^ how my lip is cut and bruised, the 
talkative old creature will ask me how I came to be 
so disfigured ; in which case I should be forced to 
hold my tongue, for I could not tell her the truth 
about it, and I won't utter a falsehood — even to my 
servant.' He made an attempt to work, and after 
ten minutes' trial, relinquished it ; he opened a book, 
intending to read, and closed it when he had gazed 
vacantly on the same page for an entire hour ; he 
did his best to take stock of his troubles, and lay 
plans for the future, but the troubles were so many, 
and the future was so vague, that it was altogether 
beyond his power to deal with them. 

Thus passed morning, noon, and the first hours of 
afternoon. 

When shortly after 4 p.m. there was a tap at 
his outer door, and promptly answering it, under the 
impression that it was Kupert's summons, he foimd 
himself standing in the presence of a veiled lady. 

For twenty seconds she was silent; standing before 
the open door, motionless as well as speechless. 

^ Is there no mistake ? May I ask you who is the 
person you wish to see ? ' inquired the artist, bowing ; 
for with the exception of female models, women 
never visited the studio ; and the lady's dress showed 
that she was not ^ a model.' 

* None, no mistake,' answered the caller, in a voice 
which Edward instantly recognised. 

* Miss Newbolt ? Is it indeed you ? ' 

*Yes,' answered Ida, holding forth both her 
hands. ^ You will let me come in ? ' 

Whereupon the two friends shook hands cordially, 
and Ida limped across the studio, and seated herself 
in the chair which Edward usually occupied. 
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adversary as much as a blow would hare incensed 
him. 

In an instant, the giant, with all the force of his 
strong right arm, struck Edward full in the face, 
smiting him to the groimd. 

Then, mad with passion, furious as a bull turning 
upon his tormentors at a bull fight, the giant spumed 
the artist's prostrate form, and hastened from the 
spot. 



CHAPTER LXXIL 

EDWAKD FINDS HIMSELF ALONE. 




OE some minutes Edward lay upon the 
ground, stunned by the violence of the 
blow which he had received. 
As soon as he regained consciousness, he 
rose to his feet, and hastened from the spot where, 
witMn the brief space of half an hour, he had experi- 
enced the extremes of joy, anger, and humiliation. 

Fortunately, neither the altercation nor the assjsiult 
had been witnessed by any of the Clock House 
servants. Fortunately, also, Edward made good his 
retreat from the grounds without encountering the 
observation of any one of Mr. Newbolt's many de- 
pendents. Mr. Philip Turvey, ignorant of his 
master's unexpected return, was still in the act of 
confiding to Miss Louisa Martin all that he had done 
for tike sake of her approval, and Miss Louisa was on 
the point of rewarding the Grand Vizier's meritorious 
service with a ^ chaste salute ' (that was Miss Louisa'i 
term for a kiss), when Flo's lover-T-pale, bleeding 
from the face, and disordered as to his dress — 
walked hurriedly along Crouch Lane, bent upon 
reaching Fumival's Inn as quickly as possible. 
Hailing the first cab which came in his way, he 
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returned to Holbom and re-entered his chambers 
before Philip Turvey and Miss Louisa had learnt 
the utter failure of their benevolent scheme. 

The rest of that luckless day the young artist 
spent in his studio ; distracted by anxiety for Flo, 
by impotent fury towards her father, and by an 
almost insupportable consciousness of the complete 
and ignominious destruction of his hope, that, in 
spite of all obstacles, Ida Newbolt's sister would 
eventually be his wife. 

He dreaded a call from Eupert during the even- 
ing; but to his relief the time at length arrived 
when he could feel confident that the butterfly 
barrister would not make an appearance in the 
studio until the next day. 

The next day came, bringing to Edward a crowd 
of hideous reflections, similar in character to those 
under which every man writhes who, on waking from 
a brief forgetfulness of misery, recalls the misfortune 
of the preceding day, and in the clear light of a new 
morning, whilst his sorrow is too new to be tho- 
roughly known, deems himself ruined — beyond all 
hope of recovery. The hours wore on, but still the 
artist was not visited by the friend whose advent he 
at the same time dreaded and desired. He had risen 
from his bed, where he had slept soundly — as 
wretches often sleep after hours of intense excite- 
ment, or after a paroxysm of sharpest agony. He 
had made his toilet, and even gone through the 
forms of breakfasting. He had risen from his seat 
upon the entrance of his laundress (who came into 
the studio to remove the breakfast things), and 
turning away from her, had amused himself with 
watching the pigeons on the opposite roof. ^ If she 
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sees,' he thought, ^ how my lip is cut and bruised, the 
talkative old creature will ask me how I came to be 
so disfigured ; in which case I should be forced to 
hold my tongue, for I could not tell her the truth 
about it, and I won't utter a falsehood — even to my 
servant.' He made an attempt to work, and after 
ten minutes' trial, relinquished it ; he opened a book, 
intending to read, and closed it when he had gazed 
vacantly on the same page for an entire hour ; he 
did his best to take stock of his troubles, and lay 
plans for the future, but the troubles were so many, 
and the future was so vague, that it was altogether 
beyond his power to deal with them. 

Thus passed morning, noon, and the first hours of 
afternoon. 

When shortly after 4 p.m. there was a tap at 
his outer door, and promptly answering it, under the 
impression that it was Kupert's summons, he found 
himself standing in the presence of a veiled lady. 

For twenty seconds she was silent ; standing before 
the open door, motionless as well as speechless. 

^ Is there no mistake ? May I ask you who is the 
person you wish to see ? ' inquired the artist, bowing ; 
for with the exception of female models, women 
never visited the studio ; and the lady's dress showed 
that she was not ^ a model.' 

* None, no mistake,' answered the caller, in a voice 
which Edward instantly recognised. 

* Miss Newbolt ? Is it indeed you ? ' 

*Yes,' answered Ida, holding forth both her 
hands. * You will let me come in ? ' 

Whereupon the two friends shook hands cordially, 
and Ida limped across the studio, and seated herself 
in the chair which Edward usually occupied. 
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* We are alone ? ' she asked, raising her thick veil 
as she spoke. 

^ Quite,' 

* And we are secure from intruders ? ' 

* My outer door is shut, and it shall not be opened, 
till Miss Newbolt bids me open it.' 

A pause. 

During which pause Edward, having recovered 
from his first surprise at Ida's appearance, observed 
that the expression on her face was sorrowful and 
affectionate. She was pale, and looked worn and 
harassed; but the aspect of her beautiful counte- 
nance satisfied the artist that she had not come to 
Furaival's Inn for the purpose of reproaching him 
for his part in the recent proceedings. 

*I can stay with you but a very few minutes,' 
she said, in rich musical tones, speaking with much 
agitation, and an equally manifest wish to impart 
comfort to one whom she knew to be in sore need of 
consolation. 'Most people would blame me for 
coming here ; but I felt that if I did not see you I 
ought to write to you, and when I had written you a 
few lines, they seemed so cold and meaningless, that 
I burnt them, and resolved to speak to you myself. 
Poor boy ! ' and then she added with a shudder — ' I 
see that mark on your lip, and I know what it 
means.' 

' Forget that you have seen it, anyhow say nothing 
about it,' hastily interposed Edward. 

' He told me what he had done,' continued the 
delicate, deformed woman — her large eyes flashing 
as she spoke, — ' he boasted of what he had done ; 
and I answered, *^ You would not have acted more 
dishonourably, if you had struck me." ' 
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^Hush! 'for heaven's sake, say no more. Ee- 
member, lie is your father — and hers,^ 

* I know it ; and there is the blackness of the deed. 
He knew that your hands were tied by respect for 
his age, and by love for his child.' 

* There were good grounds for his anger. Miss 
Newbolt. He found me on his private grounds, 
when he had requested me not to enter them, and he 
saw his darling in my arms, when he had told me 
that he would never countenance our love. His 
violence did not exceed the wrong which he not 
unreasonably imagined that he had received from 
my hands. I feel no resentment to him; you 
ought not to condemn him.' 

^ Edward, Edward,' cried Ida ; * would that he saw 
your nobility as I do ! ' 

*Let us think no more of myself,' rejoined 
.Edward; Hell me of some one else. We must think 
for her.' 

*I have already done so. She is gentle, quiet, 
patient; and, Edward, she approves of all that I 
have come here to tell you.' 

The artist made no reply, but the eager expres- 
sion of his anxious face was an entreaty that Ida 
would accomplish her mission without delay. 

* We spent last night together facing our troubles, 
and more than once asking God to support us in our 
endeavours to be dutiful children to the father who 
never thwarted our wishes on any other matter, but 
this of your love. I know — and she knows — how it 
was that you encountered her. We do not blame 
you ; we need no assurance that you would not have 
taken your usual walk to Muswell Hill yesterday 
afternoon, had you been aware that I and my sister 
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had returned home. We both know how good and 
honourable you are, and papa will see your conduct 
in the right light when his displeasure has subsided. 
Flo feels, not less than I do, how nobly, how delicately, 
and with what pure forgetfulness of self you have 
shaped your course to us all ; but she ' 

Ida paused. 

In a low and solemn tone, and with that slight 
hesitation which always marked his utterance when 
he was deeply moved, Edward saved her the pain of 
completing the sentence. 

* She has sent you here,' he said, ^ to tell me that 
we must try to forget each other, or, at least, give up 
the hope which she permitted me to cherish, and 
which she nursed in her own breast. That is her 
message.' 

The tears were in Ida's eyes, and her lips moved, 
but no words left them. 

* Miss Newbolt,' continued Edward, * she is right. 
Her duty to her father on earth, and her duty to her 
Father who is in heaven, require her to decide thus ; ' 
and then after a short and most impressive silence, 
he added, ^ Poor Flo ! she too must sacrifice herself. 
I cannot bear her anguish for her. Oh, Miss New- 
bolt, be very tender to her, very careful for her. 
You are good and generous, and you know well how 
to minister to the desolate ; but she will need more 
consolation than even your love can give her.' 

^ Edward, have faith in me.' 
ado.' 

* You may trust her to me.' 

* I trust her to you, and to God who reigns above,' 
answered the young man as he stifled a sob, and 
buried his face in his hands. 
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A pause of several minutes. 

A pause broken by Ida saying, ^ I would not send 
you the letter which I had written, because I thought 
that if I brought Flo's message myself, I could add 
to it some few words that might comfort you ; but I 
am powerless to lessen your sorrow, and I feel that 
I ought not to witness it.' 

* The recollection of this visit to me in my trouble 
will be a river of sweet solace,' answered Edward, 
earnestly. 

' Farewell,' said Ida, rising ; ^ do not rise. I wish 
to leave this place as I came to it, unattended.' 

Edward's lips also fashioned the word ' farewell,' 
and as they uttered it, a convulsive shudder seized 
his frame, and once more he covered his face. 

When he next looked up, he found himself alone. 



CHAPTER LXXIIL; 

AN INTRUSITE FELLOW. 




UPERT and Edward made their arrange- 
ments to leave England on the ei^teenth 
evening of October, 1847. 

On the seventeenth evening of the same 
month Mr. Rupert Smith received a visit from a 
gentleman, of whom something has been said in one 
of the earlier chapters of this history; and as the 
visit exercised a notable influence on the career of 
at least one important personage of this drama, it is 
right that readers should be placed in possession of 
certain circumstances which attended it. 

It is doubtless remembered that towards the close 
of the London season Mr. Rupert Smith was hard 
pressed for money, and sorely persecuted by his 
creditors. That in his chambers he was pestered by 
duns, who knocked at his outer door, and wrote 
brief satires on the posts thereof; that whenever he 
ventured to walk the public streets by daylight, he 
did so under a lively and far from pleasant appre- 
hension that a sheriff's officer would touch him on 
the shoulder ere he had reached a secure haven ; and 
that his pecuniary distress made him the object of 
impertinent gossip at the Rhododendron — are facts 
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of which there is no need to remind attentive 
readers. 

When, however, the season was dead, Mr. Eupert 
Smith began to breathe more freely. As soon as 
the fashionable world had left town, duns ceased to 
babter his oak; and he felt that, so long aa he 
exercised prudence in the selection of his streets, 
he might at any period of the four-and-twenty 
hours perambulate the town without running 
danger of arrest. This improvement in his position 
was due to an impression, prevalent amongst his 
creditors, that he was a member of the world of 
fashion, and that, as a gentleman moving in good 
society, he had of course taken flight in the company 
of his fellows, at the close of June — or at latest, by 
the end of July. For the most part Eupert's credi- 
tors were West-end tradesmen, to whom it had never 
occurred as a bare possibility that a gentleman of 
such imposing style, faultless ton, and elegant 
tastes, could exist in London during the ^dead 
season ' unless he were constrained to do so by the 
stem restrictions of a debtor's prison. . When June 
had passed, these courtly purveyors ceased to send 
letters and messengers to Essex Court. In like 
manner, the attorneys and less honourable agents of 
the law, who had been instructed to hunt the debtor 
down, and give him the choice of instant payment, 
or instant incarceration, became less vigilant as the 
dog days drew nearer. They, not less than their 
employers, felt that Mr. Eupert Smith's case must 
stand over till after the long vacation — when he 
would have returned to town from the country or 
the Continent. So for awhile there was peace for 
Mr. Eupert Smith, who, instead of following in the 
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wake of the great people, lived quietly in town 
throughout August and September, taking measures 
for a safe departure from England at the precise 
time when his enemies would be on the point of 
renewing their oflFensive operations. 

By the middle of October, Mr. Eupert Smith 
had grounds for feeling that his flight ought not 
to be delayed; indeed, that he would have acted 
more prudently had he left the country ten days 
earlier. Already the enemy were opening a new 
campaign with a shower of minatory epistles, which 
convinced the persecuted Templar that he ought to 
lose no time. in withdrawing from perilous ground. 
It was known that he was in town —information 
which caused the eyes of creditors to shine brightly. 
It was rumoured that he had never left town through- 
out the long vacation, and that rumour caused 
certain ambassadors of the law, attached to an 
establishment in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
to gnash their teeth with rage. Once had Eupert, 
since the end of September, incautiously opened his 
door to a * dun,' who, finding the ^oak' withdrawn 
gave an artistic double flourish on the brass rapper 
of the innerdoor, and then hummed, in clear notes, 
an air from a popular opera. Eupert, whom eight 
weeks' freedom from the importunities of retail 
dealers had rendered less suspicious, was, in a moment 
of weakness, so completely imposed upon by the 
double rap, administered in conjunction with an opera 
tune, that he threw back his door, and found him- 
self standing face to face with an Israelite — the 
triumphant expression of whose oily face and gleam- 
ing eyes by no means allayed the irritation which 
Eupert felt at the consequence of his own folly. 
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* Ah, by Mosheash,' broke in the man with voluble 
impudence, ^ you are not such a clever fellow as you 
ought to be. I have heard much of you, Mr. Smith, 
and I am surprised to find you so very green. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! My light step on your staircase, and my 
brisk rat-tat- tat, and my melodious voice did for you. 
Ha! ha! ha! I am happy to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr. Rupert Smith, and, first of all, let me 
present you with my letter of introduction — a writ 
taken out by Mosheim and Parker — total amount, 
including law expenses, ISL 58. S^d. I will trouble 
you. It is no use for you to say that you are not 
the man I want, and are only a dear personal friend 
of the man I want. That cock won't fight. I know 
you right well. Now, sir.' 

To which address Eupert responded with a smile 
and much courtesy. 

' Pray step in, sir. It will give me great pleasure 
to satisfy the reasonable demands of your employers,' 
he observed, taking from his breast-pocket a roll of 
notes. 

The Israelite opened his eyes with astonishment. 

* A few months since I should have been greatly 
chagrined had you pressed me in this manner to pay 
you 80 small a sum,' continued Eupert gravely, but 
with a certain quiet humour expressed in his lips ; 
' and if you had knocked at my door ten weeks since, 
it would not have been opened to you. You are 
clearly a clever fellow, my friend, but you are wrong 
if you take me either for a fool or a rogue.' 

The Israelite was abashed. 

'You may present my compliments to your em- 
ployers,' Rupert went on,looking steadily at the oflScer, 
* and assure them that I have much pleasure in paying 

VOL. III. c 
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McMwrH. MoBheim and Parker, and shall have no less 
pleasure) in satistying the demands of my other credi- 
tors. Tlirough the death of a distant relation, with 
whom I was at variance for years, and for Whom I do 
not oven now care to wear mourning, I have come in 
for a comfortable estate. As I am no longer a poor 
man, I shall forthwith do my best to convince my 
tradesmen that I am an honest one.' 

Tlie Israelite scraped the floor with his feet, and 
took off his hat, thus rendering due respect to 
Rupert's wealth and honesty. 

ForthMrith the sum demanded was paid, and the 
sheriff's officer having given a receipt for the 
1 8{* 58. S^d., took his departure. 

* Umph ! ' muttered Rupert to himself, when the 
man was gone, * that is a nuisance, but it might be 
worse. That knave saw my roll of notes, and evi- 
dently accepted my fabrication for truth. He will 
spread the intelligence that I have come in for 
property, and the announcement will pacify the most 
indignant of my creditors, and even make some of 
them ready to trust me further. He took me in; 
but unless I am mistaken, I have outwitted the 
cunning rascal. But I must be very cautious for tiie 
next week, and then I shall give my kind friends ihe 
slip for many a day.' 

As the eighteenth day of the month drew nearer, 
Rupert grew more keenly alive to the necessity for 
caution. 

The consciousness of dishonest purpose made him 
nervous, apprehensive, suspicious. Hitherto his 
projects had been marked by no untoward accident, 
with the one exception of the circumstances which 
compelled him to pay Messrs. Mosheim and Parker. 
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When a few more days should have passed his scheme 
for eluding the vigilance of his creditors and getting 
another chance in life would have succeeded. But 
the nearness of success stimulates fear more than it 
sustains hope. Hence it was that as Mr. Eupert 
Smith walked down Middle Temple Lane shortly 
after 11 o'clock P.M. October 17, 1847, he was 
anxious and jaded. Hence it was also that when he 
entered Essex Court and heard footsteps close behind 
him, he quickened his own steps, thinking it possible 
that he was followed by a spy or bailifiF. Hence it 
was that, as he mounted the first stairs of his own 
staircase, and heard the suspected tread coming 
rapidly and stealthily in his rear, he felt certain that 
a pursuer was at his heels, and instantly resolved to 
put the strong outer door of his chambers betwixt 
himself and the person who was on his track. 

Taking his latch-key from his pocket, he bounded 
up the staircase — ^three stairs at a step. Already 
had he inserted the key into the hole, when he heard 
the pursuer on the staircase. Whoever he was, the 
man was agile, and 'either familiar with the staircase 
or else too eager in the chase to think of personal 
safety — ^for he also took three stairs at each spring. 

Fortune for a few seconds seemed to favour 
Bupert. 

At the first thrust his latch-key went straight into 
the key-hole. 

It was his custom on leaving his chambers, to throw 
back the inner door, and slam the oak behind him. 
If the inner door were unfastened according to cus- 
tom, he would on the present occasion have but one 
lock to turn. The oak pulled back, one step would 
take him into his private quarters, and one move- 

c 2 
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ment of his hand would place an efiFectual barrier 
betwixt himself and the outer world. 

There was no wool in the key; it went well in 
and caught the lock. Eupert's right hand turned it, 
just as his ear told him that the pursuer was making 
a turn at the half-way landing. Three more bounds 
would bring the noisy runner to his door. 

In a trice he pulled the oak back and stepped 
within it, taking a step forwards — and endeavouring 
to remove the latch-key as that step was made. 

The movement was well designed. 

It failed, however — not through clumsiness on 
Eupert's part, but because the inner door had been 
closed by the laundress. 

That one step forward brought Eupert's head 
against the inner door with resounding violence; 
and before he had recovered from the shock the 
enemy was upon him — or rather upon the oak, 
against which he stumbled and fell, with the whole 
weight of a muscular body. 

The oak closed with a bang, not through the action 
of Eupert's hand, but from the weight of the falling 
man outside. Before the accident and simultaneous 
crash, Eupert had withdrawn his hand from the lock, 
and brought it within the door. Had it not been 
for this timely withdrawal, the bones of the fore-arm 
might have been crushed between the iron-bound 
edge of the oak and the door-post. But though 
Eupert saved his arm, he dropped his latch-key upon 
the landing, outside the door. 

The barrister's position was painful and ludicrous. 

The same key turned the lock of the oak and the 
lock of the inner door. That key — ^without which 
he was powerless to eflfect an entrance into his room — 
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had fallen at the feet of the enemy, and he could 
not recover it without opening his oak. 

He was securely trapped. 

The space between the two doors barely permitted 
him to turn. 

What should he do ? Should he pass the night 
in the narrow den, waiting till the laundress should 
come in the morning and liberate him ? Should he 
open his door, face his enemy, and recover his key ? 
Possibly the man, after all, was no very terrible adver- 
sary. Perhaps the fellow, ignorant of the true state 
of his captive's case, would retire in a few minutes. 
These thoughts passed through Eupert's mind, when 
his quick ear caught the man's muttered words — 
* Well, anyhow I have run him to earth. I know 
he is there ; and I can make myself comfortable here 
with my pipe and my brandy-flask. Thank heaven, 
I am well provisioned. So I'll sit down, and make 
myself joUy. Hallo ! What is this ? By Jove, it is 
his key. He has dropped his key. By the nine 
immortal Jingoes, I can get in and give him a 
surprise.' 

* Since the intrusive scoundrel has picked up my 
key,' thought Mr. Rupert Smith, *and can open my 
door, it will be better for me to step out, and with 
suitable dignity demand restitution of my property. 
It will not do for me to remain here till he has 
opened this abominable pigeon-hole.' 

Acting upon which wise reflection, Mr. Eupert 
Smith emerged from his narrow prison. 

* That key, sir, belongs to me.' 

'Allow me to return it to you,' returned the 
intrusive scoundrel, bowing with mock coui-tesy as 
he restored the key, and then bursting into a roar o 
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laughter. The dark staircase was illuminated by 
one feeble lamp, the single wick of which emitted 
the faintest ray of light imaginable. Eupert could 
not discern the stranger's features, but he decided in 
his own mind that the laughter was imspeakably 
vulgar. 

*I presume you wish to speak to me,' obseryed 
Eupert, stiffly. 

' I do,' answered the man, as he fell into a second 
fit of laughter. When this second burst of merri- 
ment had terminated, he exclaimed, ' By Jingo, what 
a neat thing ! I caught you nicely ! I see it all — 
outer door, shut; inner door, ditto; you between the 
two doors, and no key in your pocket ! Caught in a 
box, ay ? And you'll find yourself caught in another 
sort of box before I have done with you.' 

To these last words, which were uttered in a 
menacing and extremely insolent tone, Eupert re- 
plied, mockingly, * Perhaps, then, you will be good 
enough to state at once what your business is with 
me. If i have such good reason to dread you, oblige 
me by letting me know your business without delay. 
Do not keep me in suspense, my good friend.' 

The Vgood friend ' whistled — ^not an opera air, but 
the tune of a flash song. 

Clearly, the * good Mend ' was a very low fedlow. 

^ It is too dark for us to talk here —too dark, too 
cold, too public,' the man observed, when he had 
whistled his time out. ^ Make use of that key ; open 
your door ; walk in ; and I will follow you. I have 
a good deal to say to you.' 

^ I shall be most happy to xeoeive so entertaining 
a guest in my poor room,' letumed Eupert. 'But 
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if you wish to whistle, you had better keep here ; 
this staircase is admirably adapted to such music' 

* Thank you, Mr. Smith, I have done whistling 
for the present. Before you and I have done with 
each other Til teach you to whistle some new tunes, 
although you think yourself a monstrous clever 
fellow. There, no more palaver! open the door; 
unless you wish me to fling you over the balustrade.' 

Seeing, by the light of the feeble wick, that the 
man was tall and largely built; judging from his 
voice that he was resolute and strong ; and thinking 
that such an adversary could be dealt with to greater 
advantage in a well-lighted room than on a dark 
staircase, Bupert obeyed the command, and entered 
his chamber, with the stranger following close at his 
heels. 



CHAPTEE LXXIV. 

MR. NATHANIEL SAVAGE, OF * MIDDLESEX.' 



R. KUPEKT SMITH struck a match and 
lit candles. There were two candles on 
the principal table of his room, and 
another pair over the fireplace. Thinking 
that, whatever course ^the interview with his unwel- 
come guest might take, an abundance of light could 
not tend to place the master of the chambers at a dis- 
advantage, the barrister put light to all four candles. 
Having by this means dispelled the darkness, Mr. 
Eupert Smith, standing upon his hearthrug, looked 
the stranger full in the face, for the purpose of 
settling in his own mind what manner of man he 
was. 

He was a big, powerful, clumsy fellow. Flowery 
writers would devote an entire paragraph to a de- 
scription of his ^Herculean dimensions;' but the 
immediate object of this history will be attained by 
a statement that he was a strong man, six feet high, 
and very broad across the shoulders. His dress con- 
sisted of — a pea-jacket of rough pilot cloth ; trowsers 
in the check-pattern of which there was more than 
one brilliant colour; a yellow shirt highly orna- 
mented with comic pictures ; a wide-awake hat ; and 
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other minor articles of costume strictly according 
with the sober and sedate style of their wearer's 
more important habiliments. In appearance he was 
a medical student, of that departed school of medical 
students to which poor Albert Smith once belonged, 
and which he so pleasantly ridiculed; but the 
gigantic fellow was no ordinary specimen of his class. 
In age, size, grotesque eflfrontery, and general wild- 
ness of aspect, he was a breathing caricature of the 
class of young men, whose extravagant absurdities 
more than fifteen years since bade defiance to satire 
— a caricature, moreover, regarded through a strong 
magnifying glass. In every point of detail, as well 
as in general effect, he was a perfect sample of his 
order, but a perfect specimen whose characteristics 
had been heightened to the extreme of burlesque. 
There was excess in his dusky shock of red-brown 
hair; excess in his bushy untrimmed whiskers; 
excess in his ruddy complexion, bulging lips, and 
prominent teeth ; excess in the colours and fashions 
of his absurd costume ; excess in the big bludgeon, 
which his right hand grasped at the middle, as an 
Irishman grasps his shillelah. Moreover, there was 
excess in the pungent aroma of tobacco, which sur- 
rounded his course through life. 

At a glance Mr. Eupert Smith knew this strange 
being, his name, profession, place of residence. 
Mr. Rupert Smith also knew pretty well the business 
on which he had come to Essex Court. 

But deeming it best to feign complete ignorance 
about his uninvited visitor, Mr. Eupei-t Smith spoke 
as though he believed him to be a *dun.' 

* Well, my friend,' he said, eyeing the great fellow 
coolly, *you have made your way into my rooms. 
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So far you have succeeded But you won't get any 
money out of me. I have none.' 

* I have not come here for money,' returned the 
intruder, defiantly. ' Do you suppose I am one of 
the tradesmen you have fleeced ? ' 

' If you aFe not a sheriflF's oflScer or a *' dun " of 
some sort, what on earth are you ? ' asked Eupert, 
still standing on his hearthrug, *and what right 
have you to force yourself on me in this fashion ? ^ 

' Hookey ! Gammon I you know me, as well as I 
know you — you smooth sneak ! ' 

^ Thank you, sir, for the high opinion which you 
are pleased to express of my personal integrity. I 
must, however, again assure you that I do not re- 
member ever to have seen you before this evening,' 

' My name is Savage,' roared the wearer of the 
comic shirt, * Savage, and my compliments to you.' 

^ 'Pon my honour, I should not have thought it,' 
replied Eupert ironically, *you don't look like — a 
savage ! — ^You are so mild, suave, courtly. A useful 
name, doubtless a useful name, for commercial pur- 
poses, but still a most inappropriate name, in your 
own case.' 

*My name is Nat Savage, sir — Nat Savage of 
"Middlesex,"' Mr. Savage exclaimed viciously, 
brandishing his bludgeon. ^You know me now? 
aj?' 

* With regret, I must answer in the negative. I 
presume Nat is short for Nathaniel. So you are 
Mr. Nathaniel Savage, and your address is Middlesex. 
That is a very vague and general address, Mr. Savage. 
Is it sufficient for the purposes of the General Post 
Office, as well as for your own comfort? ' 

Eaising his voice to liighest vocal thunder, Mx« 
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NathaniBl Savage explainBd — * Middlesex is my 
hospitaL My address is Bristol Street, Tottenham 
Court £oad. You used to be a frequent visitor at 
Mrs. Mutimer's house — the house where I lodge.' 

* Bless me, you don't say so ? ' broke in Eupert 
lightly. * You must be the gentleman on the first 
floor — ^in point of jEact, the chief lodger of my very 
worthy friend, Mrs. Mutimer. And now I think of 
it, I remember having heard Mrs. Mutimer and her 
pretty little granddaughter speak of you, as Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage. — And, by the bye,' added the 
butterfly hamster, a fresh light of intelligence 
breaking over his face, * surely I saw your name 
announced some two months since in a list of gentle- 
men who had received the diploma of the College of 
Surgeons — Ah, Mr. Savage, yours is a noble pro- 
fasaion I The beneficent triumphs of a Harvey and 
a Jenner will be remembered by grateful multitudes 
when Wellington is forgotten.' 

*You be bio wed — hold your jaw!' Mr. Savage 
ezdaimed contemptuously. ' I want no palaver of 
that sort — I have business with you.' 

' Take a seat then, Mr. Savage.' 
■'I won't take a seat: — I'll stand.' 

* Possibly you bring me some message from Mrs. 
Mutimer ? ' 

*I bring you no jneasage from Mrs. Mutimer. She 
is dead.' 

'Bless me ! yau do n^t say so ? ' 

* She is dead and buried — buried at my expense.' 
*My dear sir, your humanity does you credit. 

I>o sit down.' 

* She was buried a week since.' 

*Poor old lady I May she be happy I — She had 
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many fino and most womanly qualities,' continued 
Mr. Kupert Smitli, glibly ; having first given due ex- 
pression to his surprise at an event, concerning which 
he liad been duly informed by certain letters sent to 
him by the deceased lady's granddaughter. 

*She had no fine qualities — no single trait of 
womanly goodness,' bluntly responded Mr. Savage. 
* She was a miserable, vain, imbecile, godless old 
creature I ' 

* Well, sir, I won't contradict you. You buried 
her; so you have a right to an opinion on the 
subject. But I am surprised at your intelligence.' 

* During the last five months,' answered Mr. 
Savage, with a significant grimace, ^ you have been 
a less frequent visitor in Bristol Street than formerly.' 

* A much less frequent visitor.' 

*Had that not been the case, you would have 
known what has been going on.' 

^ No doubt.' 

A pause. 

'I have more news for you,' resumed Mr. Na- 
thaniel Savage, advancing two steps nearer Eupert's 
chair. 

' Of little Kitty ? —of Miss Kent ? How is she ? ' 

' She is very ill,' answered the young surgeon, with 
a husky voice. * Her grandmother has left her 
almost penniless. That would be no matter imder 
certain circumstances. But — ' 

'But — but what?' enquired Eupert with quickened 
curiosity, but with no manifestation of compassionate 
anxiety. 

' She is sick unto death,' answered the surgeon, in 
deep, solemn, earnest tones — tones which would 
have made any ordinary spectator of the scene put 
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out of thought the speaker's flash appearance and 
vulgar style. * A change has been coming over her 
for many weeks past; a change which I have observed, 
Mr. Smith ; a change the sight of which has made 
me grind my teeth with rage, and vow by heaven, 
if any villain* has wronged that girl, I will make her 
wrong mine, and take vengeance on him ! Three 
nights since, Mr. Smith — she gave birth to a child.' 
Something paler than its wont was Eupert's face 
when he had received this announcement ; but no 
muscle of his body trembled — no sign of agitation 
was visible in his countenance; but he felt sharp 
anguish as he listened — anguish which he strove to 
conceal. 

* I have touched you, Mr. Smith,' continued Nat 
Savage scornfully. * If I had not touched you, your 
glib tongue and lying face would be feigning pity 
for her — horror at her situation — loathing for her 
betrayer. As it is, you sit still. You find it enough 
to do to feign — stupid indiflference. Do you hear 
me, man ? — that girl has a child. She is lying at 
death's door, and she wants to see you.' 

* Does she say who, is her child's father ? ' 

' She won't tell me his name. This afternoon she 
called God to witness the truth of her words, and 
then assured me that she and her child's father were 
married; that she was wife as well as a mother. 
Then she begged me to find you, and bring you 
to her bedside. She would tell me no more. I 
have done her bidding.' 

'You think me the father of her child, Mr. 
Savage?' 

'I do.' 

* You are mistaken ; — but since she has sent for 
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me at such a time, and in such a manner, you have 
reason for your mistake. I have taken great pains 
with the poor girl, and shown her much kindness ; 
but my intercourse with her has been pure of evil 
act and evil thought. But of course I will hasten to 
her if she wishes to see me. The dictates of 
humanity enjoin me to consent to her wish. I will 
start instantly.' 

Nat Savage held up his thick stick. 

'Not to-night,' he said; 'not to-night; not for 
several nights to come. She is so ill that the ex- 
citement of an interview with you would kill her. 
Stay where you are. But I may assure her that you 
will come to see her as soon as I permit you to do 
so ? That time may be three days or three weeks 
hence, but whenever it is you will come to her, and 
see her ? You promise me that ? ' 

* I promise it.' 

' Where can I see you ? ' 

* Either here or at ray club — the Ehododendron. 
I will call every day in Bristol Street, and hear how 
she gets on. Here, let me give you some money ; I 
haven't much, but she must have every comfort.' 

' I will supply her with all she wants. She shall 
not need for money, however much she may be in 
need of justice.' 

* She cannot require justice from me, becanse I 
have not wronged her. You suspect me unjustly, 
Mr. Savage.' 

' I wish I could believe you, Mr. Smith.' 

*You may take my word — given to you on the 

honour of a gentleman. Believe me — and shake my 

hand before you go.' 

For half a minute Nat Savage was in doubt 
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whether he should take the proffered hand. Eupert's 
earnestness and inimitahle assumption of sincerity 
gtaggered him. It was his wont to think charitably 
of all men, and he was, for the time, ready to believe 
that his suspicions with regard to the barrister were 
groundless. 

There was a pause. 

At length the surgeon said, *No, Mr. Smith, I 
won't take your hand, for at present I don't know 
enough of you. I came here to-night believing you 
to be tilie most heartless, brutal ruflBan in all London. 
You say rightly that I had good reason to think ill 
of you. When the poor little crea^iire told me just 
as much of her story as I have repeated to you, and 
finished by asking me to hunt you up, naturally my 
suspicions pointed to you as the father of her child ; 
and, whoever may be the father of her child, whether 
he has married her or not, he must be a' scoundrel to 
keep away from her at this moment.' 

'Indeed, he must be a cruel wretch,' assented 
Eupert, cordially. * But I assure you again you have 
wronged me. In her trouble she has sent for me, 
because I have shown her at times much kindness. 
She had no other motive to her conduct. Come, 
take my hand.' 

These last words were said persuasively. 

*No; not yet,' returned the surgeon, doggedly. 
* To-morrow or next day I will call on you again. 
We can shake hands then, if I feel sure that you are 
as good as your word.' 

*If you call to-morrow, don't come before the 
evening. I shall be out all day. I have an engage- 
ment. But, mind me, I should like to see you.' 

' Will you be home at 9 p.m. ? ' 
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* I will make a point of being here by that hour.' 

* Then I will call to-morrow evening.' 

* Vou Htill think me a villain ? ' enquired Bapert^ 
with a Hmile. 

Nat Havage was silent. 

DiHtruHt of Rupert's smooth tongue, and a generous 
irnpulHC to put faith in its fair-seeming statements, 
contended for the mastery in his breast. 

* Mr. Smith,' the honest fellow said, with rough 
courtesy in the first part of his speech, and with an 
air of stern menace at its close, ^ I wish to think 
woll of you, for you speak like an honom-able man ; and 
whcjn I am sure I have wronged you, I will ask your 
pardon for my violence to-night; — but, mind this — • 
whoever is that girl's enemy is my enemy, and he 
Hhan't have caused her a sigh for which he shall not 
pay mo with a groan.' 

][aving uttered this memorable threat, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Savage flourished his stick over his headj and, 
witliout further parley, took his departure. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

MB. KUPERT SMITH PUTS A FEW QUESTIONS TO HIMSELF. , 

UPEET smith; observed the bearer of 
that name, addressing himself, as soon as 
Mr. Nathaniel Savage's retreating steps 
had ceased to be audible on the staircase, 
' in your brief career you have often been imprudent, 
and occasionally have felt the pricks of a sensitive 
conscience ; but in one matter alone have you acted 
in a way for which no expressions of contempt and 
reprobation would be extravagant. When you be- 
came for a few short months the slave of a morbid 
fancy for a certain dark-eyed maiden you were an 
utter fool, and now a law of nature, prompting you 
to defend yourself against the natural consequences 
of your extreme folly, requires that you should be, 
in all that pertains to certain special business, an 
utter rogue. It is hard upon you, my dear boy; 
but you have brought it on yourself. To behave 
like a rascal is always painful to a man of cultivated 
intellect. But you must endure the pain — accepting 
it as a just punishment for past oflfences. Unless 
you will consent to be a scoundrel, you cannot escape 
from a particular and most humiliating complication. 
Ergo, my dear boy, you must be a scoundrel. Let 
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US hope you won't find the part beyond your powers. 
Doubtless you will be very uncomfortable for a few 
days under a novel consciousness of scoundrelism ; 
but youll soon adapt yourself to altered circum- 
stances, and most likely in the course of a few weeks 
you will altogether forget that you are a scoundreL' 
Thus communing with himself, Mr. Eupert Smith 
sat down in his easy chair. 

Great was the difierence between the appearance of 
'Kupert's sitting-room on that last evening of his 
Temple life, and the aspect of the chamber in past 
time. Whereas it formerly abounded in fumifcure, 
pictures, gimcracks, ornaments, and arrangements 
for personal comforts, it now was pervaded by an air 
of chill penury, and by a conspicuous absence of 
luxurious appointments. The room had been dis- 
mantled ; and the most valuable items of its former 
furniture had been sold for cash payments to War- 
dour Street dealers, or to Eupert's personal friends. 
By the close of the following day, the chambers 
would be entered by a new tenant, who had already 
paid Mr. Eupert Smith a cheque for the scant supply 
of chairs and tables, fittings and upholstery, left in 
them. * The last night ' in an old home, stripped of 
its comforts, and about to pass into new hands, must 
necessarily be a period of gloom. 

If Eupert was borne down with sadness, he had 
grounds for his despondency. 

During the few last days he had been occupied with 
final arrangements. He had not disposed of his 
gimcracks and chattels without much bargaining, and 
many feats of cunning and misrepresentation. A 
few hours before he had been busily engaged at 
Furnival's Inn, packing the huge chest of which 
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Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, had en- 
gaged to take charge, during the absence of the 
young men &om England. 

Amongst other papers in that chest was Eupert's last 
will and testament-— a document which he had drawn 
on that same day, leaving thereby Edward Smith, of 
Fumival's Inn, his sole executor, and Miss Guerdon, 
of Hampton Court Palace, his sole legatee. * You 
see, Ned, I have a little money in my hands now ; 
and as I may drop before it is all spent,' Eupert had 
lightly observed to his friend, * I have made my will, 
and put it in the chest. If anything should happen 
to me, you will know where to find it.' 

These and similar business matters, together with 
many sources of lively anxiety, had for several days 
past kept Mr. Eupert Smith in a state of keen excite- 
ment. But now that the last touch had been put to 
his plans, and he seemed, through the departure of 
Mr. Nathaniel Savage, to have escaped a grand shoal 
of possible disaster, his spirits fell, and for a brief 
while his courage left him. 

He reflected on the nearness of his escape from 
the man who had constituted himself Kitty Kent's 
avenger. He thought how, had Kitty Kent been 
just a trifle more communicative to Nat Savage, it 
would have been impossible to blind the eyes or lull 
the suspicions of that very intrusive and officious 
surgeon. The immediate danger was past ; true, it 
was past. To-morrow evening Mr. Nathaniel Savage 
would find himself outwitted, and would seek in vain 
for the man who had eluded his vengeance. Eupert 
felt confident that he should escape an embarrassment 
which, for months past, he had dreaded more acutely 
than an exposure of his pecuniary trouble. He had 
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won Uio prize in a bold game. But still a shudder 
ttriijit through his frame as he recalled the suppressed 
iittrnfixtnoHg with which Nat Savage had said, * Who- 
ever \h that girl'H enemy is my enemy, and he shall 
not have caused her a sigh for which he shall not pay 
me with a groan.* 

And as the shadow passed away, the cimning, cold, 
Nii))tle Rupert rose from his seat, and looking steadily 
lit hU reflection in a mirror, spoke thus to that Mr. 
Jliipert Smith whom he knew so thoroughly: *Why 
am I a coward ? Although I was calm, and sarcastic, 
m\i\ outwardly composed to that big bully, my heisurt 
jjrew dull at the sight of him — as it always does grow 
diiU and faint when danger is imminent. Why am 
I a coward ? — Is it because my pulses are slow that 
I can neitlier love, nor hate, nor act, nor think 
generously, like other men ? ' 



CHAPTEE LXXVI. 

PIG-STY GULLY. 




N" Australia, something more than one 
hundred and ten miles from Melbourne, as 
the shades of closing day were rapidly- 
deepening into night, in the month of 
December, 1853, there sat two men in private con- 
ference, smoking short pipes and drinking their 
nightly rations of spirit and water. They were (or 
rather they recently had been) gold-diggers. Young 
men they were, bronzed by exposure to wind and 
sun, and bearing a notable resemblance to each other 
— a resemblance heightened rather than obscured by 
their bushy beards and whiskers, and the profusion 
of hair upon their heads. Any casual observer of 
their strong mutual likeness would have taken them 
for near kinsmen, but, as they drank their grog and 
smoked, points of dissimilarity in their faces and 
ways of thinking became apparent. 

The one who seemed somewhat the younger of the 
two bore in his aspect unmistakeable signs of recent 
illness* The prominence of his cheekbones, the 
weary and despondent expression of his countenance, 
and the occasional unsteadiness of his gaze, were but 
three out of several indications, that he had recently 
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Buffered a sharp attack of fever, and though conva- 
lescent, was still an invalid. The &ce, voice, and 
lively banter of the other, as he strove to cheer the 
drooping spirits of his companion, were conclusive 
evidence that he enjoyed good bodily health. 

Tho day had been intensely hot — hot beyond the 
ordinary fierceness of Australian summer heat ; but 
now that the sun had fallen, the air was rapidly be- 
coming cooler — indeed, had already become so cool 
that the diggers on whose privacy this history is break- 
ing had closed the door of their hut. Be it borne in 
mind that this hut, ingeniously constructed of rudely 
cut timber and canvas, stood in Pig-siy Gully, Blue 
Range, Bendigo; and that its occupants w«re the 
last of human race still to be encountered in the 
immediate vicinity of a spot which nine months 
earlier had enjoyed high reputation amongst the 
gold-seekers. The time was not far distant when 
Melbourne papers told strangely fascinating tales of 
that auriferous gully — of the nuggets which had been 
picked up in it by chance wayfarers, and of the 
pounds avoirdupois of precious yellow dust which 
had been, daily for a month together, gleaned from 
its soil by well-organised parties of workers. 

There was a run upon Pig-sty Gully. Crangs of 
hirsute desperadoes ; beardless lads fresh from school ; 
clerks from Melbourne stores ; servants from every 
homestead in Victoria; wily ticket-of-leave men; 
noisy sailors ; swarms of poverty-stricken emigrants 
from every region of continental Europe; women 
sent out from St. Giles's and Westminster to dis- 
seminate London vice in colonial towns; scholarly 
gentlemen — clergymen, lawyers, physicians — ^who, 
having conceived dissatisfaction with the false refine- 
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ment and vexatious restrictions of civilised society, 
and having sought a better system and happier ways 
of life in Australian gold fields, had learnt too late 
that it is better to endure with patience the annoy- 
ances of a European city, than to herd with ruflSans, 
under circumstances that place revolvers and loaded 
bludgeons in the list of necessary household uten- 
sils. Amongst the straggling army, also, came 
English ladies — women familiar with the luxury and 
refinement of the classes who are both wealthy and 
gentle. A few years earlier they had known no 
more trying exercise than a canter over breezy 
downs, or a rapid waltz in a ball room; and now 
they were trudging at their husband's heels, bearing 
their babes, slung at their backs in gipsy fashion. 

From Forest Creek and the Ovens, from Melbourne 
and feir-distant Sydney, and from every comer of the 
Bendigo country, vagrants tramped, waggons creaked, 
and oxen were flogged to Pig-sty Gully. From 
Bagged Hole, Dead Man's Gully, Frenchman's CoflSn, 
Madhouse Comer, Pudding Lane, Bloody Glen, 
Murderer's Gully, and a thousand other euphoniously 
named places, poured in the adventurers. Of every 
hundred persons who visited the spot not ten re- 
mained to labour. The first arrivals worked their 
claims for awhile to great advantage, and, when they 
had exhausted them, retired (sometimes for a con- 
sideration) in favour of the new comers, who were 
daily more numerous. Before the little valley had 
been three months in possession of the gold seekers 
it was, at a glance, manifest to clever diggers, who 
entered it in search of a good place, that there was 
no room for them, and that they had better hasten 
elsewhere. So the tide of human energy and passion 
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passed on, leaving the narrow Pig-sty to those whom 
diggers' law regarded as its rightful occupants. 

The first man to break turf in Pig-sty Gully was 
a brawny Irishman, who, after starving as a brick- 
layer in Dublin, and undergoing sentence of trans- 
portation for an offence against the rights of property, 
rose to eminence in Victoria. Entering the gully 
when it was a picturesque vale, clothed with fresh 
herbage, and watered by a pleasant stream that ran 
through a tract of noble woodland, this Irishman, in 
conjunction with five congenial friends, had toiled 
there for ten days with rare good luck, when, in a 
happy vein of poetical appreciation of the natural 
beauties which surrounded him, he exclaimed, ' It's 
a right nate little pig-sty ; and, by St. Patrick, that 
will be its name I and before I've done with it, I 
shall make it look much more like a pig-sty than 
ever it did.' The prophecy and the threat were 
fulfilled. Pig-sty Gully was the name of the place ; 
and before Mr. Murphy and his companions turned 
their backs upon it, they had done much to increase 
its resemblance to a house of unclean beasts. They, 
and the multitude who followed them, stripped the 
turf from the hills' sides and the rivers' banks; — 
delved pits, sunk shafts, cut trenches, and forced 
borings in every direction. The water of the little 
river they first diverted from its natural course, and 
eventually exhausted. It was a contest between 
gentle Nature and men in a condition of semi- 
savagery. For a time the victory was to the latter. 
They toiled with pick and shovel, they delved and 
puddled, they suffered under scorching suns by day, 
and keen frosts by night, they ate half-cooked food 
and drank impure water (impure — for soon the 
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once clear rivulet became dark and offensive), 
flavoured with poisonous spirits or the dried leaves 
of gum trees. Fever and dysentery swept away 
strong men, and women with babies at their breasts : 
but the survivors toiled on — wearied and disheart- 
ened, but still clinging fiercely to their purpose. 
The workers suffered much, but gentle Nature 
suffered more. Before twelve months had passed, 
the verdant groves and lofty trees, the gorgeous 
flowers and birds of brilliant plumage, had disap- 
peared; and in their place were visible tracts of 
broken earth, nests of miserable huts, mounds of 
excavated soil, trunks of charred timber, and piles of 
rubbish. Pig-sty Gully became a fit name for the 
formerly secliMed hollow. But whosoever shall wander 
to the place now will find that Nature has survived 
the outrage of man's impious hand, and is beautifying 
the scene of ugly disorder with luxuriant vegetation. 

The toilers found that which they sought, but not 
enough to satisfy them. Treasure came to the 
seekers ; but if its entire amount and the number of 
those who wrought to win it were given, it would be 
seen that upon the whole man did not gain much 
from his business in Pig-sty Gully. 

The two friends of the lonely cabin entered Pig-sty 
Gully at a time when more practised diggers had 
left it, and when even inexperienced adventurers 
began to see that it was a dry cow — unable to repay 
the art of the most dexterous milker. They belonged 
to the order of * gentlemen diggers,' having come up 
from MelbomTDie, like hundreds of other cultivated 
men, under the impression that a turn at the diggings 
would be an agreeable diversion, and might result in 
a prize of weighty nuggets. At Melbourne, whither 
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desire to see strange lands had brought them, they 
had found life more expensive than they had anti- 
cipated — the great influx of emigrants on their way 
to the gold-fields having raised the value of neces- 
saries almost to famine prices. In consequence of 
this unlooked-for state of afiairs they had found their 
funds unexpectedly exhausted ; and when their purses 
were nearly empty, it had struck them that, like 
more than one-half of the Melbourne people, they 
might as well try to replenish their finances at the 
diggings. 

So they marched up the country, directing their 
steps to that Pig-sty Gully of which they had re- 
ceived glowing accounts ; and having arrived there, 
they laid out the greater part of their slender stock 
of cash on diggers' tools, a diggers' hut together with 
its furniture, and the good-will of a claim which was 
surrendered them — as most saleable commodities are 
surrendered to inexperienced buyers — for something 
more than a fair consideration. 

A month's experience satisfied them that, as far as 
they were concerned. Pig-sty Gully would be a 
profitless speculation. Eumours were afloat that the 
veins of the glen were exhausted ; they saw smiles of 
amusement in the bronzed faces of their digger- 
acquaintances when they confessed to having paid, 
in addition to the fees for licenses, a small sum of 
specie for the right to extract bullion from their 
allotted portion of the famous vale ; they observed 
also that the population of the Gully daily became 
more scant, old workers moving ofi", in search of 
richer ground, and no new arrivals filling up the 
vacant places. It was soon clear to them that they 
had been taken in: and that their most prudent 
course would be to walk back to Melbourne. 
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Indeed, they had decided to do so ; when the evil 
fortune which had followed them struck the younger 
of the two with fever. For twelve days it seemed 
that death would divide these companions — for the 
younger was smitten with a sore disease, against 
which his constitution had to struggle, unaided by 
the medical art which he could have commanded in 
a city. And whilst that younger man was so con- 
tending with a stem physical foe, no woman could 
have surpassed his companion as a tender and devoted 
nurse. There was no doctor at hand ; but the senior 
procured, for exorbitant sums, from the store in 
Cadger's Alley — a famous market for the diggers, 
some six miles distant from Pig-sty Grully— meat, 
flour, whisky, and medicines. To obtain these com- 
forts that senior sold to a dealer in Cadger's Alley 
divers chattels pertaining to himself, and to the 
establishment in which his friend was a partner. He 
sold his watch, watch-chain, rings, a revolver, a 
life-preserver, his entire stock of digger's utensils, 
his own camp-bed and waterproof rug, and a pair of 
boots. Many toilsome marches between Cadger's 
Alley and Pig-sty Grully did that trusty friend make, 
bearing on his back the goods which he sold, and 
the provisions for which he had to pay so dearly. 
And when he was in the cabin he was indefatigable 
in the performance of the duties of physician, nmrse, 
and cook; administering his own prescriptions of 
quinine and wine, and with his own hand putting 
into his patient' s mouth the savoury beef-tea which 
he had himself prepared. 

At length the vigilant nurse and servitor was 
refwarded. 

The fiever quitted his firiend, who forthwith made 
good speed towards health. • 
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But by the time the patient had begun to step 
firmly, and feel himself on the way to perfect re- 
covery, Pig-sty Gully was deserted. 

Another famous gold bed had been discovered, 
twelve miles distant from Pig-sty Gully, and pleasantly 
designated Cut-throat Gutter. One morning news 
came of the marvellous doings at Cut-throat Gutter ; 
and ere night the entire population of the Gully, 
witli the exception of the two friends, had departed. 
Yes, in one scorching November day, the entire 
swarm moved oflf, — diggers, toil-worn women, rag- 
amuffin children, bull-dogs, lean horses, carts, and 
waggons ! 

It was a general exodus I 

* There, old fellow,' observed the elder friend, in 
that light fashion by which he gave a ludicrous air 
to the most painful features of his hard life, ^ now we 
are monarchs of all we survey ; Pig-sty Gully and 
all its gold belong to us, not by priority of occupation, 
but by succession. We are the lawful heirs of our 
late neighbours. Shall we stay on, and see what we 
can get out of the deserted claims — working without 
pick, shovel, or cradle? What say you, my boy? 
— No? — You think we had better move back to 
Melbourne ? ' 

^That's my notion of our best course,' returned 
the convalescent, smiling sadly. * But how shall we 
make the journey ? I shall not be fit to march for 
some days to come. You have saved my life, dear 
fellow ; but I shall not cease to be a burden to you 
till time and quinine have put some more strength 
into me.' 

' We shall get down to Melbourne easily enough,' 
was the answer. ^I was yesterday talking it over 
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with Morton, the man who keeps the store at Cadger's 
Alley, and we have made arrangements for the 
journey. Ten days hence there will be a return 
team from his place to Melbourne, and the men in 
charge will take you into town for a sum within our 
reach. I shall walk the distance in three or four 
days ; and when once we have made our way back 
to the habitations of civilised men, I flatter myself 
that we shall be able to take care of ourselves.' 

The plan seemed prudent and practicable. 

So the friends tarried ten days longer in the 
deserted gully — the invalid passing most of his time 
in eating, drinking, and sleeping, according to the 
wont of convalescents; the vigorous senior main- 
taining his toilsome intercourse with Cadger's Alley. 

On the eighth of these days of cheerless, solitary 
waiting in Pig-sty Gully, the convalescent was agree- 
ably surprised by the return of his friend from 
Cadger's Alley three hoiu-s before the appointed 
time. 

* All right,' exclaimed the senior, hastening to his 
friend. * The team will be going down to-morrow. 
We must be at Cadger's Alley by nine o'clock ; you 
must therefore get a good night's rest, for, notwith- 
standing your rapid improvement, you are still weak 
as water, and will find the six miles' walk quite as 
much as you can manage. Here, we will make 
oiirselves jolly, and turn our backs on Pig-sty Gully 
in an amiable temper. I have brought a beefsteak, 
two bottles of stout, a loaf of decent bread, and two 
ounces of really good tobacco. My dear boy, cheer 
up, we will feast like princes.' 

Whereupon the lively senior made a fire and 
grilled the steak. 
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Which steak the two diggers — sitting in their hi 
in the midst of the deserted gully — devoured wit 
keen appetite, pledging each other, whilst *they s 
devoured it, in draughts of foaming beer. 

The repast at an end, the two young men took oi 
their pipes and tested the quality of the tobacco. 

It was sound, pure, aromatic shag — ^good tobacc 
for any city in Europe : marvellously good for th 
Australian diggings — and as the friends smoked i 
they recalled old times — the faces, and scenes, an 
homes, of distant England. 

They spoke of the past without sadness, and th 
future had no terrors for them. 

Thus were the two young men sitting and talking 
when the readers of this story entered their cabin i 
Pig-sty Gully. 






CHAPTER LXXVn. 

BROTHEB EUFEBT. 




||UR trip here has been a mistake. We had 
better have stayed in Melbourne, and 
painted portraits,' said the younger of the 
young men, taking his pipe from his 
mouth. 

^It has been a mistake,' rejoined the'elder — whose 
appearance did not indicate that he was much his 
companion's senior — ^ but not a disaster. We have 
life, intellect, and bodily strength left to us — for 
your strength is coming back to you so rapidly that 
I may speak as if you were really in possession of it. 
To men of our age, with sound constitutions, active 
wits, and the command of an art which finds a 
market in every civilised country, no mishap or 
conjuncture of misfortunes deserves the name of 
disaster. Certainly, we have reached a somewhat 
low grade in the social scale ! I do not shut my 
eyes to the unpleasant features of our case.' 

^I wish I could,' interposed the convalescent 
moodily. 

' Here I sit, clad in a pair of trowsers, very much 
the worse for wear, a woollen jumper, and a pair of 
boots which will, I think, outlast my journey on foot 
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from this place to Melbourne. I have also amongst 
my personal appointments, a cabbage-tree hat, a 
spirit flask, a revolver, seven shillings of Queen 
Victoria's current coinage, a buoyant heart, and a 
conscience void of oflFence. Gold have I none ; of 
silver my entire stock consists of the seven shillings 
already mentioned. How my old friends of the 
Ehododendron would laugh if they saw my pitiable 
plight.' 

* Poor Eu,' rejoined the convalescent affectionately, 
and with an accent of gratitude, ' you have indeed 
stript yourself bare for my sake.' 

*I was sadly afraid, Ned,' answered the other, 
^ that I should have had to sell you up also, in order 
to raise sinews of war with which to fight that abo- 
minable fever. By the God of Wealth, if the enemy 
had held out much longer, I should have had to 
pilfer your personal possessions and turn them 
into money. Indeed, I more than once debated 
which of your chattels should be sold first — ^when I 
had made ducks and drakes of my own portable 
property.' 

* As it is,' observed the convalescent, smiling, ^ you 
have disposed of the entire business stock of the 
firm. But you have left my peculiar possessions un- 
touched.' 

^ I can assure you that at one time I was sadly 
afraid I should be compelled to make away with 
them. I should have sold your pistols without com- 
punction; but it would have cost me a pang to 
surrender our father's watch — and the ring with the 
Starling arms engraved upon it — to a hard-fisted 
knave who would have insisted on having them for a 
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tenth part of their actual value. You will do well, 
though, to consider the probability that you will 
have to pawn them in Melbourne.' 

*When we have returned to our old quarters at 
Mrs, Grray's we will set to work and earn money. 
We have a store of brushes and pigments in our box 
there, canvas is cheap, and social distractions won't 
induce us to waste our time. We must turn portrait- 
painters, Eu, and hand down to posterity the faces 
of lucky diggers and liberated convicts. We shall 
soon have plenty of money.' 

* But in the meantime we shall have to pay for 
board and lodging — two costly items in Melbourne 
at the present time. It is just possible that on 
reaching the town I may find a letter of credit wait- 
ing for me at the Melbourne Bank ; for in my last 
letters to England I intimated in plain terms that 
enough money to help me back to the old country 
would be acceptable. Gad, Ned, what a pleasarit 
surprise it would be for us to find a hundred pounds 
lying at the bank ready for our acceptance 1 What 
should we do with such a sum ? ' 

* Betum to England — from which we have been 
absent far too long.' 

' You mean that ? You really want to return to 
the old country ? ' 

*I pine to see the white Needles once more,' 
returned the convalescent with pathetic emphasis. 
* It is time, Eu, for us to have done with this idle, 
vagabond life. We left London in the autumn of 
1847 ; it is now the December of 1853. More than 
SIX years have we spent in wandering over the surface 
of the earth ; and here we are — ^poor, unknown, and 
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with no more power to help others than we possessed 
in our old student days.' 

'Too true, Ned; too true,' answered the senior 
with a scarcely perceptible sneer on his lips. ' We 
have no power to help others, but what affects me 
much more keenly, I confess, is — ^that we have veiy 
little power to help ourselves.' 

* Let us strain every nerve to get back to England,' 
said the convalescent, speaking with those earnest, 
hesitating utterances which readers of this histoiy 
have often heard from the lips of a certain, young 
artist. ' Enough of my life has been. wasted in idle 
repining and aimless vagrancy. The old grief^ which 
broke me down when I was a boy, has worn itself 
out. Since my illness, Bu, my illness which, had it 
not been for you, would have ended in my death, 
sadness and deep despondency have held me; — a 
profound regret for time mis-spent and opportunities 
neglected, and a miserable hopelessness of ever being 
able to redeem the past. But to-night, under, the 
sadness which weighs upon me, I hear the voice of 
hope; and there is an inspiriting conviction within 
me that if I return to London and endeavoiu; to 
carry out the honest purpose of my boyhood, I shall 
still become, through my own exertions, a useful, an 
honoured, and a happy man.' 

*Are you sure that you don't overrate your 
strength ? Is it not just possible that the " oldgrief " 
to which you alluded just now, is not dead, but only 
slmnbers; that if you returned to the land which 
gave you birth, it would once more become an ever 
present sorrow ? ' 

For a minute the convalescent made no reply. 

Then he stretched forth his right hand, and laying 
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it upon his companion's shoulder, answered, ^ Dear 
brother Rupert, you may trust me, for I am sure 
that I can trust myself. When I return to England I 
shall do so with the fixed purpose to make Art my 
sole earthly care. Wo other interest shall lure me 
firom the work which I have neglected so long.* 
After a silence which lasted for three minutes, he 
added, * If she and her sister have left the old house, I 
shall doubtless like to visit it, and recal old times. 
I still love her — how could it be otherwise ? — ^but I 
no longer love her with selfish, passionate desire. If 
on my return to England I found her the wife of an 
honest man, or if I entered by chance a church and 
saw her in her bridal dress, led off in triumph by 
the man who had just married her, I should depart 
joyftil at her happiness. Indeed, I do not overrate 
my strength. Trust me.' 

*Ybu are a rare good fellow, Ned; a rare good 
fellow.' 

*Tut, tut! don't try to make a fool of me,' 
bluntly returned the convalescent. 

Then that unsteady light, which has already been 
noticed as one of the signs of his physical weakness, 
was for half-a-minute very noticeable in his eyes, 
and ere another minute had passed he blurted out, 
* Brother Eupert, dear brother, man may bear for 
man love surpassing the love of woman. Oh ! would 
to God I could make you see how I love you.' 
"Whereupon, ashamed of his own ardour, and over- 
come by the strength of affectionate emotions which 
in his state of transient debility he was unable to 
control, he threw himself back on the narrow camp 
bed, on which he had been sitting, and sobbed 
hysterically. 

B 2 
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Klnowing well that when men are overtaken by 
womanish distress they may not be comforted by 
the tender words which soothe womanly sorrow, 
brother Eupert left the hut hastily, in order that his 
presence might not add to the embarrassment and 
confusion which he was aware Edward would in 
another minute experience, in consequence of this 
display of feminine weakness. 

For a minute ' brother Rupert ' paced up and down 
before the door of his hut. The sun had by this 
time almost fellen, but by the light of the rising 
moon the dismal and repulsive disorder of the 
devastated gully was plainly visible. Besides his 
own footsteps, the melancholy digger caught no sign 
of life in his immediate vicinity. From every 
direction, however, there came to him through the 
distance the noise of firearms, and the angry barking 
of dogs. In every hollow and guUy, on every wooded 
hillside and open sweep of the great Bendigo gold- 
field where diggers had settled, there was a brisk 
cracking of revolvers and a discordant clamour of 
dogs. 



CHAPTEE LXXVIII. 



SIX TEAKS. 




ESI 



After six years of travel, adventure and 
strange vicissitudes, Rupert and Edward 
had become two luckless units of the wild, 
laborious multitude, dwelling upon the Australian 
gold-fields. 

Their vagrant course and unsettled way of life 
during those six years can be sketched in a few 
words with accurateness and particularity suflBcient 
for the purposes of this story. 

In the October of 1847 they left England, and 
with the intention of carrying out their scheme for 
a prolonged residence in Rome, arrived at Paris, in 
which city events occurred which altered all their 
plans. Edward fell ill — so ill, that for many weeks 
physicians apprehended a sudden close to his exist- 
ence, and, for many months after the disappearance 
of the more violent features of his indisposition, 
feared that his powers would be permanently im- 
paired. For nearly three months his energies were 
80 prostrated that Rupert found it necessary to be 
in constant attendance upon him, treating him as 
one incapable of acting or thinking for himself. 
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and taking precautions for his safety from the con- 
sequences of his own disordered faculties and dark- 
ened intelligence. For a while he was weak and 
helpless as a new-bom child ; and when his bodily 
vigour had been regained, so profound a gloom 
held him, that for days together he would maintain 
a dogged silence, giving no answer to questions espe- 
cially addressed to him, and shrinking from the 
advances of those who endeavoured to rouse him from 
morose despondency and yet more alarming apathy. 
Grave anxiety was expressed by his medical attend- 
ants lest this moral and intellectual stupor should 
result in permanent fatuity; and as soon as he 
manifested signs of returning curiosity and interest 
in the afifairs of daily life, it was urged by those 
same prudent observers, that he should be luied .to 
enter on a course of mental exertion. 

An attempt was made to induce him to resume 
artistic labours; but the attempt was vain. Cam- 
plying with Kupert's suggestions, he pondered on a 
subject for a new picture, and, during the few days 
spent in imaginative effort, he evinced something of 
his old cheerfulness. He even expressed his con- 
viction that he should be himself again as soon as he 
had fairly retiuned to his work ; but when he took 
pencil in hand, and endeavoured to sketch a first 
design for the contemplated picture, he saw his own 
terrible weakness, and hastening from the table where 
he had made the abortive effort, threw himself upon 
a couch, pale and trembling with agitation. * Eupert,' 
he said, half-an-hour later, when his friend came to 
his side, ' it would kill me to make another triaL I 
mean — if I made another trial, hideous despair 
would drive me to self-murder. My hand has lost 
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its cunning, my brain is powerless to think, my will 
is impotent, my heart no longer feels. Life is left 
to me only that I may know my abject fate.' 

"For the next three days the invalid scarcely opened 
his Kps — to speak or take nourishment. 

But soon he rallied once more. 

The result of the first essay to arouse within him 
an interest in old pursuits, did not induce Eupert to 
r^eat'the attempt. 

Clearly there was need for treatment of another 
sort 

The physicians advised a course of novelty and 
diversion. Since complete failure had attended the 
endeavour to rouse their patient to cheerfulness and 
health by leading him back to avocations which had 
formerly been his chief source of pleasure, it was 
reconunended that the effect should be tried of travel 
and reridence in scenes which had nothing whereby 
he could be reminded of past sorrow. The doctors 
dissuaded Eupert from the thought of carrying out 
the plan for a residence in Eome, since every object 
in that city, not less than remembrance of the 
drcumstanees which had first led him to meditate a 
journey to tiie Holy City, would tend to disturb 
rather than soothe him. * Let him for two years live 
with imture, and forget art,' observed the physicians ; 
and they suggested an American tour — as a good 
means for obtaining perfect change of scene — and 
intercourse with men widely differing from the in- 
habitants of Europe, in ways of life and modes of 
thought. 

After a faint show of reluctance, Edward consented 
to t^ proposal; and before the spring of 1M8 was 
at an end, he and his friend were in New York. 
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The next four years they spent in travelling from 
one region of the vast American continent to another. 
In the picturesque solitudes of Canadian forests, the 
superb cities of Northern States, and the hospitable 
mansions of Southern planters, they found the diver- 
sion which they sought ; and Edward regained much 
of his former vigour of mind and body. In the 
winter of 1849, the two friends were residing in 
Boston, exercising the profession of artists, and ob- 
taining from the most distinguished leaders of that 
cultivated city substantial patronage as well as 
friendly countenance. Rupert was fully occupied 
as a painter of portraits ; and Edward having applied 
to that department of art in which he felt himself 
most qualified to excel, painted three landscapes — 
one of which may be seen, at this day, in the chief 
art gallery of New York. In the following winter 
they were at New Orleans, where they arrived after a 
leisurely and by no means direct progress through 
wide regions that have since become familiar 
ground to every English reader. A year later they 
were at Eio Janeiro, from which capital they made 
their way — sometimes on foot, more frequently on 
horses — through lands of gorgeous scenery and 
dilapidated cities, to Buenos Ayres, and thence 
northwards through the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Columbia. Wherever the young English- 
men tarried, they found welcome and kindness, and 
in whatever city they stayed for more than a few days 
they exercised their art for payment — thus, in some 
places, partly defraying the cost of living, and, in a 
few centres of human life where they were so fortu- 
nate as to encounter liberal patrons, making consi- 
derable additions to their funds. By New York 
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merchants and Washington placemen, by New Eng- 
land farmers and Virginian squires, by Northern 
journalists and Southern planters, and by the proud 
hidalgoes, impudent priests, and laughter-loving 
beauties of Spanish America, the young artists were 
received with characteristic hospitality, and for many 
a day after they had given thanks for courteous 
entertainment, and had gone upon their way, were 
remembered as the * English brothers.' for their own 
admissions, not less than their mutual resemblance 
and close intimacy, established the fact of their near 
relationship. They said that they were brothers — 
Eupert by the avowal publishing to curious enquirers 
a fact which, for a considerable period, he had 
concealed from his half-brother, and Edward making 
the statement on the strength of certain revelations 
with which the butterfly barrister had enlightened 
him during their sojourn in Paris. 

Those revelations, made by Eupert for the especial 
purpose of drawing Edward yet closer to his heart, 
wrought in the young artist all the results which 
they were meant to effect. Loving Eupert already as 
a constant, tried, devoted friend, Edward, on learning 
the uiihappy secret of his half-brother's dishonourable 
birth, lavished upon him that sentiment of family 
affection, which was a chief quality of his loving 
nature. Forthwith his attachment to Colonel Star- 
ling's basely-born son was warmed and coloured by 
emotions of generous fealty and personal fondness, 
similar to those which had characterised the rever- 
ential admiration with which he had ever regarded 
his father — had ever regarded thei/r common father. 

There was in the artist's generous breast a burning 
sense of the wrong which had been done to his half- 
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brother ere he was bom ; a lively and almost resent- 
ful recognition of the cruel consequences of their 
father's sin, and of the] injustice to which that sin 
might, under certain contingencies, give rise. It 
had never been his wont to give mudi thought to 
the possibility that at some future date he might 
become the inheritor of his grandfather's title and 
estate. Readers doubtless remember that the ex- 
istence of that possibility was a source of anguish 
and temptation to him, whilst the obstacles to his 
wished-for marriage with Flo did not appear abso- 
lutely insuperable ; but he had always done his best 
to look away from 'a subject fraught with trouble 
and enticements to evil imagination. For the most 
pert his efforts to keep this dazzling possibility out 
of sight were successful. Had he known that his 
cousin Frank — the heir of Gamlinghay had been 
declared by his physicians to have a constitution so 
delicate and imminently threatened with pulmonary 
disease, that he would most probably die before he 
attained the age of thirty years, those efforts would 
perhaps have been less persistent and effectual. But 
unlike Rupert (who, on certain subjects, forbore to 
make his half-brother as wise as himself) Edward 
was ignorant how great was the probability that, in 
the course of a few years, his cousin, young Frank 
Starling, would be in his grave, and the aged baronet 
of Gramlinghay would have no legitimate descendant, 
except the yoimg man who had presumed to put his 
own will before that of his grandfather, and had 
dared to disgrace the family of Starling by becoming 
a painter. Edward therefore seldom troubled him- 
self about his chances of succession to the wealth and 
rank of his father's house. Still those chances would 
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occasionally occur to him.; and since his discovery 
of Eupert's relationship to himself, they had never 
presented themselves amongst his calculations for 
tiie future without confirming his resolution to make 
£upert share equally with him the wealth of their 
common ancestors. 

Of his intentions on this subject Edward gave a 
hint to Eupert in the summer of 1852. 

They were at Kingston, Jamaica, whither they 
had come after a voyage through the West Indian 
Islands, when glowing descriptions of the Australian 
gold-fields .inspired them with a desire to visit 
Victoria, so that they might compare the diggings of 
the English colony with the gold-fields of California, 
which they had already traversed. As they sat over 
their iced drink at Kingston, meditating a voyage 
round Cape Horn, they had no intention to become 
diggers, but simply to visit Forest Creek andBendigo 
as idle tourists ; and then, after they had replenished 
their finances by artistic labour at Melbourne, and 
subsiequently at Sidney, to shape their course in 
accordance with the humour of the season. 

The half-brothers had for a ten minutes carried 
on a friendly dispute as to the best means of achiev- 
ing their object. Their difference of opinion con- 
cBzned the port to which they had better go in search 
of an Australia-bound vessel. 

*Well, Eupert, I knock under,' Edward said, 
playfully bringing the discussion to an end. * You 
shall have your way : the younger brother ought to 
be ruled by the elder.' 

'Ta, tal' laughed Eupert, ^itis well for you to 
be modest now; you'll talk in another strain when 
you are the head of the family— the chief eock of .the 
Starlings.' 
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Edward flushed, as he answered quickly, and with 
a momentary display of anger, * The head of the 
family, indeed I Do you think it is in me, Eupert, 
to take the advantage of accidents and put myself 
over your head ? Do you suppose I have no sense 
of what is due to the memory of my father, who, if 
he had known of your existence, would have loved 
you not less than he loved me ? Or do you suspect 
me of black ingratitude to the friend whom I loved 
as a brother long before I knew he was my father's 
son?' 

* If our cousin Frank were to die without an heir,' 
returned Eupert, * you would succeed to our grand- 
father's title. The law would settle that. Without 
fraud I can never become the baronet of Gramling- 
hay. Your money you might dispose of according 
to your will, but the title is another matter. My 
dear Ned, I cannot even gratify my pride by calling 
you my feudal superior, for in the eye of the law I 
am nobody — at least no man's soiiy Jilius nuUius. I 
cannot help my bad luck. You are not to be blamed 
for your good fortune. If I live to see you the re- 
presentative of the Starlings, I shan't be jealous. 
Sir Edward Starling and his half-brother will be good 
friends.' 

* Sir Edward Starling ! No, no, Eupert,' responded 
Edward, Hhat shall never be. If the headship 
should devolve on me, we will divide the money 
and drop the title. It is no such vast honour to be 
proud of.' 

* Good ! nobly resolved. I will remind you of it 
when you are Sir Edward.' 

This was all that passed between the half-brothers 
then. It was all that ever passed between them on 
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that tmbject from the day on which Edward learnt 
the secret of Bupert's parentage to the day when he 
had good cause to recal his brother's words, ' Without 
firaud I can never become the baronet of Gamling- 
hay.' 



CHAPTEE LXXIX. 

WHEBEIN MR. RUPERT SMITH UNFOLDS HIS THEORY 
OF GOLD. 



IE firing became less general and simul- 
taneous. 

By degrees it became less and less 
frequent, as the diggers of the hundred 
different encampments, lying in the hollows or under 
the woods of the far-extending gold-field, having 
discharged their pieces and reloaded them, made 
ready for rest. 

The savage howling of dogs was no longer imi- 
versal. 

For a minute at a time it altogether ceased. 

A period of silence ensued — silence rendered 
peculiarly impressive by the uproar that had pre 
ceded it. 

Eupert climbed to the brow of a hill which lay on 
the north side of Pig-sty Gully, and ifrom the highest 
point of the commanding eminence surveyed the 
country, steeped in the pure moonlight, and per- 
vaded by a stillness that was occasionally broken by 
the explosion of fire-arms, or the harsh yap of a 
restless watch-dog. 

There were no camp-fires in sight, for that side of 
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the Bendigo plain was so fully populated as to need 
no fires for purposes of security ; and at that season, 
although the nights were cold in comparison with 
the sweltering days, the nocturnal temperature was 
such that men inured to the rough usages of diggers 
could sleep in the open air with impunity. 

' It is a lovely night, and very peaceful,' thought 
Eupert Smith. *Even in this accursed region, 
whither thirst for gold has gathered ruflBans and 
outcasts from every part of the earth, man is allowed 
to taste something of hliss — the bliss of those who 
feel their faculties dying out into the imconsciousness 
of sleep.' 

Having thus pondered over the quiet plain, Eupert 
descended the hill, and cautiously picking his way 
amidst the pits and moimds of Pig-sty Gully, re- 
turned to the hut in time to find Edward sitting on 
his bed, and by the light of a lamp reading his 
Bible. 

*Well, Ned,' observed the elder brother, sitting 
down on the log of wood which, for many days, had 
been his usual seat, ^I have been seeing, or rather I 
should say hearing,. the diggers turn in for the night, 
and I hope it will prove the last time of my wishing 
them sound rest from the top of Pig-sty Hill. I 
must say they mark the close of the day's work in 
^propriate style. In more civilised parts of the 
world the advent of balmy sleep is announced by'the 
ringing of silver bells; but in this hateful region 
of crime and sordid toil and bodily suffering, man 
heralds the approach of tranquil night with a 
deafening uproar of fire-arms and savage dogs. I have 
had enough of the gold-fields, and, thank heaven ! 
to-morrow morning we shall quit them for ever.' 
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* It was your proposal in the first instance that we 
should take a look at them ; and when we resolyed 
to try our luck as diggers amongst the diggers^ and 
marched up from Melbourne, you were in high 
spirits.' 

* Of course, I acted my part with spirit, and sang 
out right gallantly.' 

' Do diggers always sing ? ' 

' They ought, my boy, for they are thieves, and 
thieves are bound by honour and policy to wear 
cheerful countenances, so that they may be taken for 
honest men.' 

In his old guileless matter-of-fact fashion, Edward 
answered, ' It is no theft to pick up the gold which 
belongs to no one.' 

* True, my dear boy ; but it is a theft of a very 
complicated sort to run up a bill with an honest 
tradesman, and pay him with a forged note.' 

' I have taken a long jump to keep up with you, 
and yet my leap is short. I don't follow you, Eu. 
What are you after ? ' 

* Amongst civilised nations, my dear brother, gold 
is the most honourable circulating medium — ^that is 
to say, it has been universally accepted as an object 
of high desire — ^in exchange for which men are 
happy to give whatever commodities they may 
possess. Civilised nations, assembled in common 
parliament, said, " There is inherent in this yellow 
metal no virtue which necessarily gives happiness or 
preeminence to those who possess a large stock of 
it ; but, as we must use some substance for a symbol 
of capital — i.e., real wealth — i.e., the realisation of 
human labour, and as this yellow metal, by reason 
of its rarity and the diflSculty in the way of mul- 
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tiplying our present stock of it, will prove a far more 
convenient circulating medium than shells, or bits 
of leather, or strips of paper — let us agree that we all 
wish to possess as much as possible of this not neces- 
sarily-attractive yellow metal, and also consent to 
exchange articles of food or raiment, and all other 
things necessary to life and provocative of enjoyment, 
for the possession of said metal I ' The proposal was 
unanimously adopted by civilised nations, whereupon 
every grain of the then-existing stock of gold in the 
hands of civilised humanity, represented a certain 
amount of actual capital — could procure a certain 
definite quota of comfort, or luxury, or dignity. 
Every grain of gold floating about society was, in 
efifect, a bank-note issued by civilised humanity, 
which note every item of civilised humanity was 
ready to accept in full faith that the great bank of 
civilised himianity would honestly fulfil its promises 
given to all holders of such note. This, Ned, is the 
whole theory of gold as a circulating medium. As 
you have never studied political economy this may 
be a new view to you.' 

* It is a new view to me,' returned Edward. 

* On the first establishment of this system it worked 
admirably. Apart from its unreasonable favouritism 
to those who were already holders of the yellow 
metal — a very small class, by the way, at that time 
— it conferred nothing but benefit on the human 
race. Gold became a stimulus to exertion, and a 
convenient means whereby every special labourer, in 
return for his particular work, could get from other 
special labourers the commodities which he most 
desired. No one could take a handful of capital 
from the great storehouse of civilised humanity 

VOL. ni. F 
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without giving up the piece of gold which established 
his right to the handfiiL As soon as the system had 
got fairly to work, the persons were very few who 
could obtain a piece of yellow metal, imless they 
gave in return for it some commodity produced, 
either by sheer hard work, or desdierous cunning. 
For a time all went welL But in the course of 
generations certain indolent knaves and varlets 
reasoned thus : — " Civilised humanity says that we 
have no right to any share in the good things of life, 
unless we prove the right by the production of a 
certain quantity of gold. Civilised humanity having 
laid down this arbitrary rule, maintains it under the 
impression that a piece of gold is invariably a re- 
presentation of some amount of honest labour — ^a 
consequence of useful toil, whereby its possessor has 
increased the general stock of wealth, and has in 
consequence a fair claim to a corresponding quantity 
of comfort. But if we can contrive to get gold 
without work, either by stealing it out of rich men's 
pockets, or picking up in the highways, or by some 
other process in which honest toil bears no part — 
our gold, thus easily obtained, will be regarded by 
civilised humanity as a consequence of labour, just 
as much as if it had been earned with hard toiL 
Let us see, then, if we can't steal or find gold, and 
by laying it on the bank counters of civilised hu- 
manity, pass ourselves off as honest and useful 
workers, who, having done our race a prodigious 
amount of good, may reasonably demand the race to 
do as much for us." 

* Whereupon, charmed with so ingenious and plau- 
sible a suggestion,' observed Edward, in a tone of 
enquiry, 'the indolent knaves and shrewd varlets 
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made good speed to California, and the diggings of 
Australia ? ' 

* Even so.' 

'But though the labour may not be productive, 
in one sense of the term, it is genuine, hard, trying 
labour. Diggers do not pick up nuggets, as easily 
as children gather fruit from a strawberry-bed, when 
strawberries are in season. Heaven knows that the 
poor di^er must work hard.- 

* That is why he is so truly contemptible,' rejoined 
Bupert^ with the playfulness of a boy and the 
bitterness of a cynic. *The scoimdrel meant to 
have an easy time of it; and, lo, he finds that he has 
placed his lines in by no means pleasant places. 
Instead of victimising civilised humanity, he is the 
victim. A successful rogue coromands respect ; but 
a knave out of luck is even more despicable than an 
honest man in difficulties.' 

* A cynic raiUng at his fellow-men is a pleasant 
companion in the miserable solitude of Pig-sty 
GhiUy.' 

'A cynic! I am no cynic; — but a satirist.' 

* Tell me the difference between the two.' 

* The cynic, my dear brother, is a morose dullard, 
altogether devoid of moral perceptions. On the other 
hand, the satirist is a combination of moral sensi- 
bility and moral infirmity, with a subtle intellect, 
whereby he gives pathetic utterance to the pity and 
scorn, the good and the evil, which are always con- 
tending for mastery in his heart. He is so keenly 
sensible of the wickedness of the world that he cannot 
do otherwise than hate it ; he is so alive to the good- 
ness of the world that he must needs love it ; and 
thus distracted by love and hate, he is usually found 

p2 
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in extremes, either thinking far too ill or far too well 
of his fellow-men.' 

^ Does he never set to work earnestly, to make 
them better ? ' 

^ Very seldom.' 

* Does he ever ? ' 

* Occasionally ; but when he so exerts himself, he 
ceases to be a satirist.' 

^ Then, Eu,' said Edward, bluntly, * take my advice, 
and try to make the world better.' 

Having given which pithy piece of advice to his 
friend, Edward rolled himself up in his rug, and 
lying back upon his camp-bed, composed himself for 
rest 

Eupert, also, having taken his revolver from his 
pocket, and placed it near his hand, surrendered 
himself to sleep — ^wrapped up in a woollen rug, and 
extended upon the ground, which had been his only 
couch since he sold his camp-bed at Cadger's Alley. 

Soon the silence of the hut was broken only by 
the steady respirations of the two sleeping friends. 




CHAPTER LXXX. 

A SUDDEN ATTACK. 

EFOEE dawn the rest of both sleepers was 
disturbed. 

Edward's gold hunting watch had scarce- 
ly marked the hour of 2 a.m., when there 
came from his lips a cry of agony that roused Eupert 
from slumber, and caused him to exclaim, as he 
leaped to his feet, * For heaven's sake, what is the 
matter ? ' 

* Eupert,' was the answer, ^I am very, veiy ill. 
There is fire raging within me; and the muscles 
of my body are tortured with cramp. I have known 
suffering before; but never, till this hour, have I 
endured such hideous torment.' 

The artist spoke these words in a low voice, with 
a self-command and a manifest freedom from ground- 
less alarm which rendered them very impressive. 

Having struck a match, Eupert lit the lamp and 
examined his brother's face with anxious scrutiny. 

' Tell me all about it, Ned,' he said, tenderly. 

* Wait a minute — these fits of cramp come and go,' 
was Edward's reply. * There — the spasm is off now. 
For two or three minutes I shall be better. Well, 
two hours or more since, I woke up after a horrid 
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dream-r-in a shivering fit. I knew that the night 
was warm; but, nevertheless, I shuddered with 
cold. Then I became burning hot; dry, feverish, 
and parched with thirst. These awful pains were 
the next change; and they have been seizing me 
and subsiding by turns — ever since. I determined 
not to wake you ; for I knew, dear Eu, how much 
you needed rest I For weeks past, Eu, you've been 
a mere slave to me I Dear old Eu ! What a good 
fellow you are, and ' 

At which point another groan of agony stopped 
the sufferer's speech. 

The writer will not disfigure his story with details 
of the suffering which Edward endured, and Bupert 
witnessed, between the utterance of the cry which 
roused the latter, and the arrival of that hour at 
which the brothers had intended to start for their 
walk from Pig-sty Grully to Cadger's Alley. 

Before that hour came, it was clear to Eupert that 
Edward was powerless to make the journey on foot; 
that even had there been a horse and cart ready at 
hand for his accommodation, the drive over the rugged 
country to the spot where they had engaged to meet 
the'* return team' would have been attended with 
imminent peril. 

Throughout the preceding twelve months there 
had been creeping over the numerous camps of the 
Bendigo gold-field a low fever of a most peculiar type 
— a ' fever resembling typhoid rather than typhus, 
but lacking some of the distinctive features of the 
malady which swept * Albert the Good' from the 
earth ; a fever that was persistent rather than viru- 
lent ; not so much a malignant as an insidious and 
obstinate disease. It did not run a sharp course of 
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twelve or twenty-one days, but lagged on for twelve 
or twenty-one weeks; hugging the wretches on 
whom it fastened its fangs ; in length of endurance 
resembling the ague and marsh fevers of British 
fenlands ; and, in the capriciousness of its intermis- 
sions, diflFering from the forms of febrile derange- 
ment known to European physicians. It was marked 
by no critical period, beyond which lay death or 
recovery. Usually, mental confiision was not [an 
attendant symptom, even in its most violent stages. 
But for achieving the utter prostration of its victims 
— ^the prostration of their intellectual, moral, and 
physical energies — this low fever of the Australian 
diggings had neither superior nor equal in the entire 
range of nosology. 

It was most rife in the Bendigo country during 
the cold months of the year 1853. With the advent 
of the warmer weather in December, it greatly sub- 
sided; but the medical practitioners of the diggings 
noticed — and doubtless some of them, on reading this 
chapter, will remember — that as the temperature 
became more oppressive from heat, the convalescents 
from this lingering epidemic were frequently attacked 
with that horrible, agonising, and widely-destructive 
malady — Australian dysentery. 

Of tiie convalescents who at the moment of escaping 
from the sluggish fever were smitten with the more 
violent disease, Edward was one ; and as he lay in 
his brother's arms, striving to endure his torture 
with becoming fortitude, Eupert was not slow to 
perceive the nature of the situation. 

'Dear boy — good old Eu,' gasped Edward, as 
Eupert wiped drops of sweat from a brow which 
scarcely ten minutes before had been parched with 
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fever; 'the hand of death is upon me. I shall 
never again look at the White Needles and the 
happy cliffs of old England.' 

' Keep a good heart, Ned,' replied the other in 
stouter tones of cordiality than any which ordinarily 
came from his lips, ' and I'll carry you through this 
brush as I carried you through the last.' 




CHAPTEE LXXXI. 

MB. KUPEET smith's BESPECT FOR 'THE FACULTY' 
INCREASES. 

j|OR ten days the attack grew more violent. 
For ten days there was a steady pro- 
gress of disease towards that stage of ex- 
haustion from which the sufferer under 
Australian dysentery seldom or never recovers. 

Throughout the first week Eupert really hoped 
that Edward's vigorous constitution would throw off 
the malady; but when that period had passed, he 
could not shut his eyes to the perilous character of 
his brother's position, or disguise from himself that 
they were both in a most deplorable plight. Amongst 
his miscellaneous stores of information, the young 
barrister had a smattering of medical knowledge — 
whereby he was enabled to minister with intelligence 
to the sick man's wants, and appreciate the gravity 
of his symptoms. Common sense, and the guidance 
of a few simple rules, led him to the conclusion that 
an astringent and stimulating, as well as light diet, 
was necessary for the invalid's preservation. After 
drawing out in his mind a list of kitchen comforts 
which would meet his friend's requirements, and 
then selecting from the list those compounds which 
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there was any chance of his being able to procure 
amongst the scattered stores of the gold-field, he 
decided to go in search of arrow-root, brandy, and 
port wine. Sometimes brandy, of a wholesome kind, 
could be purchased at the sly grog shops of the 
gullies; port wine was a greater rarity — ^but still 
there was in the country a limited supply of that 
wine, in quality good enough for medicinal purposes, 
and obtainable at prices varying from ten shillings 
to two guineas a bottle. Of beef, to be converted 
into beef-tea, Eupert knew that, until his narrow 
finances were utterly exhausted, he could procure 
an abundance in Cadger's Alley. 

Leaving Edward to his sufiferings in the deserted 
gully, Eupert spent an entire day in searching for 
the aiticle of which he stck)d in need. Cadger's 
Alley furnished him with some packets of potatoe 
arrow-root, but of port or brandy it had not a bottle 
for sale. Cadger's Alley recommended Eupert to 
try Kangaroo Flat — a digger settlement three miles 
further away from Pig-sty Grully. There was strong 
evidence that everything in creation, or out of it, 
was procurable for money at Sandy Bean's store. 
Flat Comer, Kangaroo Flat. 

Eupert walked to Kangaroo Flat, and procured 
from Sandy Bean a bottle of British brandy, paying 
for it the moderate sum of twenty-five shillings ; but 
vast as were Sandy Bean's resources, he had no pqrt 
wine, either in wood or bottle. But the clever 
Scotchman, whose knowledge of * business in the 
diggings' was perfect, had a friend in Cut-throat 
Grully, who had a very prime cellar. The distance 
between Kangaroo Flat and Cut-throat Gully was not 
more than five or six miles ; the way to it could not 
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be missed^ since it lay along Bushranger Scrub, over 
ground drilled and riddled with shafts, and popu- 
lous with gold-seekers. Thither Eupert went, and 
obtained two bottles of port, for just the same sum 
which he had been compelled to pay for one of British 
brandy. 

When he once again stood by Edward's side, 
Supert had toiled over full thirty miles of country, 
rough, broken, and very trying to pedestrians, and 
had spent more than half of the cash, which had 
been assigned to the expenses of the invalid's journey 
from Cadger's Alley to Melbourne. Making light of 
his previous exertions, the devoted attendant, instead 
of resting after his long walk, spent the next hour in 
concocting negus, arrow-root, and beef-tea for his 
patient. 

Seven times four-and-twenty hours passed — each 
hour containing sixty minutes of conscious agony, 
or unrefreshing stupor for the sick artist — each hoiur 
fraught with bodily labour or sharp mental anxiety 
to the sick man's brother. 

On the eighth day the young barrister — he who 
had formerly been the dainty, subtle, gay, fastidious 
dandy of a fiashionable London club-house — acknow- 
ledged to himself that his condition was desperate. 
On that morning he foimd himself in the hut with a 
supply of food and stimulants for two or three days 
more ; but he had paid away, in Cadger's Alley, the 
last coin which he and his brother possessed. He 
had sold every article of furniture from the hut, with 
the exception of the bed on which Edward lay, the 
two rugs (which were absolutely necessary to protect 
a man, so exceedingly reduced, from the chill air of 
the nights), and a few cooking utensils. 
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The only clothes left to Rupert were his much- 
worn boots, a pair of old tweed trowsers, a blue 
flannel jumper, and a cabbage-tree hat. This was 
literally his entire wardrobe. He had sold his 
second revolver, his life preserver, and every article 
of adornment which he once possessed. There still 
remained to the brothers Edward's pistol, the ring 
which Lady Starling had given him, and the late 
Colonel Starling's gold watch. 

Of these articles Rupert had already taken posses- 
sion ; and he had decided to sell the pistol (a well- 
made revolver) at the store in Cadger's Alley on the 
following day. 

Notable was it that, in this period of awful ex- 
tremity, the butterfly barrister determined to sell the 
last weapon that remained to him and his brother, 
before he parted mth their family relics. 

* Ru, you must see if you can't sell the watch to- 
morrow,' gasped Edward, faintly ; ^ the store-keepers 
will anyhow buy it for old gold.' 

^ No, Ned, your pistol must go first. If the wild 
dogs come in upon us and devour us, why, let them. 
I could not keep them off with but one weapon.' 

*No, no, Ru,' urged Edward, again using tlie 
affectionate diminutive which it had become his wont 
to apply to his half-brother, * keep the pistol, it will 
be of more service to us than the watch. Then you 
must sell Lady Starling's ring — our grandmother's 
ring. Before we have consumed them, I trust it will 
be all over with me, and then — and then — you'll 
find another piece of gold about me, which will help 
you to get back to Melbourne.' 

There was a peculiar bright light in Edward's 
eyes as he said this. 
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* You are richer than I thought,' returned Eupert. 

*Look at it, Eu,' rejoined the other, puUing from 
beneath his dingy scarlet jumper a locket containing 
the lock of Flo's hair. 

' Put it back, Ned. I never saw it before, and I 
don't want you to tell me whose hair it is. You 
must never part with it. You shall never be stript 
of it. Trust to me.' 

' Dear boy, a few days hence you'll have to borrow 
a spade in Cadger's Alley and dig my grave with it,' 
responded Edward, speaking in a faint voice. ' Dig 
it at the spot, Eu, where we sat that last Sunday 
evening before I was struck with the fever. Before 
you lay me in it, take the hair from the locket. Put 
the lock of lovely silk upon my breast, and then 
throw over me the earth, which will soon be green 
and pleasant at the top. Mind, keep the gold, Eu. 
When I have left you, you must think for yourself. 
And — and— Eu, if you should live and return to 
England and should ever see her, tell her in how 
pleasant a place you laid me to rest; tell her that you 
put the lock of her hair — her^ her own hair — on my 
breast, before you looked at me for the last time. 
To know that can do her no harm. It won't pain 
her if she has ceased to care for me. If she grieve 
for my death, it will comfort her. But take the gold, 
Eu, for. gold is scarce in this land of gold.' 

The poor fellow could say no more. 

The speech had some effect on Eupert. 

He resolved that no distress should drive him to 
commit the sacrilege of taking the gold from his 
brother's dead body. 

But he determined to reconsider his decision to 
part with the revolver, and in any case to defer his 
visit to Cadger's Alley for another day. 
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Those very touching words, moreover, took from 
him almost all of the little hope which he had been 
resolutely cherishing for days past ; and in place of 
that hope arose a fear — which rapidly strengthened 
into a conviction — ^that the angel of death was coming 
with dark wings outspread, to the miserable dwelling 
in which he had learnt to care for his brother more 
purely, unselfishly, ardently, than he had ever before 
cared for living thing. 

The ninth day he spent in Pig-§ty Gully, keeping 
watch over the stricken man, tending upon him 
with womanly gentleness, and observing how the 
muscles of his face were affected by pain. 

At the close of that day he left the cabin for half- 
an-hour, and walked to the quiet spot where Edward 
had expressed a wish to be buried. It was a very 
still and peaceful nook ; and as Eupert surveyed it 
in the soft light of evening, he felt that in after 
years he should look back to it as hallowed ground. 

On his return to the hut he found Edward wander- 
ing in intellect. Hitherto in every stage of his 
wearing malady the artist's mind had been clear, 
and strangely vigorous for the mind of one whose 
physical prostration was extreme ; but now he was 
muttering deliriously. At one time he imagined 
himself sitting in the Newman Steet studio, and 
talking to his old preceptor, John Buckmaster. Then 
the names of fellow pupils mingled with his earnest 
rhapsodies about art. Once he clenched his hands, 
and then, raising them as if in prayer, cried aloud, 
* Grod ! do let me paint a picture so beautiful that 
no one can look at it without loving Thee.' Then 
the memory of Flo crossed his brain. Twice he 
uttered her name passionately ; and instantly added. 
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in a tone of self-reproof, /No, no; you shall not 
know it. I love you too mudh to let you know it.' 

It Was not till Edward's reason had thus partially 
left him, that Eupert fully realised the wretched 
isolation of his position, and felt his utter impotence 
to contend with death and face all the horrors that 
crowded upon him. 

The cowardice which lay at the base of his 
character asserted itself; and with his grief for his 
luckless brother there mingled lively terror for him- 
self. What should he do in that wild, inhospitable 
land, without Mends or money, if he, too, were to be 
attacked by Edward's malady ? Eevolting pictures 
of hideous deaths occurred to his excited imagination. 
Stories, he remembered, of wretched men who 
had died of hunger in the bush ; of others who had 
crawled into deserted huts to rest, and had been 
devoured by the wild dogs ; of miserable creatures 
who had expired through disease, under the eyes of 
selfish, brutish, ferocious ruflBans, who would not 
stop in their eager search for gold to solace and 
sustain dying men. Such stories, heard for the first 
time at the camp-fires of diggers, and often repeated 
by him with cynical comments and the exaggerations 
of a ghastly humour, were now no matter for sneer 
and jest. His artificial stoicism was broken down, 
and they terrified him. 

An hour later he was tormented with the thought 
that he had not done everything which lay in his 
power to save the life of his brother. 

More than once during Edward's second illness 
he had thought of searching for a doctor. There 
were surgeons and physicians — men, in many cases, 
of distinguished attainments — in the surrounding 
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encampments of the diggers. Thrice and again he 
had questioned himself as to the advisability of sum- 
moning one of these vagrant doctors to Pig-sty 
Gully ; but in disdain for cultivated men who, like 
himself, also a cultivated man, had relinquished an 
honourable vocation for vulgar toil, he had decided 
that he would have * nothing to do with bush-doctors, 
but would fight it out by himself.' 

But now, in his agitation and under a terrifying 
sense of impotence, he reproached himself for not 
having sought medical aid, and he resolved that, if 
Edward were alive on the following morning, he 
would walk to Cadger's Alley and ask where he could 
find a doctor. 




CHAPTER LXXXIL 

DOCTORS AT THE DIGGINGS. 




HE morning came, and Edward was still 
alive. 

Not only was he alive, but his faculties 
were less clouded; his physical prostra- 
tion was not more declared, and one of the most 
distressing features of his malady was much less 
marked. His spirits, moreover, were good. On 
hearing Rupert's intention to go in search of a doctor, 
he spoke at first a few words of dissuasion, and then 
consented to the proposal, saying, * Yes, Ru, perhaps 
you are right. A doctor accustomed to treat this 
terrible disease may be able to help me ; and, if he 
can't do me any good, it will comfort you a few days 
hence to remember that a regular man was with me 
at last; so be off, I shall manage very well while 
you are away.' 

So, with a lighter and more cheerful heart, after 
he had made every possible arrangement for his 
brother's comfort, Rupert once again started for 
Cadger's Alley. 

Although the immediate vicinity of Pig-sty Grully 
had been deserted by the diggers, as well as the gully 
itself, there were very many encampmcats of gold- 

VOL. IIL G 
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seekers less distant than Cadger's Alley from the hut 
wherein Edward lay. But Cadger's Alley was the 
metropolis of the Pig-sty Grully district— which 
lay on the extreme outskirts of the Bendigo country, 
and at least nine miles from the noble creek after 
which the wide gold-field was named. At some one 
of these nearer settlements Rupert was aware that 
he would doubtless find a medical practitioner ; but 
the reflection that he might lose much time in 
wandering from gully to guUy before he should 
discover the particular aggregation of huts, that was 
80 fortunate as to possess a doctor of good repute, 
decided him to march straight to Cadger's Alley. 

At Cadger's Alley he met with disappointment. 

One of its two doctors had, just three days before, 
packed his tent and furniture on a cart, and moved 
onwards in the direction of Bendigo Creek. Where 
he could be found, it was impossible for the store- 
keeper at Cadger's Alley to say. He was a very 
clever fellow, according to the storekeeper's account 
— ^great in surgery; well-esteemed amongst the 
married ladies of the diggings ; nota,ble for his dex- 
terity in stopping teeth with gutta-percha; and 
brilliantly successful in cases of delirium tremens. 
The storekeeper spoke feelingly of the loss which 
Cadger's Alley had sustained in the departure of a 
doctor, who, besides being a perfect master of his 
art, was a clever hand at cards and conjuring tricks, 
and regularly received his copies of ' Bell's Life in 
London,' within ten days of their arrival in the 
colony. 

The other, and less famous of the two doctors, still 
exercised his profession in the Alley. He was a man 
of parts, and some very attractive qualities, though 
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Tinworthy of comparison with the physician who had 
just left the settlement. Bupert would act wisely in 
looking him up. His residence was at the other end 
of the embankment; and was easily discernible by 
the number of dogs lying aroimd it, and by an im- 
posing announcement on a strip of canvas, fixed on 
poles — which announcement informed thirsty way- 
feurers that Dr. Bellair sold ^phizzing drinks and 
Beelzebub Powders.' 

To Dr. Bellair Eupert wended his way. The 
doctor was something hairier and more dirty than 
London physicians usually are. Indeed, with the 
exception of his forehead, which looked like a patch 
of baldness, and his nose, which was obtrusively 
beaked, and his eyes, which shone like the eyes of 
. a Skye terrier, the learned physician's head was 
. aU hair. His aspect was decidedly canine. For 
a minute Eupert fancied that the doctor was the 
biggest of the doctor's own dogs, dressed in his 
master's trousers and jumper, and sagaciously acting 
the part of a physician at the diggings. 

Dr. Bellair was in luck's way, and speedily let 
Eupert know that it wouldn't answer his purpose to 
ride over to Pig-sty Gully. ' Syringe your eyes with 
aqua fortis,' exclaimed the hairy physician. ' You 
must be a greenhorn to think I am going over to 
your gully on such an errand ! Do you know who 
I am, sir ? I am Bellair — BeUair of Cadger's Alley. 
I have more dogs than any other man in the diggings. 
Bellair's "Prime and Everlasting Iced Phizzing 
Drinks" hold their own in Melbourne as well as 
Bendigo. I am a gentleman, sir; my father was 
worth his thousands. My mother might have married 
an English earl, but then, as she wouldn't have me 

o 2 
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for a son — so she preferred my father. I am sole 
medical man in this place ; at this very moment I 
am expecting calls from six ladies obstinately bent 
on increasing the population. The air of the diggings 
is wonderfdl for that sort of thing. As to visiting 
your friend, I couldn't conscientiously do it. I 
should be leaving six poor ladies to probable death — 
and what's more, I don't suppose you could pay me 
properly for doing what you want. But don't make 
your mind imeasy. Take a dozen of my Beelzebub 
Powders; give your friend one of them mixed in 
half-a-pint of water every four hours, and in two 
days you'll see him on his l^s again. There : take 
your powders, lay down seven-and-sixpence, and be 
off. A man with my large practice can't give up too 
much time to one case without being guilty of in- 
justice to other cases. Be off with you 1 or Fll un- 
muzzle that bull-dog there, and let you see the shape 
of his teeth.' 

Having first thought Dr. Bellair a dog in human 
clothes, and subsequently suspected him of being in 
an advanced stage of intoxication, Eupert finally 
came to the conclusion that he was insane. Having 
arrived at which by no means erroneous conclusion, 
he hastily left Mr. Bellair's presence, without the 
packet of Beelzebub Powders, and retraced his steps 
to ' the store.' 

*Well,' observed the store-keeper, when Eupert 
had given him a minute account of Dr. Bellair's 
conduct; *I told you that he was not of a mealy- 
mouthed sort, and I gave you to understand that in 
0ome matters he was " below par " as a doctor and 
likewise as an inderwiddle. But there mv^t be 
fomething good in a fellow who is so uncommon fond 
of dogs,' 
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In answer to Bupert's question where he should 
next go in search of a doctor, the store-keeper 
scratched his head, and then asked, *You know 
Bendigo Back Lane ? ' 

* Yes,' answered Eupert, * but it is some distance 
from here. It is on White Hill, and looks over 
the creek.' 

* Exactly ; five miles from here, and looks over the 
creek.' 

* Is there a good doctor there ? ' 

* Yoif go there, to a store kept by " Schroeder, 
Pike, and Dandy." ' 

* " Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy," ' said Eupert. 

* Schroeder is a hard-working fellow and a pal of 
mine,' explained the store-keeper. * Pike is a thief, 
and I should like to hear that some one had dropped 
a bit of lead into his lungs. Dandy is a doctor, and 
an uncommon clever doctor, too. He doesn't go 
in r^ularly for doctoring; he does doctoring at 
chance times, just as grown folks eat blackberries — 
for the sake of old times, and not because they can 
get any good out of them. So you'll be all the more 
likely to find him at home. " S. P. & D.," have " a 
claim " out there, and Dandy prefers working on the 
claim to doctoring. If you can get on the right side 
of Dandy, you'll be lucky. He cured me of the 
fever, and when I got round and was game to give 
him a brace of fivers, hang me ! he'd take nothing 
except a few cakes of my best Cavendish. You try 
Davdy!^ 

Having thanked the store-keeper for his infor- 
mation and advice, Eupert turned upon his heel, and 
under the fierce glare of the mid-day sun walked to 
Bendigo Back Lane, in order that he might * try Dr. 
DandyJ 






CHAPTER LXXXin. 

CONCERNING THE FIRM OF ^SCHROEDEB, PIKE, AND 
DANDY/ 




HE store of ' Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy,' 
was a notable institution in Bendigo Back 
Lane. 

The premises in which the three part- 
ners carried on business consisted of a large, lofty, 
inornate room, built of roughly-sawed timber, and 
roofed with tiles ; three camp tents ; and a stable, made 
of poles and tarpaulin, and capable of entertaining 
half-a-dozen horses. The room was so sturdy an erec- 
tion that it was calculated to withstand wind and rain 
for at least five years ; a fact which made it manifest 
that Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy, were not mere 
units of a vagabond population, but ' a firm ' bent 
on holding their ground in Bendigo Back L^ne, and 
in due course becoming the oldest inhabitants of the 
settlement. 

It was mid-time betwixt noon and two o'clock p.m., 
on a broiling, sultry, scorching summer day. The 
dull foliage of the gum trees sorely needed rain ; and 
a hot breeze — more oppressive than the sultry still- 
ness of the Bed Sea atmosphere — bore clouds of dust 
over sweeps of withered grass and parched shrubs. 
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The intense heat of an entire century of English dog- 
days, condensed into one forenoon, would have been 
refreshing coolness in comparison with the blistering, 
glaring fire of the sun and air — beneath which the 
more resolute diggers of the Bendigo e^old-fields toiled 
during the mid hours of that day. 

No pick was audible in the claim of * Schroeder, 
Pike, and Dandy.' It was unusual for Schroeder 
and Pike to work for long together in their excava- 
tions ; but Dandy often toiled in * the claim ' from 
dawn till noon, and from an early hour of the after- 
noon till sunset. 

On the particular day to which this chapter draws 
attention. Dr. Dandy had succumbed to the heat, 
and was reposing on a rug in the after part of the 
timber-built store-room; in the foremost division 
of which capacious apartment, Elihu Pike sat on a 
pile of jumpers smoking Cavendish tobacco of super- 
lative strength, and Mr. Schroeder was busying him- 
self with the labour of arranging goods in readiness 
for the customers whom he expected to visit him at 
the close of the day. 

Joel Schroeder was an agile, diminutive, intelli- 
gent German. His appearance was out of the common 
way of human appearance ; and its singularity did 
not in any way depend on that which a father would 
like to see reproduced in his children. He was a little 
pug-nosed, pouting-mouthed fellow, without a single 
hair on his face. He was beardless, whiskerless, with- 
out moustache, without eyebrows, without eye-lashes. 
He had hair upon his head — short, colourless hair, 
that stood up like the wire of a wire brush. In his 
childhood, perhaps a mother had looked into his 
eyes and thought them blue ; but when he was the 
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chief store-keeper of Bendigo Back Lane, those eyes 
had no definable colour, save in their whites, which 
were always deeply blood-shot. Let it be added 
that the ground colour of Joel Schroeder's complexion 
suggested thoughts of a very dirty kid glove that 
had once been of a pale, primrose tint. But the 
little man had a soimd core of goodness in him : he 
was industrious, shrewd, honesty and imperturbably 
good-humoured. There was also a touch of poetry in 
his nature. Occasionally he sang songs in honour 
of his father-land, which. Heaven knows, had done 
little enough for him ; and his secret ambition was 
to save money, and play the part of munificent 
benefactor to an army of poverty-stricken relations, 
who climg to the soil of their native village in that 
same father-land. 

A very difierent personage was Elihu Pike. Tall 
and slim, sinewy and strong, but spare in body ; bold 
in speculation, bountiful in promises, and unquestion- 
ably keen in business, he was looked up to in 
Melbourne as a person who, though he never took 
pick or shovel in band, save for amusement or salu- 
tary exercise, was gleaning more yellow metal from 
the gold-fields than the most fortimate nugget- 
seeker. His costume was distinctive in a society 
which set all rules of European dress at defiance. 
He persisted in wearing a black cloth walking coat, 
white linen, gloves, and jewellery. Tlie gossips of 
* The Lane ' maintained that he had his boots cleaned 
three times a day, and that half-a-guinea would not 
cover his weekly expenditure in soap. A terribly 
smart fellow for the diggings was Elihu. He shaved 
his thin lips and long chin clean as an infant's every 
morning; he periodically oiled, clipped, and scented 
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his trim black whiskers ; and the ripple of his snaky, 
black tresses was attributed by envious scandal- 
mongers to a dejrterous use of curling-irons. His 
tBLce was perky, bird-like, impudent — especially 
remiarkable for the prominence of its aquiline nose, 
and for a pair of bright, dark, piercing eyes, which 
protruded from the sockets, so that they seemed 
almost to touch the wiry hair of the eyebrows over 
them. He did not wear a silk hat ; but the fineness 
and eminently respectable tone of his black wide- 
awake were a protest against the ruffianly abandon- 
ment of the head coverings in vogue throughout the 
diggings. In short, Mr. Elihu Pikers dress indicated 
his resolve to show the Britishers, who were the 
dominant element of the Bendigo population, that 
he belonged to the most civilised people on the face 
of creation. Moreover, in an authoritative voice, 
which was trained to glide down his nostrils and 
never by any chance made a passing acquaintance 
with his eye-teeth, Mr. Elihu Pike was wont to 
inform his friends that he was raised in Kentucky ; 
that his mother's brother was one of the most re- 
markable men in Boston; that he himself would 
sooner or later be President of the United States. 
Scald his coppers! bum his liver! and smash all 
creation in a postscript ! but he would — yes, that he 
would! 

What with the smoke which issued from Mr. Pike's 
lips in the fore part of the shop, and what with the 
smoke which Dr. Dandy was making at the back of 
the store, the atmosphere was cloudy, and, to the 
lashless eyes of Mr. Joel Schroeder, extremely irri- 
tating. 

* Sit down, you little red-eyed, pasty-faced imp, 
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and see if it ain't a tarnation sight more pleasant to 
smoke at your ease in such an everlasting stew-pan and 
smelting-fumace as this, than to be romping about 
like a caged hyena, and incessantly counting how 
many shillings go to a pound. Joel Schroeder, you are 
given over to a lust of gain ; and, scald my coppers ! 
if you don't turn from the evil of your ways, and 
take to rum and water and wholesome Cavendish in 
the middle of the day, it'll be a reather long season, 
I calculate, before you return to that farter-laund 
you are always jabbering about — and a still longer 
day before you send out cards of invitation to all the 
cousin Schroeders, bidding them come to fatted calf 
and unlimited tambourines.' 

These words came from Mr. Elihu Pike; but 
instead of responding to his partner's sarcastic raillery, 
the little German merely snorted a declaration of 
contempt, and continued his occupation of weighing 
out pounds of decidedly inferior tea, and packing 
them in paper. 

Unable to * get a rise,' as he elegantly expressed 
it, out of Joel Schroeder, the enterprising citizen of 
the United States expressed readiness to hear Dr. 
Dandy's opinion of things in general, if, he said, 
Dr. Dandy had done admiring his patent-leather 
boots. Whereto the deep bass voice of the recum- 
bent physician bluntly requested Mr. Elihu Pike to 
'hold his jaw.' It should be observed, by the way, 
that Mr. Pike's allusion to Dr. Dandy's patent-leather 
boots was an outburst of pleasantry — a freak of 
imaginative humour; the huge, athletic, burly 
physician being in appearance a savage of the 
savages, and about the most unlikely digger of all 
Bendigo to wear dress boots. Indeed ' Dandy ' was 
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not the doctor's real name, but a sobriquet which 
had in the first instance been fixed upon him by Mr. 
Elihu Pike, in ironical recognition of his defiant 
neglect of all devices for personal adornment; a 
sobriquet, moreover, which the big, heavy creature 
adopted with characteristic good-nature. 

'Wa-al, old boss,' returned Mr. Elihu Pike, *if 
you don't mean to go in for the ^* entente cordial,"' 
the more irrepressible are the arguments why I 
should fraternise with myself; so, with your per- 
mission, I'll liquor.' 

Having made this announcement, Mr. Elihu 
Pike drew towards him the bottle of rum, the jug of 
water, and the tumbler, which always stood on the 
counter of the store, for the gratuitous refreshment 
of valuable customers ; and, without waiting for an 
express permission from the * old boss,' he regaled 
himself with a liberal draught of stifif spirit and 
water. 

As Mr. Pike put the tumbler back upon the 
counter, Eupert Smith entered the shop. 

*Wa-al, stranger, what's your call about?' en- 
quired Mr. Elihu Pike. 

* Dr. Dandy at home ? ' 

' Stranger,' returned Mr. Pike, in his most aggra- 
vating key of nasal drawl, ^ you were raised in a 
tarnation bad school of manners, to ask a question 
before you have answered one that's been put to you ! 
You lantern-jawed, half-starved, unwashed loafer, 
what do you mean by putting your foot inside my 
*' salle de reception " without trimming yourself up, 
and observing the rules of civilised life ? I asked 
you, what's your call about ? And, scald my coppers, 
if you don't give me plain answer, I'll bimdle you 
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out of this store a precious sight quicker than you 
came into it ! ' 

As he spoke, the beads of Mr. Pike's eyes bright- 
ened mischievously, and his wiry eye-brows worked 
up and down, as though their function was to polish 
the eyes with smart brushing. 

* I want Dr. Dandy to come and see a friend of 
mine, who is at death's door,' answered Eupert, in a 
conciliatory tone. * My friend was just getting better 
of bush-fever, when he was struck with spasmodic 
dysentery, some ten days since, and he is dying.' 

* Wa-aJ, then,' philosophically rejoined Mr. Elihu 
Pike, modified by Eupert's communicativeness, and 
not displeased at the appearance of a stranger, with 
whom he could exchange words ; * what's the good of 
your troubling yourself about him ? If he is dying, 
why he's a gone 'coon, and you'd better be looking 
for a priest instead of a doctor.' After ten seconds' 
pause, he added, * Where is he ? ' 

'At Pig-sty Gully.' 

* Whew 1 that's a long way.' 

'It is a long way. I have walked from there to 
Cadger's Alley for a doctor, and at the Alley, the man 
who keeps the store told me to come on here.' 

* Ya-as ; I know the Alley, and I know the GuUy. 
But I thought every mortal thief of a gold-digger 
had left Pig-sty Grully weeks back ? ' 

'The place is deserted,' answered Eupert; *but 
when the others left, my friend. was so ill that he 
couldn't move. We have been living there for three 
weeks past, without a single neighbour ; and not a 
human creature but ourselves has been there since 
the diggers went.' 

* I am darned ! ' ejaculated Mr. Elihu Pike, raising 
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his eye-brows with astonishment, and taking another 
draught of rum and water. 

* I guess your are just a trifle down in your luck ? ' 
•was Mr. Pike's next speech. 

* Any fool might see that.' 

* Ya-as,' responded Mr. Pike's nasal drawl; *any 
fool might see that Bendigo ain't your nat'ral loca- 
tion. You are as lean and hungry-eyed a loafer as 
can be foimd in this land of gold. Your jumper is 
grea^, your breeches are ragged, your boots are in 
holes ; and yet you look me in the face and speak 
dow, just as if you were drawing on a pair of lemon 
kids in a pe-trician club-house, and had a cabriolet 
»id a high-stepping horse waiting for you outside, 
all ready to carry you at a bursting trot right into 
the heart of Buckingham Palace. Bum my liver, if 
you Britishers ain't all of you either slaves or swells 
from your mother's womb, — and those of you who 
are bom slaves are slaves to the grave; and those of 
you who are bom swells lick all creation for over- 
powering arrogance, under every combination of 
difficulties ! There you stand, without a decent bit 
of covering to your nakedness, looking at me, and 
smiling at me, as if you'd like to do me a friendly 
turn.' 

* Where can I find Dr. Dandy? ' enquired Eupert, 
not displeased at Mr. Pike's frankness. 

* He ain't so far ofif as you suppose,' returned Mr. 
Pike, winking his eye. 

* What 1 Am I speaking to Dr. Dandy ? ' enquired 
Bapert, with an air of surprise. 

A brilliant thought struck Mr. Pike. 

* Ya-as,' he answered, raising his voice so that it 
might be perfectly audible to his partner, who was 
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smoking at the back of the store. * You are talking 
to Dr. Dandy ! That's my name ; and, by the uni- 
versal chorus ! that's my natur 1 I am Dr. Dandy. 
I went through my medical facings in New York, 
then I studied my profession in Paris ; and when I 
was in London I put the best doctors of your land 
. up to a trick or two. Maybe you don't know who 
was the first man to try electric shocks in epilepsy ? 
No, of course you don't. Well, let that pass. I am 
Dr. Dandy; and you want me to do what I can 
to help your friend out of his troubles, and keep 
him this side of death. So far so good. Now comes 
another point that's worth a moment's considera- 
tion. What can you pay a man of my eminence, 
that will reward him for going over to Pig-sty Gully 
such a day as this ? Business is business ; let us 
have an understanding on that point.' 

For half-a-minute Eupert was silent. 

Then he answered, *I have not a farthing of 
money to offer you at the present moment, but I 
have an old gold watch, diamond set, and worth a 
considerable sum to any purchaser who should buy 
it only for the sake of the materials. I will sell this 
watch and pay you any sum which you can reason- 
ably ask of me.' 

* Let me look at it.' 

Eupert took the watch from his pocket, and placed 
it in Mr. Elihu Pike's hands for examination. 

^ You were a green hand,' observed Mr. Pike, after 
a careful scrutiny of the wateh, * not to have spouted 
this tool in Melbourne. You'd have got more money 
for it so than ever you'll get for it in this location. 
Still it is worth a goodish lump of money anywhere. 
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It's a handsome watch. Those birds, one above the 
other, are your family arms, eh ? ' 

* They are. But if you will come with me, let us 
lose no time.' 

*No such need for hurry as all that comes to, my 
ragged swell ! ' returned Mr. Pike. ' Come, I will 
make a contract with you. I'll go over to Pig-sty 
Gully, and not only give your friend the benefit of 
my medical advice, but supply him with medicines, 
food, liquor, and whatever else he may require, till he 
dies ; or from three weeks from the present time ; — 
on condition that upon his death, or at the end of 
that term, should he recover, the watch is mine. 
Do you agree ? I daresay I shall lose by the trans- 
action, but never mind that : I shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that I have done my duty.' 

'It is a bargain,' answered Eupert, after a few 
moments of consideration. 

* Wa-al, then,' replied Mr. Elihu Pike, ^ I may as 
well take possession of the watch now. It will be 
safer in my keeping than in yours.' 

'No, Dr. Dandy,' was Eupert's response. ^Do 
your work first, and then take the payment for it.' 

'You are a mighty cool customer. Can't you 
trust a member of an honourable profession? 
There — you don't want to show fight. Take your 
watch.' 

During this parley Dr. Dandy was at first an 
amazed, and then a deeply-interested, listener. He 
not only caught every word that passed between the 
two speakers, but as the conversation proceeded he 
examined minutely, and with lively concern, the 
features of the stranger. Enveloped in dense clouds 
of smoke, and disguised by his red-brown beard, 
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moustaches, whiskers, and unkempt locks, he would 
have escaped recognition from any friend of former 
days who had chanced to enter the shop. But 
Eupert, with the exception of one brief survey, which 
satisfied him that a man was lying on the ground 
and smoking at the further end of the store, had not 
troubled himself to look at the veritable doctor, so 
intensely occupied was he with the sham physician. 

Having restored the watch to his pocket, Eupert 
observed : ^ You stand to the bargain all the same, I 
suppose ? ' 

*No doubt,' returned Mr. Pike. 'And now, 
stranger, liquor. You can't '* shout" in this crib, 
but you are welcome to a drop first, and a drain 
afterwards, and I calculate you must want it, for you 
must have been streaked pretty considerable by your 
walk in the sun.' 

As he gave this invitation, Mr. Elihu Pike mixed 
a tumbler of rum and water. 

In the Australian go^-fields, where, in the confu- 
sion of ranks, a man's original social status was a 
scarcely appreciable power either for or against him, 
it was noticeable how the prosperous blackguarji 
never acquired from his good fortune even the 
thinnest veneering of refinement, and how the fallen 
gentleman— fallen to the lowest point of social de- 
gradation — never altogether lost the style and 
feelings of his old gentility. 

Observable was this trait of life at the diggings 
in the tone with which Eupert accepted Mr. Pike's 
offer, and extended his hand to receive the glass. 
No observant spectator — no such spectator, for in- 
stance, as the recumbent Dr. Dandy — could have 
seen the dingy, dirty, shirtless Eupert Smith at 
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that moment^ without detecting that, whatever he 
then was, he had been a gentleman at no very remote 
time. 

^ Thank you. The sun has pulled me a little,' he 
said, taking up the tumbler and standing at ease as 
he prepared to drink its contents. 

Bupert's attitude at that moment satisfied the 
doubts of the vigilant Dr. Dandy. 
' Springing to his feet, just as Eupert was on the 
point of touching his lips with the tumbler, the 
hirsute doctor rushed forward exclaiming, *Put 
down that glass, you scoundreL If you die of thirst, 
you shan't drink a single drop in this place, or my 
name is not Nat Savage.' 

As Dr. Dandy pronounced his real name, his eyes 
and Kupert's met. 

There was no doubt that the men knew each other. 

The glass dropped from Eupert's hand to the floor 
— ^the vessel broken and its contents spilt. 

In another half minute Nat Savage had struck a 
Mow with his left fist full at Eupert's face. Making 
Binre of his aim, confident that its force would reach its 
object, and inspired with a fierce madness of sudden 
anger, he had thrown the whole weight of his body 
into the blow. But quickly as the blow was dealt, 
Bupert saw it, and avoided it by dropping on his 
knees. In an instant Nat Savage had fallen to the 
ground, and Eupert having risen from his knees had 
put out a first foot for rapid flight. 

But ere he could take a second step, Nat Savage had 
caught him by the leg and pulled him to the ground. 

Three instants more, and the two men had fairly 
grasped each other, and closed in a desperate 
struggle. 

VOL. III. H 
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* By gorms ! ' shouted Mr. Elihu Pike, with intense 
delight. ^ This beats cockfighting ! Schroeder, two 
to one on the little chap ? Will you take me ? ' 

* Mein Grott ! ' screamed the little German, leaping 
nimbly over the counter, 'strike him down, shoot 
him, he is killing our pardner.' 

* Will you take me ? ' replied the American through 
his nose, as he caught hold of Schroeder and held 
him back. ' Come, three to one on the little chap. 
Will you take me ? ' 

Mr. Elihu's increasing confidence in Eupert's 
prowess was justified by events. The supple, sinewy, 
dexterous fellow contrived to grip Nat Savage's mus- 
cular throat, and writhing round, got completely the 
upper hand of him. 

The surgeon's face was purple, and Eupert was 
kneeling upon his body. 

Mr. Elihu Pike began to think the time had 
arrived for interference in behalf, of the youngest 
partner in the firm of ' Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy.' 

But before Mr. Pike could interfere, Eupert sud- 
denly relaxed his hold on his enemy's throat, and, 
without stopping to deliver words of formal farewell, 
ran from the store. With a speed which a brisk 
hackney could scarcely have matched, he forthwith 
scudded over the open heath, at the back of the lane, 
in the direction of a dense wood. 

Nat Savage sprang to his feet, and followed in 
pursuit. 

* Mein Grott ! ' again exclaimed the little Grerman, 
raising his hands with an air of ludicrous astonish- 
ment at the sudden disappearance of his partner, 
Dr. Dandy. 

*Joel Schroeder,' said Mr, Pike with his most 
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emphatic nasal drawl, * the doctor and his lively friend 
have gone oflF to settle their little differences in the 
Bush. That's just what they have agreed to do. I 
guess Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy have lost their 
youngest partner. I'll bet you ten to one we never 
see our friend Dandy again ! * 



CHAPTEE LXXXIV. 

IN WHICH NAT SAVAGE STATES HIS CASE. 




AD business been done on Mr. Elihu Pike's 
last offer, Joel Schroeder would have been 
the winner. 

In less than half-an-hour, Nat Savage 
reappeared in the store, to the delight of the Grerman, 
and the outspoken surprise of the American. 

*I never expected to see the light of your sweet 
face again,' observed Mr. Pike, accosting Dr. Dandy. 
* I thought you and your friend would kill each other 
in the Bush, that I did. I made up my mind that 
you would murder the other fellow, just at the par- 
ticular moment when he murdered you ; and, said I 
to Joel Schroeder, " Fine times these for the wild 
dogs ; " — ya-as, that I did. But here you are, back 
again — safe and sound. Let's have a look at your 
enemy's scalp, doctor.' 

* He got away,' sulkily answered Nat Savage, as 
with a dirty cloth he mopped up the perspiration 
which was streaming down his face. 

* What ! you let that eel give you the slip?' en- 
quired Mr. Pike, with an air of disgust. ^ You haven't 
lost him ? Burn my liver, doctor, how can you look 
me in the face and say so ? ' 
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' Don't fear that I won't lay hands on him again,' 
Nat Savage answered. * You know the way to Pig- 
sty GruUy ? — at least, Pike, you told him so.' 

* Ya-as, and I told him that I was Dr. Dandy ; but 
I guess that was an out-and-out lie.' 

* Anyhow, Pike, you'll tell the truth to an old pal 
like me,' rejoined Nat Savage, changing his tone. 
* Can you lead me to Pig-sty Grully ? The fox has 
run to ground there, and you must help me to 
unearth him.' 

*MustI? Indeed.' 

* Do you know the Gully ? ' 

* Wa-al, I do : there now.' 

* Then let us be oflF at once.' 

*No, doctor; not quite so much like a flash of 
lightning as all that comes to ! Fiist you must let 
me a little bit into your confidence, and give me an 
inkling as to the state of the case between you and 
the other 'coon. I say, " What is it ? State your 
case." If you want his scalp, because he has diddled 
you at rouge-et-noir, or told you that you look a vast 
deal more like a bear out of luck than a Christian 
gentleman, why, you may bum my liver, and smash 
all creation in a postscript, but I won't help you 
to get his blood. Thar now. But if he has trod 
on any particular com of yours, in such fashion that 
you have fair grounds for dropping a bullet into him, 
why, in that case — you'll see that Elihu Pike, U.S., 
knows how to stick by a friend. What I say is, " State 
your case ! " ' 

' Schroeder I ' said Nat Savage, * take the muzzle 
off the pup. Tell Slingsby to mind the shop. If 
the pup barks, he must come and see who's in the 
shop. Slingsby has just come back. I and Pike 
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are going aft for a talk, and, if you like, you can 
join us.' 

Three minutes later, the store having been put under 
the charge of Nat Savage's terrier and Slingsby, the 
three partners were sitting in the back part of the shop 
— Schroeder and Pike listening attentively to their 
firiend's statement. 

* What that skunk's name is I can't say for certain,' 
began Nat Savage, in a husky growling voice. * Like 
me, he has two names ; but one of mine belongs to 
me, whereas I think it is most likely that he has 
no right to either of his. Time was when he called 
himself Rupert Smith, barrister-at-law ; and there 
was a time when he called himself Edward Guerdon. 
Six or seven years ago, and for several years further 
back, he was a young swell in London — a barrister, 
a member of the Ehododendron Club in Pali-Mall, 
as rank a fop as you could find in all London, ay, and 
as clever a knave too. 

* Now, I will tell you what I know of him, though 
I have to tear my heart out to do it. You shall see. 
Pike, that I have a case against him, and you shall 
help me to — my revenge. A man doesn't pull the 
heart out of his breast for nothing. 

* Just about seven years and six months ago I went 
to lodge in Bristol Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
London. The landlady of the place was a talkative, 
asthmatic, dropsical old fool, deep in debt, always 
bragging about her former gentility, and neglecting 
every duty of woman's life. A garrulous old heathen. 
I don't believe she ever said a prayer or did an un- 
selfish deed in all her life. 

*That old woman had a little granddaughter — 
as natty, trim, clever a little filly as ever you clapt 
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eyes on. She was a beauty, and such a stunning 
right-minded little thing, notwithstanding her bad 
bringing up. 

* Well, I was the chief lodger in the house, and 
never a day passed on which I did not have a long 
jaw with old Mrs. Mutimer, and a few merry words 
with Kitty Kent (that was the poor child's name). 
You see, it was summer time, and the medical fellows 
went out of town just as I got into my new lodgings. 
My life at the hospitals was drawing to a close (if I 
had not been plucked half-a-dozen times it would 
have ended two or three years before then), and I 
had stopped up to grind for the next examination at 
the Hall and College. 

* When I went into the lodgings I intended to do 
nothing but read hard. 

* But I did something else. 

* For the first time in my life I fell in love. Yes, 
it may strike you as comical that a big, bulking, 
ungainly beast like me should have a grain of tender- 
ness in him — should ever have striven to win. the 
heart of a merry, laughing, delicate little girl. But 
I had a heart then. There are those who know I 
have one still. 

* Miss Kitty would have nothing to do with me 
in the way of serious love-making. She laughed at 
me, played with me, danced round me — ^treating me 
as a child might treat a big Newfoundland dog — but 
when she was tired of laughing, and I began to wedge 
in a few earnest words, she would run away, and make 
pretence that I had oflfended her. 

* That sort of treatment did not cure me. 

*It was not long before I saw that she loved 
another. 
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' Constantly coming to the house in Bristol Street 
was that man, Supert Smith — dressed like a dandy, 
scented, spick-and-span. By jingo, how I hated him ! 
If he had been Kitty's father he could not have taken 
more liberties with her. He gave her smart clothes, 
paid a master to teach her French, sent her to a 
dancing academy in Castle Street, Begent Street, 
taught her how to read poetry. I asked Kitty, who 
on earth he was, that she accepted so many favours 
from him. Was he a relation ? I enquired. '' Bless 
you, no ! " Kitty answered, with a laugh ; " he's only 
my guardian." ** Your guardian ? your legal guard- 
ian ? " I asked. She burst into a peal of laughter. 
*' My legal guardian ! " she said, enormously amused ; 
"No, no, — we only play at guardian and ward." 
** Sometimes," I answered, ** that's a very dangerous 
game, Miss Kitty." She called me a surly monster, 
and ran away. 

* Two days later, as I ran suddenly down stairs I 
came upon them in the hall. He was taking leave 
of her after one of the reading lessons ; — and I saw 
him kiss her. — By Jove ! 

*I told the old woman what I saw. She was 
neither indignant nor frightened. Mr. Eupert Smith 
was a very old friend, a munificent benefactor, a 
gentleman of fashion. He was a barrister, and 
belonged to a club, and went to grand parties ; and 
therefore, if he liked to kiss a little girl, just rising 
seventeen, of course he was at liberty to do so. That 
was, literally, all that I could get out of the old fool. 
I told her outright what I thought of her, saying, 
that old and decrepit as she was, she would live to 
repent her folly. Of course, the shindy ended in a 
scene. The old woman fell into sham hysterics ; I 
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walked out of the house. When this row took place, 
Kitty was not at home. 

• Of course I ought to have cut the connection ; but 
when a man is in love, he never does exactly what he 
ought. The little darling held me tight ; and I could 
not make up my mind to give her up. I saw that the 
fellow was up to mischief; but I was sure that Kitty 
was too good a girl to be led by him into downright 
jdn. I saw he would try to win her aflFections — ay, 
more, that he had won them. I felt sure that the 
sooxmdrel would do his best to seduce her. I made 
my book that when he found he could not achieve 
his wicked purpose he would drop away from her, 
without giving one thought to the misery of a girl 
whose lover had proved false. Said I to myself, 
** m wait till she finds out what a miserable, paltry, 
heartless scamp that fellow is; I will wait till her 
heart is one sharp pain, and all the world is no more 
to her than oue big cloud of sorrow ; and then, when 
she is desolate and distressed, I'll comfort her — and 
make her love me.' 

Nat Savage spoke these words in a broken voice ; 
and when he had uttered them, he drew the right 
.sleeve of his woollen jumper over his eyes. 

* Did you two men ever love ? Were you ever in 
love ? ' cried Nat, fiercely, closing his huge fist and 
striking the air with it. 

Joel Schroeder could not speak. The honest little 
fellow was blubbering. 

*Elihu Pike,' exclaimed Nat Savage, yet more 
fiercely, turning from the German to the American, 
* was there ever a time when' you loved a pure, men-y 
girl so much, that it would have been a joy to you to 
die for her ? ' 
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' Old hoss,' slowly returned Mr. Pike through his 
nose, ^ continue your statement^ and don't be arter 
poking me up, for by the glorious memory of George 
Washington, I am in a state of pent-up thunder and 
lightning, and if you rile me much more, why, I shall 
bust, and the consequences will be awful to contem- 
plate.' 

* The worst what I expected,' continued Nat Savage 
in a manner worthy of his surname, * did take place, 
and much else. I saw their love become more mani- 
fest. The time came when, as I had predicted, his 
visits grew less frequent in Bristol Street. Ere long, 
those visits altogether ceased. I saw a terrible change 
come over her. I, this man — this man now speaking 
to you — ^who loved her as my solitary hope of hap- 
piness and goodness — saw that the mischief had been 
done, and that she would soon be a mother. My eye 
discerned this months before it was apparent to others. 
I was trained to read the expressions which came 
over her face. I was her lover ; and if I had not 
been her lover, I should have known what that look 
of hers meant. For awhile I wronged her. I ima- 
gined her guilty of unchaste living. But still she 
held my heart — ay, held it more firmly than ever. 
"The rascal has seduced her and flung her from 
him, but he has not ruined her utterly. She will 
repent, and shall learn to love me, and she shall be 
my wife." That is what I said.' 

^And she is your wife?' cried Joel Schroeder, 
clapping his hands. 

'No, she is Ms,' cried Nat Savage, rising as he 
shouted out the last wotd. 

* Stay a bit,' interposed Mr. Elihu Pike, ^he married 
her, you say ? Wa-al, you can't blame him for doing 
what you meant to do yourself.' 
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* He married her under a false name — at least a 
name which he did not ordinarily bear. He married 
her mider the name of Edward GuerdoD. He lived 
with her for a few weeks ; for a few months he fre- 
quently visited her ; but when the time drew near for 
her to be a mother, he deserted her. Knowing well 
what evil tongues would say of her — a young girl on 
the point of becoming a mother — he urged her to the 
last moment to keep their marriage secret, promising 
to publish the fact himself as soon as their child was 
bom. Sorrow and shame came in full flood upon 
that poor girl. Her old, foolish grandmother died, 
and poor Kitty knew that she was left penniless, and 
feared that she would be homeless. She wrote to 
that scoundrel, but he never came near her — never 
answered her letters. In anguish she gave birth to 
a son. I attended her; and when the babe was 
bom, she sent me to that scoundrel to tell him that 
she was a mother. Until she saw clearly that he had 
deserted her, she would not admit that he was her 
child's father. Well, I went to the man, and spoke 
with him in his chambers in the Temple. He pro- 
mised that he would see the poor girl as soon as the 
state of her health would allow her to receive him. 
He lied to me ; and though I mistrusted his smooth 
tongue, he got the better of me. I left him, pro- 
mising to call upon him the next night. Before 
that next night came the scoundrel had fled the 
country, leaving behind him creditors unpaid, a 
dishonoured wife, and a child on whom he had dis- 
dained to look. 

* What became of the girl and her child ? They 
are provided for, thank God ! I did my best for 
them. She is an honest, prosperous woman. She 

nows me now. She knows that a rough, clumsy 
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phurl like Nat Savage may have something in his 
heart which it is worth a woman's while to love. 
"When I had seen her getting on in the world I felt 
it would not be safe for me to remain near her — to 
live in the same land with her. So I came out here. 
The "darling loves me, and I love her ; but we must 
Kve apart ; for she is the wife of the scoundrel who 
deserted her.' 

As Nat Savage finished his story, his voice fell, and 
for a moment he seemed about to sob ; but he gave 
no sign of wavering resolution. 

' Will you guide me to Pig-sty Grully ? ' he asked, 
ftfter a moment's silence, looking Elihu Pike full in 
the face. 

' Citizen, may I never give voice again in Kentucky 
if I don't take an oar with you.' 

* Mine is a case for vengeance,' exclaimed Nat. 

* No doubt,' assented Mr. Pike's nose. 
' What vengeance ? ' 

After a minute's deliberation, Mr. Pike answered, 
with scientific coolness, * What vengeance ? Any sort 
of vengeance you like; anything 'twixt unlimited 
tanning and brimstone-pond. This country is not 
an enlightened country ; but, thank my stars I it is 
an uncommon free country ; and in cases like yours, 
when I am in a free country, it is my rule to fall 
back on the everlasting cowhide. That's my no- 
tion. It is a case for the cowhide — at least, by way 
of a beginning. You can't do wrong by starting 
with the cowhide. Of course, you can pistol him 
afterwai-ds ; and if so, do mind and use big bores. 
Small bullets tickle a fellow uncommon, but they 
leave him time to run in and rip you up with a knife ; 
whereas a big ball settles the business; he turns 
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fidntisfa, and drops instanter. But for the present, I 
maintain that this invention of mine is the article 
you want. Perhaps an inventor's partiality makes 
me overrate its merits; but, may I be sold for a 
bondsman, if it isn't a sweet toy.' 

Thus speaking Mr. Elihu Pike rose, and took 
from an adjacent corner of the store a formidable 
instrument of torture — a cowhide, ornamented with 
wire knots. 

* There,' he observed, eyeing the weapon with lively 
satis&ction ; * this is my invention. I think of taking 
out a patent for it — ^not for the cowhide alone, but 
for the cowhide in conjunction with the ivire knots 1 
To take out a patent for a cowhide simply would be 
nothing less than bottling thunder, or putting a pad- 
lock on universal Natur' ; but such a complex and 
beautiful contrivance as this demands protection. The 
object of the invention is a new form of Sanguinary 
torture. That's what I shall specify. Ya-as, it is a 
lovely toy ; and, bum my liver and smash all creation 
in a postscript I if between us we don't make that 
friend of yours howl — just a trifle.' 




CHAPTEE LXXXV. 

THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 

jIHE cowardice of Rupert's nature was 
uppermost when he took to his heels and 
ran from Back Lane^ Bendigo — over a 
stretch of broken ground, and across a 
sweep of low ranges, thinly covered with heathy 
vegetation — into a mass of closely interwoven shrubs, 
prickly plants, and golden wattles, in which he lay 
motionless for more than two hours. 

After the expiration of that time he ventured to 
stir from his lurking-place-r-crawling on all fours 
like a beast through the thorny covert, until he 
emerged from the long range of scrub more than a mile 
from the point where he had entered it. Having 
gained the open heath, he again took to his heels, 
and ran at full speed for the next twenty minutes. 
Fortunately, he knew the line and landmarks of the 
country. Blue Hill and Yellow Eock both stood before 
him. His shortest route to Pig-sty Gully lay between 
those eminences. For two minutes he paused to 
take breath, and reconsider his position. 

Then he set his face straight for his own Gully, 
and went onwards at quick march. The sun would 
fall within two hours, and if he did not make good 
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speed, the darkness of night would be upon him ere 
he reached the neighbourhood of the Pig-sty Cabin, 
There was need of haste, and he made it Every 
one, two, or three hundred yards he came upon ground 
occupied by diggers ; for he was traversing the richest 
part of the Bendigo gold-field, where every hill was 
riddled with borings and shafts, every dell stripped of 
timber and herbage, and portioned out in * claims.' 
Continually diggers, who, worn out by the toil and 
intense heat of the day, were resting before their 
dwellings, bawled out to him their enquiries, whither 
he was going in such a hurry ? but he paid them no 
heed. As far as it was possible for him to do so 
without losing much ground, he avoided the diggers' 
encampments : for a fear had seized him that Nat 
Savage would find a guide familiar with the route to 
Pig-sty Grully, and track him home to his cabin. 

Onwards he went, the tread of his feet giving time 
to certain words which made an awful music in his 
ears. * Whoever is that girl's enemy is my enemy ; 
and he shall not have caused her a sigh for which he 
shall not pay me with a groan.' Those words had 
been spoken to him by Nat Savage more than six 
years ago ; and now, though he had never recalled 
them in the interval, they were repeated to him with 
terrifying distinctness. 

Once in his long and rapid walk he came upon a 
party of diggers — ^five men sitting on some felled 
timber before their tents, and singing riotously over 
their drink. From their uproarious j oUity it was clear 
that they were diggers in good luck ; and the invita- 
tion which they shouted forth to him, bidding him 
join them in their orgy, was a conclusive proof to 
Bupert that they were in the philanthropic stage of 
drunkenness. 
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* I can't stop to drink with you,' he said, suddenly 
halting, * for I am on my way to a sick pal, and I 
want to reach his diggings before the night closes in. 
I don't stand in need of liquor ; but I want food, to 
stay hunger, and keep me going for an hour or so 
longer. Can't you give me a mouthful of grub ? 
I ain't dainty ; try me.' 

This appeal was generously answered. 

One of the five diggers rose to his unsteady feet, 
staggered to his tent, and returned with a supply of 
food — unsightly pieces of cold steak, lumps of heavy 
damper, scraps of bread, and morsels of biscuit, and a 
hunch of cheese, thrown together in a small tub. A 
more unsavoury, repulsive mess of wholesome food it 
would be difficult to imagine: but Eupert's teeth 
watered as he saw the unclean vessel of broken 
victuals. For five minutes he ate with ferocious 
appetite, devouring every piece of food that came to 
his hand, after the fashion of a beast driven wild by 
hunger. He snapped at the food, and consumed it 
standing over the wooden receptacle. He could spare 
time to eat, not to rest. 

In five minutes he made a prodigious meal. 

* Good ! ' he observed, turning from the tub, and 
suddenly looking at his entertainers. 'You won't 
be the poorer for your generosity. You have given 
to a poor man, and made the poor man's God your 
debtor.' 

* Drink — no palaver, you white-livered thief — 
drink I ' cried the most uproarious of the five diggers, 
holding out a tin mug half-full of neat spirits. * Drink 
as much as you've eaten, and you'll be fit company 
for gentlemen like us. Drink, you son of a wolf. . 
You ate well ; it was as good as the Melbourne play- 
house to see you eat.' 
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* One drop, and no more,' answered Rupert, taking 
the drinking can. * I mayn't stop to drink, for my time 
is precious, and I shall want all my brains to-night.' 

Having gulped down two liberal drams of poisonous 
' bush brandy ' from the tin vessel, Eupert passed on 
the can, and at full speed ran away from his enter- 
tainers* He felt sure that they would be oflFended 
with him for not stopping to take part in their orgy, 
and deemed that his best way of leaving them would 
be by sudden unceremonious flight. 

He had not miscalculated. 

As soon as he took to his heels, the five diggers 
jumped to their feet with the intention of pursuing 
hun. Two of the roisterers fell flat, with their faces 
to the ground, ere they had taken five steps ; two 
others toppled over their own toes, when they had 
reeled about a score yai-ds ; the fifth, and most sober 
of the party — he who had brought forth the tub of 
broken meat — indignant at the mode of his guest's 
withdrawal, instantly conceived a desire to take his 
life. Promptly drawing a loaded revolver from his 
■ pocket, the fellow took six shots at the deserter, who 
made good his escape, whilst the bullets whizzed past 

his ears. 

« » ♦ # # « ' * 

Night had fallen when he reached Pig-sty Gully ; 
but he found his hut without diflSculty. 

As he entered it, he called Edward by name ; but 
the only response from the sick man was a low groan. 

He struck a match, and lit the lamp. 

As soon as the light enabled him to take observa- 
tions as to the aspect of his friend and the appearance 
of the hut, it was manifest to him that Edward had 
been worse during the day, and was sinking. 

VOL. ra. I 
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Nothing remained of the supply of wine, brandy, 
and nutriment which Rupert had left within his 
readb. 

* Ned ; dear brother Ned,' said Rupert, * don't you 
know me?* 

* Water — ^water ; — ^there's fire in me,' was Edward's 
answer ; and then, having again asked for water to 
quench that fierce internal fire, he muttered some- 
thing about *Flo,' and the length of time she 
took in coming to him. But he did not recognize 
Rupert. 

A few minutes more, and he lapsed into speechless 
sttipor. 

And as Rupert listened to his uncertain breathings 
— now slow and laboured — now quick and scarcely 
audible — ^he thought, * Before an hour has passed, my 
brother will be dead ; and I shall be alone in this 
horrible region of murderers, thieves, savages.' 

Whilst he listened to those uncertain breathings, 
he laid his plans. 

He felt sure that within four-and-twenty hours Nat 
Savage — little Kitty Kent's avenger — would visit the 
Gnlly. There was, therefore, need for an immediate 
retreat from the desolate hole. He would not leave 
his brother so long as life remained in him. But as 
soon as the last of those uncertain breaths had been 
drawn, he would proceed to interhim. When Edward 
pathetically told him that he would have to borrow a 
spade wherewith to dig his grave, Rupert did not 
reply that he had found a spade in a neighbouring 
gully, which the diggers had deserted, in like manner 
as they had deserted Pig-sty Grully. He did not say 
that when he came upon the implement — doubtless 
dropped from some migrating digger's cart, without 
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the knowledge of its owner — ^he took it up with a sad 
presentiment that he would^ ere long, use it as the 
digger of his brother's grave. He said nothing about 
this spade in answer to Edward's touching words; 
but he thought of it. And now again he called the 
tool to his mind, as he sat on his log-seat, listening 
to those breathings and laying plans for the coming 
day. 

As soon as tbe Angel of Death had entered the 
cabin, he decided that without losing ten seconds he 
would hasten to that spot of the gully where he had 
placed the spade, and forthwith proceeding to the 
ground appointed for his brother's grave would dig 
him his last resting-place. In an hour the new moon 
would be visible. It was a clear, cloudless night ; 
and by the stars and the light of the pale crescent, he 
would be able to see enough for the requirements of 
his ghastly toiL Before dawn once more stole over 
the wild country, Edward would be sleeping in his 
last cold bed, and he, the dead man's brother, would 
be marching in the direction of Melbourne. 

At the expiration of an hour the uncertain breath- 
ings suddenly ceased — ^for more than half-a-minute. 

Bupert rose from his log, and as he did so, Edward 
sat up in his bed. 

* Hush, Ned — dear Ned ; what is it ? ' Eupert 
whispered, hoarsely. 

By the light of the feeble lamp the artist's face was 
just visible. Its features were not distinctly apparent 
at the distance of many inches ; but to Eupert, who 
put his mouth close to the dying man's mouth, and 
his eyes directly opposite to the dying man's eyes, 
every line of that worn visage was clearly seen by 
him. 

I 2 
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Having raised himself to a sitting posture, Edward 
stretched forth his right hand, and, for a moment, 
seemed about to speak. 

But though his lips moved, no word came from 
them. 

Quickly there crept over his wan face a smile, 
painful to witness —for it was a smile of. mirth, and 
comical excitement. This smile grew more marked, 
and painfully expressive of light ridicule. It became 
an insolent leer, and then a ludicrous grin. 

The smile went through these changes in less than 
a minute ; and when it had become a ludicrous grin, 
the artist's outstretched arm dropped, and he sud- 
denly fell back with a deep groan. 

For one moment Eupert bowed his head in reve- 
rential obeisance to the Angel of Death, and then, 
quickly leaving the hut, he took ten steps, which 
brought him to the place where he had secreted the 
spade. 






CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

WITHIN AN INCH. 




LREADY the silver sickle was visible in 

the dark, star-spangled firmament, when 

Eupeii: let himself down into the pit where 

he had put the spade, in readiness for the 

use to which he had designed it. 

Not sixty seconds had elapsed since Edward fell 
back lifeless, when Rupert grasped the handle of the 
spade. It was a crisis of horrible, agonizing sensa- 
tions. That smile, so painful to behold, which had 
become a revolting grin, ere death touched the con- 
vulsed features and gave them solemn repose, held 
Rupert's imagination. A hundred faces, «ach bearing 
the same leer, floated before him. His hand trembled, 
dizziness seized his brain, and if ever the dull heart 
of his cold, selfish breast, made more than fifty pul- 
sations per minute, it beat them out as his hand 
grasped the spade. 

But terror did not rob him of self-command. 

He held firmly to his purpose of digging Edward's 
grave without a minute's delay ; and in order that he 
might put his resolve into execution, he had raised 
his foot to clamber out of the excavation, when his 
ear caught the steps of two men walking up the gully 
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— ^the voices of two men in conversation. They were 
coming up the gully, taking the route which had 
foraaerly been the main way betwixt the diggers' 
dwellings — the route which ran past the hole in 
which the listener lurked, and past the hut wherein 
the dead man lay. 

Eupert could hear their tramp and theij words, 
when they were twenty yards below his place of con- 
cealment. Had their tongues been speechless, and 
their steps inaudible, he would have heard their 
breathings as they climbed up the ascent, placing 
their feet so near the margin of the deepest point of 
the excavation that it was marvellous they did not 
tumble into the pit. 

The skulker knew the voices. 

The speakers were Nat Savage and Elihu Pike. 

* Ya-as,' observed Mr. Pike through his nose, ^ an 
uncommon lively location this here. And now — has 
the fox retmned?' 

* We have lost no time,' growled Nat Savagebetween 
his teeth. ' He can't call us intruders, for he invited 
us to come. Pike, have you got that little invention 
of yours all safe ? It is time for you to put it into 
pay hand.' 

* No, doctor, that's not precisely the shape of the 
transaction. I have brought you here, and, by golley, 
I'll cowhide him first. Science before vengeance, 
doctor. I shall tan him for the sake of testing my 
invention ; you for the sake of your vow. Ay, 
doctor ? ' 

'I told him,' muttered Nat Savage ferociously, 
^ " whoever is that girl's enemy is my enemy ; and 
he shall not have caused her a sigh for which he shall 
not pay me with a groan." I will be as good as my 
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word ; he shall groan. He shall howl for mercy, and 
find none.' 

*Ei0ty dog ! what are you sneezing at ? ' suddenly 
enquired Elihu Pike, turning to the bull-dog which 
followed at his heels. 

Had Bupert stretched forth his arm he could have 
touched Elihu Pike when he spoke those last words. 

He saw the peril of his position. Already he had 
drawn his revolver, and, in the flash of momentary 
thought, asked himself whether he had not better 
shoot Nat Savage and the American from behind ; 
but the appearance of the bull-dog made him re- 
linquish the design ere it was formed; for he felt 
that, if he fired one barrel of his pistol, the dog 
would be at his throat before he could take a second 
aim. 

In answer, the dog gave a long, savage growl. 

'What ails him?' asked the American of Nat 
Savage, who gave quick response. 

'We are upon them,' whispered the surgeon. 
* There is the light of the scoundrel's hut.' 

The words had not fairly escaped from Nat Savage, 
when the bull-dog gave one sharp, fierce yap, and 
bounded before his master straight into the hut, 
bursting the door back with the weight of his body 
and the impetus of the speed with which he had rim 
against it. 

The men followed, making the next ten paces at 
arun. 

Peering through the surrounding dimness to the 
faint light which issued from the door of the hut, 
Rupert Smith saw his pursuers enter the tenement — 
where death kept silent watch. 

Ere a quick tongue could have counted ten, he had 
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crossed the excavation, leaped from it at the point 
farthest from the hut, and started down the hill, 
running away from Nat Savage and Elihu Pike — with 
stealthy, noiseless, cat-like steps. 



CHAPTEE LXXXVII. 



AN UNPLEASANT SUKPRISE. 




[US stealthily he ran until he had left the 
gully behind him by full five hundred yards. 
Having traversed that distance with noise- 
less steps, he paused for a moment's re- 
flection. 

His pursuers had entered the hut, and found the 
dead man lying on the camp-bed. Possibly they 
would think that he had returned from Bendigo 
Back Lane to the side of his dying friend, and had 
merely left the hut for a brief period. Possibly they 
would be of opinion that he had not yet accomplished 
the march from the Back Lane to the Grully, but 
was on his way towards the cabin. In either of these 
cases they would wait, in the hope of seeing him. 
Even if they should suspect him of having fled from 
the Back Lane without any intention of returning 
to the Gully, they would tarry awhile in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the hut^ — to debate as to their next 
course, and give interment to the corpse which he 
had deserted. 

He knew but little of Nat Savage, and much less 
of Elihu Pike; but he needed no assurance that 
they differed widely from the ruflSans who were the 
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dominant element of the dijgging population. He had 
heard their threats to flog him savagely ; but know- 
ing the considerations which incited them to that 
resolve, and knowing how richly he deserved the 
menaced castigation, he saw, in their ferocious in- 
tentions, evidence that they were by no means 
devoid of humanity. He determined to march for 
Melbourne without delay, and at all risks ; but, in 
scant justice to him, it may be questioned if he 
would have resolved on that line of action had he 
not felt sure that Edward's body would receive 
decent sepulture from the hands of the Tj^ ngligh 
surgeon and the Yankee trader. 

He was standing motionless when he comraenced 
this course of reflection, conjecture, and calculation; 
but, as thought succeeded thought, he resumed pro- 
gress, and before he had resolved not to return to 
Pig-sty Grully, but to march straight to Melbourne, 
he was again proceeding with hasty steps. 

The barking of dogs, some two hundred yards 
before him, reminded him of the necessity of caution. 
Pig-sty Grully was by this time more than a mile in 
his rear ; and though he could not have stated his 
exact position in the Bendigo country, he was con- 
fident that by marching onwards he would come 
upon one of the tracks leading into the Melbourne 
route. But the noise of the dogs reminded him that 
it was perilous to walk by night across a sweep of 
country peppered with diggers' encampments. It 
was the wont of diggers to reload their arms every 
night-fall, and, upon ^ turning in for rest,' to immuzzle 
and unchain their ferocious watch-dogs. The achieve- 
ments of their dogs formed a favourite topic of con- 
versation with gold-seekers; and a bull -dog that 
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had seized bush-rangers by the throat, or cleverly 
hunted timid and belated wanderers into the mouth 
of a shaft, speedily became known to fiame, and was 
worth a large sum of money. The diggers, therefore, 
were accustomed to encourage, rather than repress, 
the savage tendencies of their canine guardians. 
Moreover, when his watch-dog howled at night, the 
digger, aroused thereby from sleep to a state of semi- 
consciousness, would not seldom seize his revolver, 
and, without even rising from his bed, fire right and 
left through the mouth of his tent — firing at random, 
just for the sake of notifying to his neighbours ^ that 
something was up.' Eupert, therefore, had reason 
for caution when the barking of dogs informed him 
that he was near a digger's settlement. 

But savage dogs and random shots were not all 
the sources of peril which surrounded Eupert's steps. 

Wherever diggers were working, or had been at 
work, the ground was broken with excavations and 
trenches, varying from ten to fifty feet in depth, or 
riddled with far deeper shafts. When the gold- 
seekers deserted their claims, they neither filled up 
these openings, nor surrounded them with any works 
by which the belated traveller might be [protected 
from severe accident or hideous death. 

Truly Eupert had need of caution. 

The thought suddenly crossed his mind that the 
light of the new moon and the stars was not enough 
to display all the dangers of the way ; that his next 
step forwards might be into the yawning mouth of a 

The horrible imagination caused him to stop, and 
take one step backwards instead of one step for- 
wards. 
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That one retrograde movement, made just half a 
turn out of the straight line of his forward course, 
was disastrous. 

Beneath the backward foot, on which he had 
intended to throw the weight of his body, the 
loose soil gave way, and in another instant he had 
rolled, heels over head, down the steep side of a 
cutting. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

WHILE THEBE IS LIFE THERE IS HOPE. 




LOG of wood which had been used for a 
seat — a log of wood made to do duty for a 
table, half-a-dozen black bottles, an earthen 
jug, an earthen cup, a fireplace of simple 
construction, an iron saucepan, a battered, feeble oil- 
lamp, a camp-bed, upon the bed a prostrate human 
form, upon the form two coarse woollen rugs. 

These were the objects which met the eyes of Nat 
Savage and Elihu Pike, as they hastily entered the 
hut in Pig-sty Gully. 

^ He is not here,' observed the surgeon. 

^ I guess,' replied the American, ^ that the young 
man is found missing.' 

^ We've outrun him. He has not returned from 
the Back Lane.' 

' He has returned, or you may bum my liver and 
smash all creation in a postscript. Dead men don't 
light lamps, dying men don't strike lucifers. He's 
home. Keep quiet.' 

^The man is dead. And, by heavens, the poor 
fellow is like that scoundrel ! ' 

^ He is dead ? ay ? ' 

* Dead a^ a door-nail.' 
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Ten seconds' silence. 

' Dandy,' cried the American, ^ I thought so half 
a minute since. But see, the dog is licking his 
hand. The pup wouldn't lick a dead man's hand. 
What a critter that pup is ! ' 

Without replying a word, Nat Savage hastily went 
upon his knees, taking in his left hand the artist's 
right wrist, and at the same moment laying his ear 
upon the artist's left breast. 

Two minutes passed in lively suspense — ^two minutes 
during which Nat Savage remained on his knees, 
trying to catch one faint pulsation from Edward's 
heart. 

^Quick, Pike, your brandy,' Nat said hastily, ^thet€?s 
life in him still. Make haste with the flask. Thank 
you. Now, man, do you be rubbing the soles of his 
feet with your hands. Eub them as if you wanted 
to grate the skin oflf them. The coldness of death is 
on him, but the heart is moving. If we can get 
some of this brandy down his throat, we may still save 
him. I see what ails him. He has had dysentery, 
and he must have fainted away from internal haemor- 
rhage, almost immediately before we entered. By 
the living jingo, we'll pull him through.' 

Forgetful of Eupert, and the causes of their pre- 
sence in Pig-sty Gully, the two men fought with 
death over that prostrate body. To every artifice 
for restoring animation, the tiial of which wn5 per*^ 
mitted by existing circumstances^ Nat Savage had 
recourse. He rolled the body gently from on^y 
to the other ; he endeavoured to rouse inter 
by skillful pressure on the surface of the 
tried to raise the temperature of the 
by taking the lifeless form to 
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LOG- of wood which had been used for a 
seat — a log of wood made to do duty for a 
table, half-a-dozen black bottles, an earthen 
jug, an earthen cup, a fireplace of simple 
construction, an iron saucepan, a battered, feeble oil- 
lamp, a camp-bed, upon the bed a prostrate human 
form, upon the form two coarse woollen rugs. 

These were the objects which met the eyes of Nat 
Savage and Elihu Pike, as they hastily entered the 
hut in Pig-sty Gully. 

^ He is not here,' observed the surgeon. 

^ I guess,' replied the American, ^ that the young 
man is found missing.' 

^ We've outrun him. He has not returned from 
the Back Lane.' 

' He has returned, or you may bum my liver and 
smash all creation in a postscript. Dead men don't 
light lamps, dying men don't strike lucifers. He's 
home. Keep quiet.' 

*The man is dead. And, by heavens, the poor 
fellow is like that scoundrel ! ' 

* He is dead ? ay ? ' 

* Dead a^ a door-nail.' 
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For half a minute Mr. Elihu Pike's face wore au 
expression of infinite disgust ; but that look died 
away,' and grasping the surgeon's hand, the citizen of 
the United States replied with all the fervour of 
which his nose was capable — ^ It ain't your fault that 
you are a Britisher ; you can't help it — I wish you 
could. But by the sacred memory of Gr. W., if you 
had been raised in Kentucky, I would have stuck 
to you like slander — that I would.' 




CHAPTEE LXXXIX. 

BACK TO MELBOUKNE. 

UPEET SMITH was not killed by bi» 
fall. 

The topple did not even fracture one of 
his bones. 

But he lay senseless at the bottom of the excava- 
tion into which he had tumbled until the breaking 
of dawn, when he recovered consciousness and the full 
use of his faculties, and saw, to his amazement, that 
he had rolled down the side of a cutting at least 
fifty feet deep. 

Bising from the ground, he made straightway for 
the flight of rudely-fashioned steps by which the 
diggers to whom the pit belonged were wont to 
descend to their work from the plain above ; and he 
had scarcely climbed to the level from which he had 
fallen when he found himself surrounded by a party 
of nine diggers, the possessors of the claim. 

At first they seemed by no means disposed to give 
the stranger a friendly reception; but his account 
of the accident, his look of exhaustion, his loneliness, 
and his manifest helplessness, roused their pity. 

He was a digger out of luck. He had been work- 
ing with a pal on a distant part of the Bendigo field ; 
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his mate had died of bush-fever and dysentery ; on 
the death of his companion he had started off to 
walk to Melbourne, where he could get the means of 
returning to England ; after sunset on the preceding 
night he had fallen in with some diggers making 
themselves jolly, who gave him some liquor, which 
went to his head and made him half-seas over ; in a 
state of partial intoxication he had missed the Mel- 
bourne ti*ack and wandered on till he fell into the 
excavation. 

This was Eupert's statement — a statement not 
tnore untruthful tiian most of tbe stories which came 
from his lips — and his hearers believed it. 

The diggers were about to breakfast; and, when 
they had ascertained that Eupert had sustained no 
injury beyond bruises from his fall, they invited 
him to partake of their meaL The invitation was 
accepted ; and when the guest took leave of his en- 
tertainers they told him how to regain the Melbourne 
track, from which they believed him to have wan- 
dered ; and in addition to that information they gave 
him nine shillings, to help him on his way, and a 
supply of meat and biscuit. 

Ere the sun had fully risen Eupert was upon the 
chief track — let it be called the 'high road' — for 
Melbourne. 

. He knew that he had undertaken no trifling task. 
Watching, and toil, and low diet, and keen mental 
excitement, endured throughout many weeks, had 
exhausted his powers ; and he was now, in the middle 
of the Australian summer, commencing a march 
which would tax the strength of a man enjoying 
imimpaired vigour. But he was confident that the 
feat would not be too much for him. From expe- 
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nence he knew that he could sleep in the open air 
with impunity; the money given him by the diggers 
would procure him three days' food at the taverns 
which he would pass on the road ^ to town.' It was 
not improbable ttiat he might fall in with a return 
team, the drivers of which would give him ^a lift.' 
As a security against some of the perils of the jour- 
ney he had in his pocket a loaded revolver and a 
supply of ammimition. In case his strength failed 
him, he had also in reserve Edward's watch and ring, 
articles in return for which he could at Sandy Creek, 
or Harlow Ferry, or Iron Tree Station, obtain enter- 
tainment and carriage onwards to Melbourne. He 
had, therefore, no reason to despond. 

The exercise had a salutary effect upon him, re- 
■ storing freedom of action to his bruised muscles ; 
' and as the heat of the day increased, he experienced 
refreshment from it, instead of lassitude. 

At noon, when he rested and partook of the pro- 
visions given him by the humane diggers, he had 
left the Bendigo gold-field in his rear by full ten 
miles. After his mid-day meal he slept for an hour 
under the shade of a gum-tree ; and he rose from his 
slumber, animated by that lightness and hilarity 
which most Englishmen, who have exerted them- 
selves in the clear air of Australia, remember as 
being amongst the most delicious effects of the cli- 
mate of that wonderful country. 

For three days and a half he coDtinued his march, 
sleeping under cloudless heavens ; wending his way, 
guided by cart-ruts, through noble forests, and over 
wide expanses of heath ; walking for hours together 
across magnificent sweeps of undulating grass-land, 
so richly wooded, and in every respect so closely 
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resembling the feudal parks of Great Britain, that, 
surrendering himself to his English associations, he 
continually looked ahead for castle and manor-house, 
Elizabethan hall, and modern shooting-box; en- 
countering ever and again picturesque trains of 
bullock-teams, horsemen, and drays; exchanging 
words with parties of emigrants, newly landed in the 
colony and bound for the gold-field, full of hope and 
axdour, jocimd over their golden expectations, and 
telling the solitary pedestrian that his face was set 
the wrong way. 

By noon on the fourth day after his flight from 
Pig-sty Grully he walked into Melbourne, with one 
shilling, his revolver and ammunition, Edward's 
watch and Edward's ring, in his pocket. 



CHAPTEE XC. 

MBS. GKAY, MARLBOROUGH STREET, SWAKSTON STREET. 




HE first house for which he made in the 
town was the lodging-house, where he and 
Edward had lived for several weeks, from 
the date of their first arrival in Melbourne, 
till they set out for the diggings. The dwelling 
stood in an obscure street of a good quarter — Marl- 
borough Street, Swanston Street; the landlady was 
an excellent creature, a well-looking, well-bred, clever 
woman, still upon youth's side of middle-age; and 
when the foot-sore tramp from Bendigo knocked at 
her door, and heard her voice, laughing to her chil- 
dren in the front parlour, he felt that he had found 
his way back to the comforts and humanizing enjoy- 
ments of civilisation. 

Eupert had more than one reason for going straight 
to Marlborough Street. 

He knew Mrs. Gray's house, and in a city crowded 
with new-comers who were regarded by the native 
colonists with suspicion and contempt, that house 
was the only habitation in which he had experienced 
kindness. It was true that he and Edward had paid 
at a high rate for all the accommodation which they 
had received in Mrs. Gray's establishment, but 
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nevertheless he looked to the place as a home rather 
than a place of business. 

He had exerted himself to win the regard of Mrs. 
Gray, and also of her husband, a managing clerk in 
a solicitor's office ; and he was aware that his eflForts 
had been far from ineflFectual. To Mr. Grray, who 
fifteen years before was an idle law-student in the 
office of a London attorney, and who clung to the 
hope of returning to the old land, he gossiped about 
the men and doings of England's capital. To Mrs. 
Gray he had sung songs ; dear to her when she was 
the belle of Norwood, ere her father had become 
a bankrupt, and she, together with half-a-score 
brothers and sisters, made acquaintance with poverty 
and humble toil. With a hundred harmless gallan- 
tries, and a thousand subtle touches of flattery, he 
had caused the unaflFected gentlewoman to feel some- 
thing of tenderness for him — sl sentiment perfectly 
compatible with loyally to her husband, but still a 
deeply-set and powerful feeling. She pitied him 
for the misfortunes which she supposed a man, so 
gifted and yet without wealth and definite position, 
must have encountered. Captivated by his wit an^ 
pleasant ways, she magnified his abilities, and settled 
in her own mind that sooner orlat^r he would be 
somebody of importance. The clever compliments 
which steadily flowed from his lips, excite and 
pleased her. Even the best of good women enjoy 
praise. Her heart moreover had been delighted by 
the extravagant eulogies with which he extolled her 
children ; even the sternest and most frigid matrons 
have been known to soften to the flatterers of their 
daughters. 

Moreover, when he and Edward started for Ben- 
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digo, they left in Mrs. Grray's custody a chest con- • 
taining clothes and drawing materials. The contents 
of the box would not, under an auctioneer's hammer, 
have brought fifteen pounds; but existing circum- 
stances caused Rupert to regard them with lively 
satisfaction — as a property which would render him 
important aid at a trying crisis. 

His knock at Mrs. Gray's door was answered by 
the lady herself. 

In another minute Eupert was in the parlour, sur- 
rounded by the lady's children, who had once been 
his willing playmates, but now stood and gazed at 
his altered face and travel-stained clothes with looks 
of childish incredulity and fear. 

*Good Heavens I Mr. Eupert,' exclaimed the 
lady ; * what has happened to you ? ' 

* The best of good fortune, as far as this day is 
concerned,' was the reply. *I am in your house once 
more.' 

* You have fallen in with bad luck ? ' 
Eupert nodded assent. 

*You shall tell me and Harry all about it, to- 
night,' continued Mrs. Gray, betraying the surprise, 
compassion, and curiosity that worked within her, 
and justifying them by mention of her husband's 
name ; * but before you talk you must wash, dress, 
eat.' After a break of ten seconds she added, with a 
smile, ^You once told me that I ought to be a 
college professor, and lecture on the Philosophy of 
Life. Mind, you must show your respect for my 
teachings by obedience.' 

^I will obey you,' replied Rupert. 

' But where is your brother ? ' enquired Mrs. Gray, 
quickly, turning pale with apprehension as she 
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suddenly recollected Edward, and felt surprise at 
Rupert's reappearance without his brother. 

In reply the muscles of Rupert's lips moved pain- 
fully, and his eyes brightened with tears. 

' Nothing has happened to him ? ' asked Mrs. Gray 
in a tone of alarm. 

Whereupon Rupert hastily pointed to the blue sky, 
and then intimated by another motion of his hand 
that he wished the children to leave the room. 

Obeying the sign, Mrs. Gray sent her flock of 
astonished little ones into the passage, and having 
shut the door upon them, made three quick steps to 
Rupert as she asked : ^ You don't mean to say that 
your brother is dead ? ' 

' You'll never see him again, dear lady,' Rupert 
replied with an eflfort. * The poor boy died of bush- 
fever and dysentery in that cursed gold-field. We 
had fallen in with awful bad luck. It was too much 
for him: As soon as it was over with him I walked 
ofl^ for this place. Y^es — ^the dear fellow is dead ! ' 

And, having spoken these words, the ragged, un- 
sightly, footsore wanderer dropt his head upon the 
end of the sofei, and sobbed — even as children and 
women sob when sorrow overcomes them 




CHAPTER XCI. 

THE MELBOURNE ROTUNDA. 

NIGHT'S rest on a feather bed, a leisurely 
toilet on the following morning, and a 
visit to the principal establishment for 
hair-cutting in Swanston Street, made so 
wonderful a change for the better in Kupert's ap- 
pearance that, as he paced the streets of Melbourne, 
and poked about Canvas Town in the after-part of 
the day, he was scarcely recognizable as the saflie 
man who had walked into town ragged, dusty, and 
begrimed. 

Whilst he so paced the streets and picked his way 
through Canvas Town, he was busy with plans for 
achieving a passage to England. Already he had 
been to the bank, and learnt that no money had been 
remitted to him from England by the one person 
who would have sent him money had she been able 
to do 80. The question therefore was, how should 
he raise the funds with which to pay for his transit 
to his native land. The Cleopatra — the finest vessel 
in Dunbar's fleet — was lying oflf Sandridge, and in 
forty-eight hours would be making homeward way. 
To be one of the Cleopatra's passengers Eupert 
was very desirous ; but he was by no means satisfied 
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that he could borrow, or, by any device, lay hands 
on the money necessary for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. If he went to work, painting portraits, 
or working as a skilled clerk, he could, in the course 
of twelve months, lay by the required simi. But he 
did not wish to pass twelve months in Melbourne, 
where the bloodthirsty Nat Savage and Elihu Pike 
might easily lay hands upon him, first testing upon his 
body the merit of the American's ^ pretty little inven- 
tion,' and then raising an unpleasant scandal against 
his fair fame by public statement that he had left 
his brother's corpse in the bush uninterred. Indeed^ 
it was just possible that Kitty Kent's avengers would 
maintain that he had deserted his dying brother 
whilst life still remained in him. 

A month, a week, ay, even a day, might make 
Melbourne a very unpleasant place to his sensitive 
organization. 

But how should he get the money for a passage 
on board the Cleopatra ? 

He calculated that the sale of Edward's gold watch 
and ring, together with all the contents of his chest 
(faithfully kept and restored to him by Mrs. Grray), 
of which he did not stand in urgent need, would 
produce a sum barely sufficient to pay for a steerage 
passage in that first-class A 1 copper-bottomed and 
well-provisioned vessel. It was, therefore, within his 
power to return to England. But Eupert could not> 
without a struggle, consent to part with the family 
relics which, through Edward's death, had passed 
into his hands. Moreover, even in his fallen state; 
he did not relish the thought of going on board the 
Cleopatra as a steerage passenger.- Possibly some 
readers will express surprise at this fastidiousness ia 
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a man who had not only for months dwelt amongst 
gfold-di^ers, but had, as a member of their uncouth 
fraternity, sunk so low that he had gladly accepted 
alms from their charity. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that ill-luck at the diggings, where diggers 
are almost the sole witnesses of it, is a far less 
searching humiliation to a vain man than ill-luck in 
a city, or on board a first-class passenger vessel, where 
penury and degradation are exhibited to disdainful 
eyes. 

Rupert, therefore, was not guilty of inconsistency 
in shrinking from the thought of returning to England 
as a steerage passenger, after having cheerfully en- 
dured ignominious hardship in the Bendigo gold- 
field. 

But how could he raise the requisite sum ? 

More than once he considered the advisability of 
seeking a loan of the amount from the Grays. They 
were living without ostentation and with economy. 
They were far from rich, but they had saved money, 
and their expenditure was decidedly within their 
income. On that same day Mr. Gray had met a 
petition from Eupert for the loan of a sovereign by 
pressing upon him five times that sum, and by 
frankly declaring his readiness to become his creditor 
for a larger amount. To ask for liis passage-money 
would be to put on this liberal offer an interpreta- 
tion which, of course, Mr. Gray did not mean his 
proposal to bear ; but nevertheless, from his know- 
ledge of Mrs. Gray and her husband, Eupert thought 
that if he told them a plausible story about his 
ability to repay them immediately he landed in 
England, they would give him the cash. Still, he 
shrank from the risk of enduring a refusal — the pain 
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of making so unreasonable a request Experience, 
moreover, taught him that it was not in his nature 
to repay borrowed money, when he had once spent 
it ; and he was unwilling to do that which would be 
tantamount to an act of robbery on the man who 
had entertained him generously, the woman who had 
shed tears over his tale of personal woe, and the 
pretty children with whom he had so often romped. 

In this state of mind he entered the Melbourne 
Eotunda shortly before sunset. 

The Eotunda was a large room, built of timber, 
strengthened by a cast-iron frame-work, and standing 
in the yard of the Three Cups tavern. Those who 
knew Melbourne ten years since need no information 
as to the reputation of the Three Cups ; but readers 
who know nothing, from personal experience, of the 
metropolis of Victoria, should be briefly informed 
'that in 1853 and 1854 it was ahauntof unparalleled 
infamy — a social scandal even to the Melbourne in- 
habitants, who at that date were inclined to wink at 
any excesses of licentiousness and savage debauchery, 
if they were confined to the premises of a tavern. 
Throughout the ^ bush,' in every region of the gold- 
country, dissolute vagabonds retailed stories of dis- 
gusting scenes which had occurred in the Three 
Cups. To such men that tavern comprised every 
element necessary for the enjoyment of * life.' They 
spoke of ten days' riot in its dining, billiard, and 
dancing rooms as a ' taste of life ; ' and truly it was 
a taste of life — a taste the flavour of which remained 
for a long while. 

The roof of the Eotunda was supported by cast- 
iron pillars; galleries ran round the interior; and 
the proprietor had expended a large sum in fur- 
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Hishing it with plate-glass mirrors, spring seats, 
lustres^ draperies, pictures, billiard-tables, and other 
fnmitiire. One half of the saloon was devoted 
to dancing; the other portion of the ^Hall of 
DeUght,' as it was sometimes designated in the 
advertisement columns of the Melbourne papers, 
being appropriated to billiards and card-tables. 
That the ordinary proceedings of the establishment 
were direct violations of the law of the land, 
as well as flagrant offences against morality, was 
notorious. But no steps were taken to close the 
place. The magistrates were pleased to regard it 
as a ^necessary evil in an exceptional state of 
society ; ' and the police officers, adopting the tone 
of their superiors, took no notice of the * necessary 
evil/ save when they entered the bar, and ' shouted ' 
for the * gratuitous nobblers' which the generous 
landlord assigned to them, in acknowledgment of 
the discretion which characterized their discharge of 
duty. 

In anticipation of the fast-approaching simset, the 
Rotunda had turned on its gas. 

The fiddlers were scraping away in the orchestra. 
Champagne corks were flying over bufl^ets loaded 
with deUcate as well as substantial dishes. Between 
two and three hundred couples — diggers and dig- 
geresses ; the men wearing their cabbage-tree hats 
and thick boots; the women gorgeous with bright 
ribbons and gaudy dresses — ^were dancing the polka, 
and as they danced, drowning the music of the 
orchestra with yells and shrieks. At one part of the 
floor there was a squabble engaging the attention 
and lungs of some twenty rioters ; at another point 
a vocalist was entertaining a knot of iidmirers with 
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a comic song. In the galleries the heavy work of 
eating and drinking was performed; on the floor 
below all the men not actually dancing, and a large 
number of the women, were smoking. Perhaps 
more unpleasant than any one of the exhibitions of 
licentious passion observable in the room was the 
earnestness with which each unit of that uproarious 
assembly followed pleasure in his or her particular 
way. The same dancers persevered in whirling roimd 
and roimd, as though no amount of exertion would 
exhaust them ; the same gluttons went on steadily 
gorging themselves at the supper-tables, without 
looking even for a moment from their food; the 
same lovers leered at each other with an offensive 
burlesque of ardour, giving no heed to the coarse 
jokes directed at them by the swaggerers, whose 
especial amusement it was to watch and criticise the 
riot ; and those who listened to the songs had eyes 
for no one but the female singers, ears for nothing 
but the wanton staves, which were rattled or qua- 
vered out for their delectation. 

Making his way through the throng, Eupert went 
to the part of the Eotimda which was devoted to* 
cards and billiards. The card-tables were surrounded 
by so dense a crowd that it was impossible to get 
near them without waiting till disappointed players 
moved away; but the six billiard-tables were less 
attractive. 

One of the tables was disengaged; and Rupert, 
having taken up a cue, made two or three strokes, 
and then looked round to see if any one was near 
him who felt inclined to join him in a game. 

* Are you game for five-and-twenty ? ' enquired a 
young man ; the story of whose life was told in his 
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pale^ thin resolute face, from whicli a career of 
vicious living had not obliterated every sign of 
mental power. 

Tm a poor player,' Eupert answered, warily. 

* So am I,' was the answer ; ^ but I like a game 
occasionally, by way of amusement. It is a beautiful 
game.' 

As the young man spoke, Eupert eyed him, and 
recalled his features as those of a law-student whom 
he had seen on a few occasions in London, at least 
nine years back. 

* Exactly I ' thought Eupert, ^ my friend has come to 
be an employs in this place, has he ? Well, I'll see 
how much he knows of his business.' He added, 
aloud, * Good ! let us have five-and-twenty. What 
shall we play for ? ' 

*Five shillings and the table — I never play high.' 

^That won't pay the winner for the trouble of 
handling his cue. Let us make it three half-crowns 
and the table.' 

*Good!' 

The men played their match, Eupert losing, and, 
immediately upon the termination of the game, 
paying the stake which he had lost. 

^ Will you have another game ? ' asked the victor, 
thinking himself more than an even match for his 
late antagonist, although it was evident to him that 
Bupert was a skilful player. 

The challenge was accepted and the two men 
played again, Eupert for the second time losing. 

By the end of the second game they had attracted 
attention, and gathered around them more than 
twenty spectators. Eupert's opponent was well 
known to the habitues of the Eotunda as a pro- 
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fessional billiard-player. Indeed, it was believed 
by many that he received payment from the pro- 
prietor of the establishment in return for secret 
service in the billiard and card room. When, there- 
fore, it was seen that a ^ strange loafer had been so 
green as to match himself with Jemmy Hassock,' 
there was movement on the part of idlers towards 
the table where Jemmy Hassock and Eupert were 
measuring each other's powers, 

*Come, have another five-and-twenty,' observed 
Jemmy Hassock, as he pocketed his second winnings. 

There was a subdued tone of insolence in his 
voice, and he gave a knowing wink to a friend, 
standing three feet from him, as he thus repeated 
his challenge. 

* Yes, I will play you again, but we must play for 
a guinea, and make the game fifty,' Eupert answered, 
rousing thereby the distrust and contempt of the 
bystanders, who thought that they discerned an 
outburst of temper in his wish to contend for a 
higher stake with the man to whom he had already 
lost two games. 

The suggestion was accepted by Jemmy Hassock, 
whilst suppressed murmurs and a hum of agitation 
testified to the increased interest taken in the two 
players — the ^ strange loafer,' and the * crack cue of 
the Eotunda.' 

The bystanders began to bet on the impending 
game. ^ I'll lay a tenner on Jemmy ! ' * Even on 
tiie loafer ? ' * Not if I know it ! no I thank you ! ' 
' Give you odds — five to one on the downy boy I ' 
* The green hand has no chance against him I ' and 
similar exclamations were audible to "both players 
above the buzz and laughter of the increasing crowd. 
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Clearly Rupert did not command the confidence of 
bystanders. He heard several voices oflferino^ ten to 
one against him, and from the frequency witli which 
the offer was repeated he saw that there were few 
persons willing to back him, even on those terms. 

It had fallen to him to begin the game ; and he 
was on the point of making liis first stroke, when a 
voice exclaimed, * Twenty to one on Jemmy Hassock, 
in tenners.' 

Instead of opening the game, Rupert drew himself 
np and asked, in a deliberate tone, ^Wlio ofiFers 
twenty to one in tenners ? ' 

* I am the man,' roared a huge, swarthy, and bois- 
terously drunk digger, shouldering his way through 
the crowd, and approaching the table. 

* Indeed ! ' returned Rupert with a sneer. ' Twenty 
tenners make 200i. — that's a large sum! Money 
must be plentiful with you, my friend ! ' 

*My dear sir,' responded the digger, with the 
customary courtesy of his class, * I am Mr. Richard 
O'Mulligan, and I was so fortimate as to find the 
unusually large nugget of which you have doubtless 
heard. The G-overnment bought my big, sanguinary 
nugget yesterday, and with a grateful heart I ac- 
knowledge that I am in easy circumstances, although 
my costume and appearance may seem to indicate a 
condition of sordid penury. My very dear sir, may 
my bright red eyes be robbed of light ; and may an 
electric pulsation in the atmosphere lay me prostrate 
at your feet, if I am not Mr. Richard O'Mulligan, 
the fortimate discoverer of the remarkably large 
nugget ! ' 

Tlie writer of this page does not pledge his honour 
that Mr. Richard O'Mulligan used the exact language 
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of the foregoing speech. Indeed, the writer possesses 
conclusive evidence that, when Mr. Eichard O^Mulli- 
gan, in reply to Eupert's sarcastic words, announced 
himseK as the finder of the large nugget about which 
all Melbourne had for several days been talking, he 
made that announcement in rude and uaicourteous 
terms. The writer may even go so far as to say 
that Mr. Eichard O'Mulligan clothed his simple 
statement of facts with an absolutely appalling 
variety of offensive epithets, foul terms, and impious 
expressions. 

*If you mean business,' com.posedly answered 
Eupert, taking no umbrage at the verbal piquancy 
of Mr. O'Mulligan's communication, ^let us put 
down the stakes. Some one will hold tbem for 
us.' 

The proprietor of the Eotimda had made his 
appearance a few minutes earKer, and now volunteered 
to act as holder of the stakes. 

Evincing no unwillingness to hold to his offer, the 
hirsute and decidedly unwashed Mr. Eichard O'Mulli- 
gan put his hand into his breeches pocket, drew 
forth a roll of notes (amounting in all to more than 
3,000Z.), threw down upon the table ten notes for 20i. 
each, exclaimed aloud that he was the identical Mr. 
Eichard O'Mulligan who had found the large nugget, 
stuck his pipe in his mouth, took it out and 
* shouted ' for champagne and nobblers to everybody 
present, inserted his black clay once again between 
his lips, and eventually subsided on a spring lounge, 
which was fitted against the nearest wall. 

Eupert also put his hand into his waistcoat pocket, 
and in another instant lightly threw to the landlord 
of the Eotimda a crisp paper — which, if it was not 
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really and truly a Melbourne bank-note for ten 
pounds, ¥ras an admirable imitation of the notes 
issued by that financial establishment. 

The landlord having examined the papers thus 
placed in his hand, transferred them to his pockety 
and the game commenced. 

The men played their very best — Jemmy Hassock 
showing no less skill than he had exhibited in the 
two previous games, and Eupert soon convincing the 
spectators that he was a far better player than they 
had thought him. 

The opponents were well matched. 

The game stood 45 to 42 — Eupert having scored 
the higher number — ^when it fell to Jemmy Hassock's 
turn to play. 

An inferior player would have made nothing; 
would have thought that nothing could be made 
upon the board; but Jemmy Hassock was not an 
inferior player. A superb stroke made the game 47 
to 45, and left Eupert's ball on the cloth. A cannon 
followed, and the score was 49 to 45. If Jemmy 
Hassock scored again, he would have won. 

The excitement of the bystanders was intense. 

Mr. Eichard O'Mulligan staggered through the 
ring which had been formed round the table, and 
having forced his way into the circle, once again 
announced the fact that he was the finder of the 
large nugget. 

The landlord of the saloon, who had constituted 
himself a master of ceremonies for the occasion, 
promptly ejected Mr. O'Mulligan from the ring, and 
signalled Jenmiy Hassock to proceed to his next 
stroke. 

Jemmy tried to run into the pocket off the red. 

L 2 
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It was a difficult stroke, but it was just practicable ; 
and there was nothing easier of accomplishment left 
upon the board. 

Jemmy's ball touched the * red ' with the slightest 
possible touch, and rolled on beautifully towards the 
pocket. 

It knocked against the comer of the cushion, 
veered round to the mouth of the pocket, trembled 
at the brink of the descent, for two seconds seemed 
to debate like a living thing whether it should move 
a barleycorn further, and then paused — still upon 
the cloth. 

A groan of intense excitement and sympathy with 
the imfortunate player went up from the spectators. 

The groan was still audible when Eupert, with a 
rattling stroke, cannoned oflf the 'red,' helped his 
adversary into the pocket, his own ball following his 
opponent's, and disappearing from the table. 

He had won ; and the vociferous acclamations of 
the diggers announced to the dancers in front that 
something of unusual interest had occurred in the 
rear of the saloon. 

^ Here is the money. A neat little haul you have 
made,' observed the proprietor of the Eotunda, as he 
placed the stakes in the winner's hands. 

* Another game, another game ! ' cried the diggers, 
wishing for the excitement of one more match. 

* No, I thank you,' responded Eupert, smiling and 
shaking his head. * This gentleman plays quite as 
well as I do ; if we played another game I should 
most likely lose. I am quite satisfied.' 

Jemmy Hassock acknowledged the compliment 
with a smile, and forgot to pay the guinea which he 
had lost. 
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Mr. Richard O'MuUigan at this moment created a 
diversion by ^ shouting ' yet again for ^ champagne 
and nobblers all round.' 

Not wishing to intoxicate himself with rhubarb- 
champagne and bad brandy at the expense of the 
man from whom he had just won two hundred 
pounds^ Eupert moved away, with the intention of 
getting some supper, when the proprietor of the 
saloon said in his ear, * 1 should like a word with you 
in private.' 

' By all means have it,' answered Rupert, putting 
on his cabbage-tree hat. 

When they had entered the little office in which 
the proprietor of the Rotunda kept the cash accounts 
of the saloon, and from which he could command a 
view of nearly eveiy part of the interior of the build- 
ing, there was a silence, during which silence Rupert 
and landlord eyed each other keenly. 

' Have you counted those notes, to see whether I 
made any mistake in giving them to you ? ' asked the 
landlord, in a dry voice. 

* You saw me count them.' 

' And you allow that the " tenner " is the same one 
which you deposited ? ' continued the landlord, with 
a tone of still greater significance. 

Seeing what the man was after, Rupert answered, 
coolly, ' It is the same paper. It is a flash note, not 
a genuine one. If I had had so much as ten pounds 
of good money in my pocket I should have given it 
to you ; but I had not, so I gave you the " sham 
flimsy."' 

* 'Pon my honour you talk frankly.' 
'Why shouldn't I? 

* Hash notes are dangerous toys.' 
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* They are — in the hands of those who don't know 
how to use them. But mind, I did not ask you or 
any one else to give me money for it ; I did not offer 
it as genuine paper in payment of a debt. No person 
is the poorer for what I have done.' 

' Any-how, you passed the note to me as a good 
one, and in fiilfihnent of a contract.' 

*But not of a contract of which the law takes 
cognizance. You can't frighten me, my good fellow. 
I knew what I was doing ; and if I dine with one 
of the Melbourne magistrates to-morrow I shall tell 
him the whole story.' 

The landlord waa posed, and an expression of 
chagrin was visible in his face. 

'If,' he began, speaking hurriedly, ^I had told 
outright, and at once, that the note was flash— -if I 
had peached upon you and denounced you, as I 
might have done, before the game was opened ' 

^ It would have been worse for me,' coolly inter- 
posed Eupert; 'and worse for yourself. I should 
not have won two hundred pounds. Moreover, there 
would have been a shindy. That tipsy ruffian, Dick 
O'Mulligan, would very likely have struck me on 
the head with a crow bar, or sliot me dead. The 
row would have spread, and gone on to consequences 
altogether beyond the range of my imagination. It 
is even credible that the row would have cost you 
your licence ; for although the Melbourne magistrates 
have their own reasons for shutting their eyes to 
what goes on in this place, there is a point beyond 
wliich it would not be prudent for you to try their 
forbearance.' 

The landlord was silent ; the expression of chagrin 
upon his face became more manifest. 
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Eui)ert contiiiued : * I knew when I gave you the 
flimsy that you would see it was a sham one. Any 
fool might see at a glance that it was a piece of 
flash paper. I knew, by the look which you gave 
me as you fingered the note, that you had detected 
my trick; bat that knowledge did not disturb me. 
I did not play as if I was nervous ? ay ? Why, man, 
I had no doubt that you were shrewd enough to 
take the course most like to benefit, least likely to 
injure — ^yourself.' 

* Not much benefit am I likely to get out of you,' 
responded the landlord, in the tone of one who 
sufiered grievance. 

^ Come, come,' answered Eupert, catching at the 
true significance of the tone, and smiling as he 
replied to it, ^ you now take a sensible view of the 
case ; and of course I am quite ready both to admit 
that you have laid me under an obligation, and to 
render you fair compensation for your silence. Here, 
give me a ticket for supper and wine, and take this 
note as payment.' 

'Sir,' answered the proprietor, seizing with 
alacrity the note for twenty pounds, which Eupert 
extended to him, * I was sure from the first that you 
were quite the gentleman.' 

* Thank you for the compliment. You, I see, have 
no doubt of the goodness of Mr. O'Mulligan's notes ? ' 

*Not a bit, sir ! That foolish fellow found the big 
nugget, and has turned it into paper. And if I don't 
get the best part of the paper into my keeping before 
I am many weeks older, may I be called an " old lag " 
for the rest of my days ! ' 

^ Be cautious, my friend,' cried Eupert. ' If you 
force youi: confidence upon me, I shall be turning 
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upon you, and shall demand that twenty-pound note 
— for my silence.' 

Whilst they exchanged these last sentences, Eupert 
twisted up the fictitious note which had done him 
such good service, and put one end of the roll to a 
gas jet that flared over the landlord's head. 
. In less than a minute the paper was consumed ; 
and when Eupert had seen the last spark of light die 
out in its ashes he bowed to the proprietor of the 
Eotimda, and went to the nearest supper table of the 
nearest gallery. 
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CHAPTEE XCII. 

MR. WATKINS MAKES A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

AKINGr his seat at a table in the lower 

gallery, Eupert availed himself of the 

privilege conferred upon him by the 

supper-and-wine ticket, for which he had 

paid 201. 

The dishes were really good ; and to Eupert, fresh 
from the privations and hardships of Pig-sty Gully, 
they seemed faultess specimens of culinary art. He 
made, therefore, a hearty supper, enjoying the food 
and drinks all the more, because the seat in which 
he took his deliberate meal commanded a view of the 
entire area of the saloon — the part devoted to 
dancing; and also that part in which he had ex- 
erted himself to such good purpose.' 

The riot of the place was still at its height — in- 
deed, far from showing signs of diminution, the 
clamour and coarse festivity were on the increase — 
when, drawing his chair two feet from the table, he 
took up a cigar and prepared to smoke it, whilst he 
should survey the grotesque crowd of dancers, and 
should listen to the uproar of the tliousand voices 
which were striving to make themselves heard above 
the loud music of the orchestra. 
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^I congratulate you on your success, Mr. Smith,' 
said a voice by his side, as he took the cigar from 
his lipa after the j&rst half-dozen whiffs. 

Eupert turned round, and saw that the speaker 
was a well-looking gentleman of about his own age. 

Clearly he was known to the stranger, but the 
knowledge was not mutual. 

^ You forget me ? It is long since we met,' ob- 
served the stranger, seeing the state of the case by 
the expression of Eupert's face. 

^I cannot recall your face,' Eupert answered, 
courteously. ^You say it is a long time since' we 
met. Let that be my apology for having forgotten 
you.' 

^ My name is Watkins. We knew each otfrer in 
New York. Don't you remember Harper's studio, 
where you used to paint ? ' 

^ To be sure,' responded Eupert, cordially, extend- 
ing his hand. 

^ I saw you play that game, or rather I saw you 
make the last stroke,' continued Mr. Watkins, speak- 
ing coherently, but by the huskiness of his voice 
showing that he had drank rather more than was 
good for him. ' My memory is a first-rate one for 
TecoUecting faces, and I knew you the instant I 
clapped eyes upon you. As soon as I learnt what a 
pot of money you had picked up at the table I followed 
after you to congratulate you, but you escaped from 
me in the crush.' 

' Yes, it was a lucky piece of business for me.' 

' You must be a good player, for Jemmy Hassock 
is the crack cue of Melbourne.' 

'I play a tolerable game,' Eupert answered, 
modestly. 
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'It is strange, though, that you should play so 
well, for I remember you couldn't make a stroke 
when you first came to New York. Surely you 
recollect that I gave you your first lesson at Eigden's 
Billiard Booms?' 

* To be sure you did,' assented Eupert. 

* You're a creditable pupiL' 

* I took a fency to the giame, and at New Orleans 
played a great deaL' 

*Some people say that no one becomes a good 
billiard player imless he takes to the game when he 
is a boy.' 

* Indeed ? I am a proof to the contrary.' 
A pause. 

' Is your brother with you in this place ? ' continued 
Mr. Watkins. 

Eupert's face clouded as he made answer : ' We 
came here together several months since and went 
up to Bendigo, where he died, poor fellow ! ' 

* Poor fellow I ' replied Mr. Watkins with a mechani- 
cal affectation of concern in his voice and coimte- 
nance ; and then, after twenty seconds of embarrassing 
lightness, he continued with increased loquaciousness, 
* I knew very little of him. Indeed, although you 
and I saw each other frequently at Harper's studio, I 
don't think I met Mm more than two or three times. 
Still I remember him well. He was uncommonly 
like you in some respects, but more delicate and 
dainty in appearance. You were much the more 
stoutly built. Indeed, although you were so much 
alike, no one could by any chance mistake you for 
your brother.' 

* Utterly impossible for any one to do so — at least 
any one in his right senses.' 
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* So be is dead, poor fellow, is he ? ' continued Mr. 
Watkins. *Well, he was a most amusing fellow, 
although I so seldom met him. I heard from others 
what good company and what a wonderful mimic 
he was. He sang some of his comic songs at old 
Dugdale's house, and I heard them.' 

^ How long have you been in Melbourne ? ' enquired 
Eupert^ wishing either to rid himself of Mr. Watkins's 
company, or to change the topic. 

' Three weeks ; I am putting up at this place.' 

' Then we shall see more of each other, I hope, 
before I leave,' rejoined Rupert, in a tone which 
implied that for the present he had seen quite enough 
of his companion. 

Mr. Watkins took the hint^ and, after a few more 
sentences of desultory talk, quitted the gallery. 

As soon as he was left alone once more — alone in 
the uproarious crowd — Eupert said to himself, ' That 
noodle mistakes me for poor Edward. At New York 
he saw a good deal of Edward, and just nothing of 
me ; and now, after a lapse of years, he addresses me 
under the impression that I am my brother. Umph ! 
Doubtless exposure to heat and cold, and a laborious 
life, have increased my likeness to the dear boy. 
Many people have remarked the resemblance. ^Tien 
we lived in London — I as an idle dangler about the 
West- end, he as a hard-working artist — the likeness 
was less noti9eable than it became subsequently, 
when we dressed in one style, and wore our locks 
and trimmed oiu- beards in the same fashion.' 

As he thus spoke, Eupert turned towards a mirror 
which was fixed to the wall close behind him, and 
for full two minutes attentively scrutinized his own 
face. When he had thus carefully examined his 
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countenance, he rose to his feet, and regarded with 
equal interest the reflection of his entire figure. 

* Umph ! ' he muttered, at the close of this second 
survey, * Mr. Watkins is a fool — a brainless noodle. 
But a sharp observer might make his mistake. The 
future guards its own secrets ; but I can see posi- 
tions of aflfairs in which my likeness to poor Ned 
may stand me in good service. How lucky it is that 
I look so young for my real age, and that even be- 
fore he grew moustaches and beard, he always looked 
old for his years.' 

Whereupon Rupert Smith left the Eotunda nearly 
one hundred and eighty pounds richer than he had 
entered it 

He was elated by the success of his daring attempt 
to raise funds for his homeward passage; and his 
satisfaction with the occurrences of the evening was 
in no way diminished by the assurance which had 
been given him that he might return to England 
and — be mistaken for Rupert Smith's brother. 




CHAPTEE XCin. 

MB. KUPERT SMITH TIELDS TO HIS I^ATUBAL LOTE OF 
TKUTH. 

5N the Cleopatra started for England 
Eupert Smith was amongst her passen- 
gers. When the noble vessel slowly worked 
her way up the Thames towards London 
Docks, Mr. Eupert Smith was still on hoard. 

Other passengers, impatient to touch terra firma^ 
to get quit of Cleopatra boredom, and reach the old 
homes to which they had, for nearly six months, been 
making tardy progress, left the vessel in the Channel ; 
but Eupert held faithfully to his ship imtil she was 
towed into snug quarters, in the neighbourhood of 
Limehouse. Wliat cause had he to hurry on ashore ? 
There was no home of brothers and sisters ready to 
welcome him with music and joints from the fatted 
calf. His mother and grandmother were still alive, 
but he could not visit them imtil he had sent them 
notice of his return to old England, and had received 
permission to call upon them at Hampton Court 
Palace. His wife? Had he a wife? The reader 
who answers the question in the affirmative has no 
conclusive evidence of the fact. Perhaps Nat Savage 
was in error on that point; honest, out-spoken. 
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imcoutll men do sometimes fall into strange errors. 
Perhaps Kitty Kent imposed upon her credulous, 
gCTierous, jealous lover with a cimningly devised 
tale; women have been known to mislead their most 
sincere firiends. Or, if Eupert really married Kitty 
Kent, why should she not have died between his flight 
from England, in 1847, and his return, in 1854 ? 
Anyhow, whether he was husband, widower, or 
bachelor, Eupert had no strong yearning to reach 
the shore — no impatient, restless longing, to quit 
the good ship Cleopatra. There was not, in all 
England, a house which he desired to enter for the 
love which he bore to its occupants; not a single 
face in all England which he wished to see beyond 
all other faces ; not a hand in all England which he 
hoped once more to grasp. Young though he was, 
he returned to his native land having outlived all 
his early friendships, and hoping that he would not 
be recognized as the man who had formerly lived in 
the Temple, and played the part of a briefless bar- 
rister. 

Six years and more of exile from his mother 
country had made him colder, harder, more selfish ; 
but, in his low way, he was still an affectionate 
fellow. He enjoyed the society of human beings ; 
tolerating their prejudices, smiling with good-natured 
cynicism at their weaknesses, taking pleasure in 
pleasing them. He could never have enjoyed life as 
a misanthrophe ; for at every period of his life he 
sought the diversion of society, and was ill at ease 
unless he could win the admiration and approval of 
those with whom he chanced to be thrown. Time 
had gone pleasantly with him on board the Cleopatra. 
There was a strong body of first-class passengers on 
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board — elderly people, retiring, with money, to the 
old country; Melbourne 'belles,' bound for a visit to 
cousins in England; other ladies, less beautifiil, 
but still free from their husband's jealous surveil- 
lance, and ready for any amount of flirtation ; mid- 
dle-aged squatters, colonial bucks of an intensely 
colonial school, loud in talk, boisterous in laughter, 
eager at the card-table, ever ready for foaming Bass 
in the morning, never shirking brandy at night, 
boastfril of their means, and ambitious of founding 
families in Hlie colony,' whither they intended to 
return after they had made themselves gentlemen of 
best colonial ton by eating dinners in one of the 
London inns of law, and getting themselves called to 
the English bar. Besides the aforementioned, there 
were parties of pleasant children under the guardian- 
ship of finely-developed manmias and bustling 
nurses, the usual sprinkling of invalids, and half-a- 
dozen of those nondescript Englishmen who are found 
nowhere in creation save on board passenger vessels, 
and who apparently spend their lives and not incon- 
siderable means in making voyages. 

The ways and humours of this miscellanous com- 
pany had been a most agreeable change to Rupert 
after his painful experience in the Bendigo field. 
When the vessel began its slow homeward course, 
the passengers, in the best of high spirits, applied 
themselves to flirtation, much to Rupert's delight. 
When the voyage had proved slower and less propi- 
tious than the passengers had hoped it would be, 
they quarrelled and squabbled, much to Rupert's 
satisfaction. Under every change of circumstances, 
he was the popular man on board ; sympathizing witli 
every one, quarrelling with no one. In the earlier 
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and more hilarious part of the passage, he arranged 
tlie balls, acted as M.C. and arbiterr elegantiamvi in 
the cuddy and on the foredeek, edited the ' Cleopatra 
Newsman,' organised concerts, gave a series of read- 
ings from British poetry, and played his cards so 
cleverly that on all matters not connected with the 
sailing of the ship he was a far more important 
person on board than the captain himself. The 
passengers declared that there never was so accom- 
plished and wonderful a man. On the first rough 
Sunday, when the captain could not for a moment 
leave his professional duties tu the mate, and when 
the overworked missionary (sole clerical power on 
board) had bronchitis, and could not speak audibly, 
Eupert (in the absence of *the doctor') was asked 
to officiate as chaplain ; whereupon he read prayers 
in the cuddy, and afterwards preached an extempore 
sermon on the uncertainty of human life, the 
perils of the deep, and the omnipresence of an 
overruling Providence — a sermon so solemn and 
pathetic that it moved the audience to tears. If 
the surgeon on board the Cleopatra had died, the 
first-class passengers would have asked Eupert to 
attend them in a medical capacity. But even more 
remarkable than his popularity during the earlier 
weeks of the voyage, was his popularity at the close 
of the journey ; when every man's heart was full of 
bilious hatred to his neighbour, and every woman's 
tongue was eloquent of aversion for those same passen- 
gers of her own sex whom she had loved most dearly 
a few months before. Even at that trying period, 
when the captain was denounced as a tyrant, and his 
ship was declared to be execrably provisioned ; when 
there were murmurs that he, the commander of the 

VOL. III. M 
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vessel, was protracting the passage for the sole pur- 
pose of worrying little Trotmarsli, who wanted to 
reach Portsmouth before his wife's confinement; 
when, moreover, the despot of the Cleopatra threat- 
ened his contumacious subjects with 'irons,' and the 
subjects responded with menaces of exposure in the 
' Times,' Supert was smooth as oil and sweet as honey 
to every party, clique, person. Whilst everyone on 
board besides himself, had a deadly enemy, he was 
the trusted friend of alL 

When the white cliffs of the old island at length 
appeared, and better temper returned to the inmates 
of the Cleopatra, the first-class passengers presented 
Eupert with an address, expressing their high admi- 
ration of his character, and declaring themselves 
greatly indebted to those * vivacious and exquisitely 
humorous talents' which he had exhibited at the 
beginning of the voyage, and to that * sympathetic 
and conciliatory gentleness of demeanour ' which had 
characterized his conduct at a later period, on ' occa- 
sions of trial and haply of provocation.' Little Trot- 
marsh drew up the address in that rather turgid style 
which was not without admirers amongst the readers 
of the ' Melbourne Argus.' The original rough-draft 
of the address contained allusions to the captain 
— allusions of the most scathing and absolutely 
blighting character; but after three divisions on 
the caustic clauses, the first-class passengers de- 
cided to omit them — firstly, in recognition of the 
common-sense principle that bygones ought to be 
regarded as bygones; and secondly, from a not 
groundless apprehension that though the passages in 
question were calculated to cover the captain with 
confusion, they might also render the co-signataries 
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of ihe address, severally and collectively, liable to 
action for libeL It was, therefore, resolved to omit 
the vindictive clauses, and substitute for them a 
milder paragraph, concluding with the words ^ occa- 
sions of trial and haply of provocation.' 

Drawn up on blue foolscap, the heading of the 
document ran thus (in extra double-sized round 
hand): — 'Valedictory Address of the First-class 
Passengers on board the Cleopatra, June 1, 1854, to 
their much-respected and warmly-admired friend, 
^ Edward Smith, Esquire." ' 

If readers suppose that the above heading contains 
either a clerical error or a compositor's blunder, 
they are mistaken. 

Before Eupert went on board the Cleopatra, he 
decided to take the name of his dead brother — that 
is to say, the brother whom he supposed to be dead. 
As Edward Smith he took his berth; as Edward 
Smith he was known to the captain, the crew, and 
the passengers; moreover, as Edward Smith he 
resolved to be henceforth addressed by those with 
whom he should have dealings. 

For this step Mr. Rupert Smith had more than 
one reason. He meant to re-establish himself in 
London, and was anxious to destroy, as far as pos- 
sible, all evidence of his identity with that Eupert 
Smith who, on leaving England, towards the close of 
1847, had left behind him many creditors, and certain 
imsatisfied claims, not altogether of a pecuniary 
nature. It was true that more than six years' absence 
from his native country gave him the benefit of the 
Statute of Limitations, with regard to those of his 
injured tradesmen who had not kept their claims 
alive by prudent legal process; but he did not 

M 2 
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doubt that some of his old creditors were still in 
a position to enforce their just demands, should he fall 
into their hands. His change of name was therefore 
a measure of precaution against these more prudent 
creditors. The readers of this history can, without 
further aid from the historian, suggest other causes 
which induced Eupert to resume the Christian name 
which, in truth, had been given to him by his god- 
fathers and godmothers, and which he had borne in 
his early youth. 

' When I was a simple boy,' thought Eupert, after 
he had resolved to call himself Edward, ' my vanity 
was hurt by having to bear the obscure plebeian name 
of Smith. I was not aware either of my moral right 
to the name of Starling, or of my customary right to 
my poor mother's name. Guerdon ; but doubtless a 
consciousness of patrician descent made me uneasy 
under the humble, though not positively ignominious 
appellation assigned to me by my cautious grand- 
mother, the good old lady of Hampton Court Palace. 
Eager for distinction, but not bold enough to assume 
a false surname, I garnished Smith with Eupert, 
having no doubt that Eupert would, by his bril- 
liant career, throw lustre on all the members of the 
Smith family, and at the same time wishing by a 
notable Christian name to nail all the credit of his 
doings to that same ambitious young Smith. The 
plan answered well. Diogenes Brown would not have 
served my purpose better. Eupert Smith distin- 
guished me from all other Smiths dwelling in the 
Inns of Court. But now times have changed. I no 
longer yearn to be conspicuous amongst my kind. 
Moreover, regret for the evil courses of the quondam 
Eupert causes repugnance within me to the thought 
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of being identified with that scapegrace, my former 
disreputable self. I will, therefore, yield to the dic- 
tates of my strong natural love of truth, and resume 
my rightftd name. If this laudable act should lead 
men to think me Edward Smith of Fumival's Inn, 
the mistake will, be theirs, not mine. If circum- 
stances should ever make it desirable for me to 
personate my poor dear brother, why, I trust I shall 
be able to satisfy the requirements of my position.' 

Thus thought Mr. Kupert Smith as he bade fare- 
well to Australia. 

Thus also he thought as a steam-tug towed the 
good vessel Cleopatra through the shipping of the 
river Thames. 




CHAPTEE XCIV. 

CABMAN, wood's HOTEL, FITKNIVAL'S INN. 

lUPEET left Australia in the summer. He 
reached London in the same season. 

It was merry, balmy Jime, when he 
stepped into a cab at the Fenchurch Street 
Station, and ordered the cabman to drive to Wood's 
Hotel, Fumival's Inn. 

* There is, I am told, an air of grave respectability, 
as well as quiet and substantial comfort, about that 
hotel. The place will suit me,' mused the adven- 
turer, as the cab moved slowly along Cheapside — ^a 
thoroughfare more liable to stoppages in 1854 than 
it is now-a-days since the opening of Cannon Street, 
' till I can turn round and look about me and select 
proper chambers. None but a hostelry of good 
repute should entertain so respectable a man as 
Edward Smith, formerly artist, of— Fumival's Inn. 
Moreover, I shall sleep all the more soundly for 
feeling myself almost under my old roof. After 
dinner it will be pleasant to smoke a cigar in the 
old court, and look up at my old windows. It will 
be agreeable, also, to saunter down Chancery Lane 
to the Temple, and take a peep at Essex Court where 
my poor brother Eupert used to have his chambers 
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— ^more than six years since. Ah! what changes 
have taken place since then. I was a poor art- 
student^ when he first met me at dear old Mr. Buck- 
master's studio in Newman Street; and he was a 
gay, idle, foppish, young barrister. And here am I 
once more in London, whilst he, poor fellow, is 
resting in an Australian grave. Capital ! capital ! I 
really almost persuade myself that I am he, and that 
he is myself! Admirably done! And that is quite 
right. I must cultivate that habit of mine since I 
have determined to personate him. 

* Let me see — what is the time ? Ah, half-past 
six. I shall be at Wood's Hotel in nice time for 
dinner; rather late, perhaps ; but that won't matter. 
Splendid old watch this is, I prize it as almost the 
only possession remaining to me out of my poor dear 
father's chattels. Heaven knows he had not many 
possessions ! The sight of the old watch takes me 
back to my Jersey days — my boyhood in the dear 
old island ; my school life in Elizabeth's College, 
Gruemsey. I had half a mind to leave the Cleopatra 
in the Channel, and make a trip to the old island 
before coming on here ; but, perhaps, it is better as 
it is. Still, I will run over to Jersey before the end 
of the year, and see if Lisette, dear old girl, is still 
alive. How pleased the dear body will be to hear 
once more the voice of her old master's son ! I shall 
also experience a solemn joy in revisiting my dear 
mother's grave! Capital! Capital! Admirably 
thought I Eeally, I could scarcely persuade myself 
tnat I am myself and not poor Ned. If Miss 
Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, were 
to assure me that she was my mother, and I the 
illegitimate son of my father, I should not believe 
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her. I should look that amiable, but somewhat cre- 
dulous gentlewoman in the face, and answer, ' Indeed, 
Miss Guerdon, you must be confounding me- with 
my poor half-brother Rupert, who died in Australia ! ' 

' Strange, how my dear old grandfather persists in 
living ; and my cousin, too ; the old man over ninety, 
and still alive ; my cousin, who was sentenced by all 
the doctors to go oflf in consumption, not dead yet. 
Well, they can't live for ever. Men may live to a 
hundred, but — not for evier. And as my cousin has 
not married, there is still hope for Colonel Starling's 
penniless heir. 

* I wonder what the old man will say when I write 
to him, stating that intercourse with the world and 
painful experiences have convinced me of the error 
of my ways — ^have taught me the full extent of my 
folly in rejecting the generous ofifer which he made 
shortly after my poor father's death. The penitent 
grandson must be cautious how he approaches his 
aged grandsire. Perhaps I shall do my best to call 
at the offices of " Purfleet, Herring, and Smallcroft," 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and see old Mr. Purfleet (if he 
be still living) and ask him to act as mediator between 
me and Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay Court, 
county Hants. I shall have no difficulty in satisfying 
Mr. Purfleet (if he be aHve) that I am not myself. 
Perhaps he will remember enough of my features to 
recognize me as my dead brother. I shall remind 
him of his visit to St. Brelade's, the circumstances 
attendant on my poor father's death. It is not im- 
possible that I shall be so affected by those stirring 
reminiscences that tears will come to my eyes. 
Edward Smith, formerly of Fumival's Inn, has an 
affectionate disposition. 
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* Ah, here is old Fumival's Inn. Bless the old 
archway 1 How often have I passed under it when I 
had chambers in the Inn! And here is Wood's 
Hotel ; just as respectable in the exterior as I knew 
I should find it I 

' And now for dinner. I have a capital appetite. 
Here, cabman, you have driven briskly, there's half- 
a-crown for you. Don't thank me, you scoundrel, 
in that slavish fashion, or I'll demand change. 
Waiter, I want a bed as well as dinner.' 



CHAPTEE XCV. 

MR. BUFERT SMITH OYERHEARS A HOST INTEBESTINa 
CONTERSATION. 




UPEET made a leisurely and luxurious 
dinner in the airy coffee-room of Wood's 
Hotel. 

When the white cloth was removed from 
his table he ordered a bottle of claret. 

It was a costly wine of choice vintage ; and as he 
raised the second glass to his lips, he saw an elderly, 
indeed an old, gentleman enter the coffee-room. His 
hair was snow white; his face thin, sharp, and 
closely shaven ; his gait, not infirm, but stiff with 
the stiffness of natural formality, as well as the 
stiffness of age ; his dress, the morning costume of 
a precise old man of an almost obsolete school ; his 
high shirt collar and frilled shirt, white as his closely 
cut and snowy hair ; his cloth, speckless ; and his 
boots, unsullied by dust. A pleasant old gentleman 
to any observer ; he was, however, disfigured by a 
purple discoloration of his eyebrows — a peculiarity 
rendered the more striking by the whiteness of hair 
around and through which it was visible. 

The chief waiter of the coffee-room walked close 
behind this pleasant old gentleman, showing, by the 
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respectful movements of his body, that the veteran 
was well known and respected at the hotel. 

* My man has arrived ? ' asked the gentleman. 
^Yes, sir.' 

* And I can have my usual bed room ? ' 
'Yes, sir.' 

*Yon know that I must be called at seven 
o'clock?' 

* The order has been entered in the chambermaid's 
book.' 

* Then let me have a pint of the old port from my 
bin. It will amuse me for an hour or two, and then 
I shall go to bed. Tell my man that I shall go to 
bed early.' 

' Certainly, sir.' 

Whereupon, with the last and most profound of a 
series of bows, the head-waiter left the coffee-room. 

*Ah Purfleet, you here? Why are you not enjoy- 
ing the pure air at your snug box at Surbiton ? ' 
exclaimed a voice in a box next to the one in which 
Eupert was sitting. 

*My dear old friend, I am right glad to see you, 
and hear you,' returned Mr. Purfleet, in a tone of 
old world courtesy and cordiality. ' I am delighted 
to see you. I have just ordered a pint of port, and, 
if you will allow him to do so, the waiter shall put it 
upon your table.' 

' By all means.' 

Whereupon Mr. Purfleet, having shaken hands 
with his friend, sat down at the table. 

The lawyer — for Mr. Purfleet was senior partner 
of the firm 'Purfleet, Herring, and Smallcroft' — 
and his friend were no longer visible to Eupert; but 
as the only division between him and them was a 
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partition of polished mahogany, he could overhear 
their conversation, although they spoke in low tones. 

* Comfortable place this,' observed Mr. Purfleet, 
when he had taken his first half glass of old port. 

'Very,' responded Mr. Purfleet's friend, *it is 
quiet, and clean, and gentlemanlike. No club in 
London has a better, brighter, or more handsome 
dining-room. Of course, its size is less than the size 
of an ordinary club dining-room ; but, otherwise, it's 
just like the strangers' room of a club house. I 
detest the old fashioned coffee-room, with low ceiling, 
stufiy atmosphere, two rows of narrow, comfortless 
little cribs, and nothing to hide the dirty boards but 
sand and sawdust. Faugh I Now this place is lofty, 
well carpeted, and supplied with first-rate waiters.' 

Mr. Purfleet was less enthusiastic. 'I like the 
room,' he said, ' because they won't let nasty fellows 
smoke in it, and because it is handy for me, being 
so near Lincoln's Inn Fields. I often dine and sleep 
here. The people are very civil.' 

' Going out of town ? ' 

'For a day or so. My old client. Sir Frank 
Starling wishes to see me, so I am going to run down 
to Gramlinghay to-morrow.' 

' Your old client ! Bless me, you don't mean to 
say that old Sir Frank is living still ? Why, Purfleet, 
he was " old Sir Frank " when I was a boy.' 

'You may well open your eyes! He is alive, 
and, when I saw him last April, he was as- well able 
to manage his affairs as ever. He is a wonderful 
fellow — a most wonderful man ! ' 

' Let me see : he has no sons living ? ' 

' He had two sons, but both of them have been 
dead for years.' 
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' Left children, ay ? ' 

'The present heir-appaxent is Frank Starling, son 
of Sir Frank's eldest son. He is as amiable, gentle- 
manlike a young man as ever breathed ; but, poor 
fellow, he will never succeed to his grandfather's 
title.' 

'What! Dying?' 

* Of consumption. From boyhood he has hovered 
between life and death ; but now it is all over with 
him. Old Sir Frank writes me word that the poor 
young man is sinking fast. It is just possible that 
I shall have to stop at Gramlinghay Court till the 
fimeral is over. There is no doubt this time that he 
will go.' . 

'Bless me ! and who is the next heir ? ' 

* Um ! you are touching on the especial business 
about which Sir Frank has sent for me.' 

' Who is the next heir ? A distant relation ? ' 
' No ; another grandson — that is to say, if he is 
alive. Sir Frank's younger son. Colonel Star- 
ling .' 

' To be sure. I have heard my father talk of liim.' 

* Well, Colonel Starling left a son, a young fellow, 
who insisted on being an artist, when his grandfather 
wished to put him into a decent profession, and 
make a gentleman of him. The young fellow left 
England towards the close of 1847, and since then 
I have no trace of him. Heaven knows where he is ! 
If he is alive he had better turn up, for, unless I am 
mistaken, there is luck in store for him.' 

' The estate entailed ? ' 

'No; bat Sir Frank (hard, cruel fellow as he has 
been) would not leave his money away from the 
title. He has too much pride to do that; and 
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besides, he has more natural affection in him than 
most people give him credit for. His quarrel with 
Colonel Starling was a strange affedr. There was 
fault on both sides. Edward Starling was a good 
fellow, and my dear friend ; but he did not behave 
well in certain matters. Athough I did my best to 
help him, and this boy of his also, I am forced to 
admit that Sir Frank had some right on his side, 
when he broke with him.' 

A pause in the conversation. 

The pause was followed by low humming and 
whispers, just audible to Kupert, who inferred from 
them that Mr. Piurfleet was confiding to his intimate 
friend certain secrets relating to the house of Starling, 
of Gamlinghay Court. The listener was unable to 
catch a single word from the humming and whispers, 
though he was keenly desirous to hear more of the 
chat, in which he, as the impersonator of his dead 
brother, felt a strong interest. 

* By Jove ! ' exclaimed Mr. Purfleet's friend, when 
the humming and whispers had continued for at 
least ten minutes. ^ It would furnish materials for a 
new chapter in the " Eomance of the Aristocracy." 
I hope the yoxmg fellow is alive. If he is dead, ten 
thousand a year and a baronetcy are enough to bring 
him to life again.' 

^Exactly my opinion!' thought Eupert on the 
other side of the polished mahogany. 

^ Let us talk about something else,' rejoined Mr. 
Purfleet, in a voice just audible to the listener ; ' we 
are in a public coffee-room.' 

^ True,' returned Mr. Purfleet's friend. * And, by- 
the-bye, I want your opinion about the affairs of the 
Great Western Kailway. We don't want to enter 
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into particulars. But do tdl me in a word, have 
you changed your opinion ? ' 

*No,* answered Mr. Purfleet, stoutly. 

During the next five minutes Eupert finished his 
bottle of claret, still listening to the words of the 
two old friends, who proceeded to gossip about the 
money market, and the doings of the Court of 
Chancery, in the mysteries of which court they were 
profoimdly versed. 

Having drunk his claret, Eupert, thinking that he 
should gain nothing by acting the part of eaves- 
dropper any longer, and deeming that it would be 
advisable for him to avoid Mr. Purfleet's observation 
for the present, rose from his seat, and noiselessly 
left the coffee-room without attracting the attention 
of either of the gentlemen, to whose confidential 
intercourse he had been listening,. 
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CHAPTEE XCVI. 

RUPEBT SMITH DETEBMINES TO KILL JOHN CHINAMAN. 




UTTINGr a cigar between his Kps, Eupert 
paced two or three times round the court 
of Fumival's Inn, and more than once 
raised his eyes to the windows of the room 
which was formerly Edward's studio. ^ Yes,' pondered 
Eupert steadily training himself to regard himself as 
his brother, ' when I was an art-student I lived up 
there, and, upon the whole, had a very happy time 
of it. I had lots of hard work ; but mine was the 
daily pleasure of feeling a steady increase of artistic 
faculty. And I had other enjoyments — from am- 
bition to excel in my profession ; a conscience void 
of offence ; friendship ; love ! Ah, I had all those 
sources of happiness. How my heart would throb, 
and my cheek glow, when I imagined myself the 
leader of my high calling ! Eeligious exercise was 
very sweet to me in those days — thank Heaven, it is 
still sweet to me! Very pleasant, also, were the 
evenings when my dear brother Eupert used to enter ■ 
my chambers. Poor fellow, he had his piano brought ■ 
up to my rooms, so that he might be the better able' 
to add to my enjoyment of life. And as for love?' 
Ah, that affair with Flo well nigh killed me. But I 
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have outlived it. I am not dead yet. I wonder what 
hsfll J[)ecome of Flo and Ida, and the noisy old giant 
who knocked me down on his own grassplot, when 
he caught me making love to his pretty daughter ! 
I must look them up in the Directory. There are a 
good many people whom I must look up — friends of 
my hrother Eupert, as well as old friends of my own. 
And now 111 toddle down Chancery Lane, and look 
at the Temple.' 

Whereupon Eupert left Furnival's Inn, crossed 
Holhorn, and walked to the Temple. In Inner 
Temple Lane, on King's Bench Walk, in Pimip 
Court, and in other tranquil parts of the Temple, he 
encountered faces familiar to him years back — faces 
not much altered by seven years of time, but softened 
by the gentle light of the June evening; faces of 
young barristers whom he had known as students, 
and of older barristers at whose call parties he had been 
present; faces of old porters, laundresses, touters, 
cadgers, who, as they presented themselves to him 
after his long absence, made seven years ago seem as 
yesterday. 

* To be sure,' mused Mr. Eupert Smith, as he stood 
in Essex Court, ^ that is the old staircase up which 
my poor brother Eupert had chambers ; the staircase 
on which his pestering duns used to gather; the 
staircase up which he was pursued by that intrusive 
scoundrel, Nat Savage. Pah ! what a scene it was 
between him and that ferocious young surgeon, on 
that last night before we left England. By-the-bye, 
how is it that I know so much about, my brother 
Bupert's life, since he never told me much of his 
secrets, until we left England ; and then never told 
me any of its disreputable passages ? For instance, he 
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never told me about his intercourse with Kitty Kent, 
and all the consequences of that intercourse, and yet 
I am as familiar with them as I should be if he 
had put the most complete confidence in me. Very 
strange! How has this knowledge come to me? 
Surely, Edward Smith, formerly of Fumival's Inn, did 
not condescend to dog the steps of his friend Eupert 
Smith, formerly of the Temple — even as Eupert was 
mean enough to act the part of spy over his brother. 
There again! How is it that I know of Eupert's 
baseness in watching Edward (that is, myself) upon 
the occasions of his visits to the Clock House, 
Muswell Hill ? These are most perplexing questions ; 
and, if I don't take care, they will muddle me so 
completely that I shall not be able to say whether I 
am myself or my brother, or which of the two men 
(Eupert and Edward) is myself, and which isn't ; or 
whether I am not mysteriously compounded of both 
at the same time that I have no identity with either. 
My cigar is done; my brain is muddled. I had 
better look in at one of the theatres, at half-price.' 

Acting upon the thought, Eupert sauntered to a 
theatre, where he was much entertained by a farce 
entitled, ^ Would you Kill John Chinaman?' The 
piece, which was the best and most popular farce on 
the London boards at that time, created uproarious 
applause, and serious meditation when the laughter 
had died away. It told the story of an honest, 
nervous, rather feeble Englishman, who was tempted 
to commit murder on the following terms : — During 
a walk through the streets of London he encountered 
a mysterious stranger who said to him, * You see that 
bell-handle — to all appearance an ordinary bell- 
handle, set into a very prosaic commonplace door- 
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post. The wire of that bell runs from this place 
straight to China, its remote end being in the centre 
of a certain John Chinaman's heart. If you pull 
that bell, you shall forthwith receive five himdred 
thousand pounds, wealth which will place you 
amongst the wealthiest of the land. But if you puU 
the bell, John Chinaman becomes a dead man. Now 
how say you ? You know nothing whatever of John 
Chinaman, save that he is an unit in that countless 
multitude of Chinamen whose grotesque persons, 
pure philosophy, and utterly diabolical usages, fringe 
our Asiatic horizon with picturesque efi'ects. In his 
own land this John Chinaman is no man of mark — 
no mandarin of either high or low degree ; but a 
simple, humble, plodding, work-a-day John China- 
man. His life is of no great value to anyone ; gives 
but little positive pleasure to himself; his death will 
cause no sorrow whatever six yards from the rim of 
his peculiar teacup. His blood may possibly stain 
your soul, but it won't defile your name. No man 
will point to you as murderer; no man, except 
myself, will know that you caused John Chinaman's 
death. Now, sir, will you pull the bell ? — will you 
pull thai bell? — it is the topmost of those three 
bell-pulls on that right-hand door-post. Here is a 
cheque already signed and filled in for the amount. 
Will you pull the bell — kill John Chinaman — and 
walk away with five hundred thousand pounds ? ' 

This was the temptation put to the hero of the 
£arce ; which farce, unless the historian's memory is 
at fault, was based on a very original and humorous 
article which had shortly before appeared in the 
* Times ' newspaper. 

Eupert was profoundly touched by the searching 
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question put in the slight drama with so much 
cynicism, suggestiveness, and mirth. 

* Would I kill John Chinaman ? ' he pondered to 
himself as he walked slowly back from the theatre 
to Wood's Hotel. ' Ay, that is a question. Would 
I, for the sake of great wealth — which would secure 
to me for life comfort, luxury, dignity — commit one 
crime (not a series of crimes, but only one crime) 
from which there could not by any possibility flow- 
to me punishment or shame of any kind ? Of course 
I leave out of sight the punishment of an unquiet 
conscience, and that secret sense of shame which, 
moralists afl&rm, always follows upon guilt. 

* Would I do such an act ? 

^Against a determination to commit the crime 
would be the penalty — i.e. certain vague, evil conse- 
quences to the health of my souL 

' In favour of it would be the certainty of acquiring 
wealth, position, influence, and leisure, for the 
ennobling pursuits of an intellectual life. 

'Let me not think only of all the good which the 
commission of the crime would confer on myself. 
Eather let me think of the good which it would 
enable me to do unto others. Ah, that touches me ! 

'Again, as to my own soul. The one crime, 
regarded by itself and apart from its more remote 
consequences, would doubtless have a prejudicial 
effect ; but then, inasmuch as it would place me in 
a position peculiarly favourable to virtuous living— 
a position removed from the inducements of sordid 
action and vile aims, which inducements are the 
worst ingredients in a lot of poverty, the one wicked 
deed would really increase my chances of becoming 
a good man. 
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' Nature certainly did not mean me to be an evil 
man. She was not resolved that I should turn out 
a villain. The intellect with which she has been 
good enough to endow me causes me to place virtue 
decidedly above vice, comparing them and estimating 
them with judicial coolness. My theories are all de- 
cidedly in favour of goodness ; and my keen sense of 
the beautiful necessarily promotes within me love of 
moral beauty ; my most powerful tendencies are un- 
questionably towards the good, and away from the evil. 

' And yet there can be no question but that, upon 
the whole, I have been a prodigious scoundrel. 

' Very strange 1 

* In fact, though all my natural tendencies are in 
favour of virtue, the circumstances of my life have 
always been antagonistic to my moral disposition. 
My boyhood was not conducive to moral vigour; 
the temptations of my youth would have broken 
down the righteous resolutions of Joseph. More- 
over, though nature planted in my breast many 
amiable instincts, and infused me with a vast amount 
of what I may term ** general loveableness " of dispo- 
sition, she forgot to endow me with the hardihood 
without which no man can withstand the assaults of 
Satan. Yes, throughout life I have been the victim 
of circumstances; therefore, it is incumbent upon 
me to see if I cannot just for once make circum- 
stances ray victim. 

. « Would I kill John Chinaman ? 

* Most decidedly I would ! 

. ' And what's more, I have made up my mind that 

i will kiU '' John Chinaman ! " ' 

- • • • • • • 

* Bless me, in reviewing my past life, I have 
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forgotten myself. It escaped me that I am Edward 
Smith, formerly of Fumival's Imi. Positively, I fell 
into the mistake of regarding myself as Eupert Smith, 
formerly of the Temple. I must be more careful.' 

Thus thinking, Eupert returned to his hotel, and 
half-an-hour later was sleeping tranquilly in a bed- 
room, immediately above the chamber occupied by 
Mr. Purfleet. 
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CHAPTEE XCVIL 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYHOOD. 




N the following day, not two hours after Mr. 
Purfleet's departure for Hampshire, Eupert 
entered a first-class railway carriage, and 
travelled from London to the same county. 

At six o'clock r.M. he went on board the Atalanta 
steam-boat — a boat which enjoyed some repute for 
speed in 1854, though it has since become a byword 
in the channel for a slow, awkward craft. 

At seven o'clock a.m. he landed at St. Helier's pier, 
and surveyed with approval the changes which had 
been made in that noble harbour since he last saw 
it. It was a bright summer's mom ; pure, balmy, 
blithesome ; and the motley assemblage of loungers 
on the quay — men in their blouses, women pictu- 
resque with short petticoats and high white caps — 
gave an air of pleasant briskness to the scene ; whilst 
their animated talk, one half of them speaking 
English and the other half prattling French, made a 
cheery music, which informed the Englishman, that 
though he stood on a spot of Queen Victoria's 
dominions, inferior to no other in loyal attachment 
to the British throne, he had nevertheless reached a 
foreign land. 
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Having breakfasted and made his toilet at an hotel 
which commanded a good view of the harbour, Bupert 
ordered a fly, and drove out to see. the island, as any- 
ordinary tourist in search of the picturesque might 
do, bidding his driver convey him leisurely to St. 
Brelade's. 

He arrived in the parish during the performance 
of morning service ; and when he had walked round 
the cottage where Captain Smith, alias Colonel 
Edward Starling, died, he said to himself : * And now 
that I have surveyed the home of my happy boy- 
hood, I will saimter round the church, and meditate 
over the grave wherein my dear father and mother 
lie ; and when I have rendered that tribute of filial 
aflfection, I will return to the inn where my driver 
and his horse are resting.' Acting on this resolution 
he went to the church-yard, and having spent ten 
minutes in the sacred ground listening to the voices 
of the clergyman and congregation, audible through 
the open doors and windows of the church, and 
reading the pathetic inscription which Edward had 
put on his father's tombstone, he walked slowly away 
from the holy precinct towards the silver sands of 
St. Brelade's Bay. 

On those sands he encountered an old fisherman 
sitting alone, and watching the merry waves. 

' You are not a church-goer ? ' observed Eupert, 
in English. 

' No ; I am in good health, and not so old as I 
look,' answered the sailor, sharply, in island-French. 

When the humbler people of Jersey, who can 
speak both French and English, wish to be dis- 
courteous to an intrusive stranger, they have many 
smart ways of expressing their displeasiure — ways 
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altogether beyond the powers of an ordinary English 
peasant ; and one of their most frequently employed 
methods of showing oflFence at an Englishman is to 
answer him in French — thereby intimating that 
English is an inferior tongue. 

*So far I resemble you,' replied Eupert with a 
smile, raising his hat, and using Jersey-French for 
his answer. 

* Indeed! but you come from Britain, although 
you speak French.' 

* True ; but I am a Jerseyman by birth. I was 
bom in this parish.' 

^That alters the case,' answered the crusty old 
fellow, relaxing slightly, and with a wave of his 
hand intimating to Eupert that, since he was born 
at St. Brelade's, he was at liberty to sit down on the 
sands and chat to a Jersey sailor. 

* Your priest has been with you for many years,' 
observed Eupert, in French, still remaining on his 

' Many years. A good sort of man he is ! ' 

* He buried my poor father.' 

* Indeed I Mr. Dupuis buried your father ? ' 
'Yes I Mr. Dupuis 1 I was bom in that little 

white cottage there.' 

' You were ? ' rejoined the old man, his eye sud- 
denly becoming bright, and his voice changing. 

' I was. Do you remember Captain Smith ? ' 
. Instantly the old man sprung to his feet, nimbly 
as a stripling could have moved. * What I What I ' 
he exclaimed, *you are not Captain Smith's son? 
Edward ? the boy Edward ? ' 

* He and no other,' returned Eupert. 

The tears came into the old man's eyes, as he said 
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quickly, 'you can't have forgotten me, boy? You 
can't have forgotten the captain's trusty man, who 
used to take you out to sea, when you were no 
higher than my knee ? You remember Jacques La 
Touche?' 

* Forget old Jacques?' responded Eupert with 
enthusiasm, who, until that moment, had never put 
eyes on the sailor, and had quite forgotten his name 
— ^if Edward had ever mentioned it to him. 'I 
knew Jacques La Touche directly I saw him, I 
knew you, old fellow ; and when you answered me in 
French just now, I thought I should have laughed 
in your face. But, Jacques, you did not remember 
mel' 

As he administered this stab to Jacques La 
Touche, Eupert seized the old man's big hand, and 
shook it warmly. 

' But I remember you now ! ' responded La Touche, 
with a demonstrativeness of emotion that pointed to 
his Norman descent. * Heart alive 1 the same eyes, 
the same smile, the same long curling hair ! But 
your whiskers and beard and moustache have altered 
you strangely, my child ; and your skin which used 
to be fair as a pretty girl's, is brown as dead sea- 
weed. Ah, when we buried the poor captain, you 
had no down on your lip.' 

*Are any of my other friends alive — those, I 
mean, who attended my father's funeral ? ' 

* Grauchet and Pierrot are alive, my boy ; but the 
sea devoured the brothers De Lisle. Poor lads; 
they were wrecked oflf the *^ Caskets" two years 
since.' 

* Poor lads 1' 
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' They were not married, and they left no children ; 
that's a comfort !/ 

* True, that's a comfort ! But how are Granchet 
and Pierrot getting on ? How are their families ? ' 

* You forget. Monsieur Edouard, Grauchet had no 
ciiildren, though he had a pretty wife.' 

* True ; but I did not forget. I was thinking of 
Pierrot's children.' 

* Ah ! my faith. Ha I ha ! ha I he has his cabin 
fiill of them. Thirteen children for one fisherman 1 
It is too bad — ^it is so cruel that I can't help 
laughing.' 

Rupert remained on the sands for half-an-hour 
talking to Jacques La Touche — relating incidents of 
by-gone years, chatting about the village of St. 
Brelade's, and giving an outline of his doings since 
the summer of 1845. He told Jacques how he had 
lived in Paris, travelled through both the Americas, 
coasted amongst the West Indies, and visited 
Australia. 

*Well, Jacques La Touche,' he said, when the 
half hour had passed, ^ here are five shillings, British ; 
you are not too proud to take a present from me. Of 
course, they are to be spent on tobacco and brandy. 
By-the-bye, do you ever see Lisette Renier ? ' 

' She is living in St. Saviour's, on your money still,' 
responded Jacques La Touche, as he pocketed the 
five shillings, British.. 

' That's well ; and in the old quarters ? ' 

^In the old quarters, near the church. Her 
brother is dead, but his son has the carpenter's shop, 
and carries on the business. There isn't a smarter 
carpenter in the island than Louis Reiner ! ' 
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* Perhaps I shall see him before the day closes, for 
I shall look good Lisette up this afternoon.' 

* She'll be right glad to see you.' 

Having bid Jacques La Touche adieu, Rupert 
walked briskly from the sands to the St. Brelade's 
hostelry, and told his driver to convey him without 
needless loss of time back to St. Helier's. 

' So far so good,' mused the adventurer, as he drove 
towards the metropolis of the island. * I have re- 
freshed my recollections of the dear old home, and 
the churchyard where my father and mother are 
buried. That was a requisite piece of business. I 
have read the touching legend which I ordered the 
mason to put on my father's tomb, and I have taken 
a note of the sculptor's name, which the egotistical 
scoundrel cut in the memorial stone. Good 1 perhaps 
one of these days I shall require the sculptor's, 
evidence that I am not myself I Dupuis is the parson 
of the parish and he was the man who buried my 
dear father — a piece of information that may be 
useful to me. My interview with Jacques La Touche 
was most satisfactory. I had never seen him before, 
and yet he is confident that he used to take me out 
fishing when I was a child. Tut ! there I am again 
talking as if I were not Edward Smith, formerly of 
Fumival's Inn. A most singular mental confusion 
causes me to forget who I am, and to fancy myself 
the same person who was once known as Rupert 
Smith of the Temple. I must strive against this 
weakness. Jacques La Touche is quite right. He 
used to take me out fishing when I was a child. Of 
course I should not have given him five shillings 
if he had not a claim upon me. That gift is 
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evidence that he is right. He remembered me — my 
eyes, smile, hair. I hope Lisette Eenier's memory 
won't fail her. If she cannot recall my eyes, smile, 
hair, anyhow y she shall he startled when she' hears 
my voice. If Lisette will only take me to her arms, 
tiie yearnings of my affectionate nature will be satis- 
fied. And here we are, back at St. Helier's. The 
drive has given me an appetite.' 




CHAPTEE XCVni. 

WHEREIN RUPERT SMITH VISITS LISETTE RENIER. 

HE amber light of closing day covered the 
small enclosures and penetrated the leafy 
lie overings of the many tortuous lanes of 
St. Saviour's parish, when Eupert entered 
Louis Eenier's flower garden. Louis was known as 
the smartest carpenter in Jersey, and the garden 
between his cottage and the shady lane that twisted 
round it, was allowed to be the brightest and best 
kept workman's garden in the island, wherein tourists 
find labourer's cabins flanked by blazing fuschia trees, 
and screened by luxuriant shrubs, and where the 
humblest serfs of the soil train creeping plants up 
the granite posts, and over the granite lintels of 
their lowly doors. 

He had not enquired of the loungers who sat, or 
sauntered, or lay at full length under the trees of 
St. Saviour's churchyard, the way to Louis Eenier's 
cottage. He had not asked at any of the superior 
houses of the village, where the carpenter and his 
old aunt Lisette abode. Jacques La Touche had 
told him that Louis Eenier was a smart carpenter, 
and lived near St. Saviour's church. The description 
was enough for Eupert. He knew that a Jersey 
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mechanic who enjoys a reputation for smartness, 
invariably sm-rounds his dwelling with a smart 
garden. He was satisfied also that the conservative 
temper of the islanders would not allow more than 
one smart carpenter to ply his craft in St. Saviour's 
parish. The people of St. Saviour's would hold to 
their own ' old-established carpenter's shop,' and not 
permit a second place of business to compete with 
it. Instead, therefore, of putting questions to 
strangers, whose curious interest he did not wish to 
arouse needlessly, Eupert — who had walked from St. 
Helier's — prudently determined to find the car- 
penter's dwelling without the aid of a guide. 

The search was no long task. 

Turning down a shady lane, the adventurer loitered 
along twenty yards of narrow avenue, when he 
espied a cottage through the fence on his left hand. 
It was a cottage with a carpenter's shop attached — 
the shop flanked by a yard full of sawn timber and 
barked trimks; the cottage buried in luxuriant 
shrujbs and gaudy vegetation. 

* Ah, this is the place ! ' observed Eupert, who liad 
never before entered St. Saviour's parish. ' To be 
sure — the same old homestead. How well I remem- 
ber it 1 When I was a little fellow Lisette used to 
take me from St. Brelade's to this place, to visit her 
good brother, the carpenter. They used to sugar my 
bread and butter for me — queer stuff to enjoy — but 
I did enjoy it. Now I will walk through the garden 
with as little noise as possible. I should like to get 
a peep into the interior of the cottage before the 
inmates observe me.' 

Thus thinking to himself, Eupert opened the 
wicket and entered the garden. 
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In another minute he stood before the cottage. 

The outer door of the dwelling was open, and 
through it Eupert could see along the passage, and 
into the sitting-room of the house — ^the smart parlour 
in which the smart carpenter was accustomed to 
spend his Simdays. 

Visible, also, through the open window of this 
same parlour were two figures — the form of an aged 
woman and the figure of a child. Eupert took 
another step to the left, and he could see their 
faces. 

The child — a lovely brown-haired, brown-eyed 
girl, about ten years of age, and lucky in the posses- 
sion] of sweet, white teeth, and a complexion pure 
as young rose petals, sat on a low stool at the 
woman's feet. Her face was turned up to that of the 
elder, and it wore an expression of deep, tender 
interest. 

The woman was a tall, thin, swarthy, dark-eyed, 
but withal a pleasant, creature. Dressed in a straight 
dark robe surmounted by an ample 'kerchief and 
high cap of snowy whiteness she was an admirable 
specimen — in face, air, costume, style — of the Jersey 
woman, who, though far below the lowest grade of 
the island aristocracy, was much superior to islanders 
of the humblest rank. She was that which she 
appeared — an afi'ectionate womanly creature; res- 
pected in St. Saviour's for her own good qualities as 
well as for the repute of her honest family. In age 
she was between seventy and eighty, but women of 
her complexion and temperament bear their years 
well in the Channel Islands and though time had 
dimmed her once keen eyes, and ploughed deep lines 
in her face, there was no mark of senile decay in her 
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countenance. Her teeth were as perfect and almost 
as ^ white as those of the child; and her tawny flesh 
was firm though wrinkled, 

* Granny/ said the child, keeping her great brown 
eyes turned up to the woman, who was not her 
grandmother, but her great aunt, ' I like to hear yon 
talk about them. It always makes me happy to hear 
you say how you loved them.' 

' My old master,' returned the woman, ' always 
treated me like a friend. Edward always behaved 
to me as though he were my son. When he was a 
little fellow he used to kiss me every night before 
he went to bed ; and when he was a grown man he 
would put his arms round my neck and salute me.' 

* I wish I might see him. I am sure I should love 
him ! ' remarked the child with simple enthusiasm. 

' This is really very affecting,' thought Eupert, who 
could overhear the conversation. * They are talking 
about me I ' 

* Perhaps you will see him one day, my pet,' re- 
sponded Lisette Renier to her little grand-niece. 

* If he would but come this very summer I ' con- 
tinued the child in a tone of longing, * how happy 
we should be ! ' 

' Charming little maiden,' thought Eupert. * May 
I be covered with shame if I do not my best to 
make her happy 1 ' 

^ He must come soon, darling, if I am to see him,' 
returned Lisette, ' for my sight grows worse every 
day. My eyes are fast failing me ; the doctor says that 
before another year comes I shall be stone blind.' 

* That is very sad,' thought Eupert. * Even now 
she will not be able to examine my features narrowly. 
If I were my brother Eupert instead of myself, and 

VOL. III. 
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if I endeavoured to pass myself off on her for Edward, 
her eyes would not tell her the fraud. It is very 
sad ; but she will know my voice.' 

^ When he was last here he was going abroad/ iob- 
served Lisette, with increasing sadness. 'He was 
going to Eome — a grand city — far, far away. He 
said that at the latest he should return to England 
at the end of three years, and on his way back from 
foreign parts would come and see me. But he has 
never come. Sometimes I fear that he is dead. If 
he is alive I am sure he has not forgotten me.' 

The earnestness and confidence with which she 
spoke these last words were very pathetic. 

^ Lisette Eenier — dear, dear Lisette — I have not 
forgotten you,' exclaimed Eupert through the roses 
and honeysuckles that framed the open window. 

The voice in which he uttered these words was a 
voice of lively agitation. He hesitated slightly as 
he spoke Lisette's name, just as Edward used to 
hesitate when he was stirred by strong emotion. So 
perfect was the imitation of Edward's voice, it was 
no wonder that Lisette believed that the words had 
come from his lips. 

The child sprung up from her stool with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

' Hark ! hark ! ' cried Lisette, rising from her 
chair, and stretching forth her hand. 'It was his 
voice ! He — he — spoke to me ! ' 

Scarcely had these words escaped her lips, when 
Eupert stood before her in the little parlour, stam- 
mering forth utterances of joy, whilst tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

' I have come back to you, my dear Lisette. You 
knew I would come back to you. I promised to 
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return ; and I have returned. I heard what you 
said — " If he is alive, I am sure he has not forgotten 
me." They were your words. See, I am alive — I 
have not forgotten you — at length I am with you ! ' 
Whereupon the aged, childless woman threw her 
arms round the neck of the man whom she believed 
to be her dear master's son — that son whom she 
had loved as fondly and ardently as she could ever 
have loved a child of her own — and sobbed upon his 
breast. 



O 2 



CHAPTER XCIX. 

WHEREIN RUPERT LOOKS UP A FEW MORE OLD 
FRIENDS. 




UPERT returned to St. Helier's to sleep. 
But early on the following morning he 
breakfasted in St. Saviour's parish, with 
Lisette Renier, her nephew Louis, and her 
grand-niece. 

A very happy party they were at breakfast — the 
little girl, open-mouthed and open-eyed, looking on at 
the elders and listening to their talk ; Lisette telling 
stories of Edward's boyhood, to all of which reminis- 
cences Rupert added clever touches, at times recollect- 
ing much more than the old nurse, but never letting 
fall a word that could rouse in her guileless breast 
the faintest suspicion of the fraud which was being 
played upon her ; Louis Renier recalling far distant 
holidays when he (an apprentice to his father) had 
taken Edward (a little boy) on excursions to the 
most beautiful points of the island; and Rupert, 
easily maintaining his imitation of Edward's voice^ 
manner, and tone of thought, and not less easily 
giving lively enjoyment to every member of the 
party. 

After breakfast he spent three hours talking con- 
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fid^tially with Lisette Eenier; explaining to her 
thiBi he must leave the island, by the Southampton 
boat, on the following morning, as important business 
required his presence in England ; and saying that, 
as he wished to look up his old friends in St. Brelade's 
and to call on Dr. Anstruther, he would take his 
leave of her before noon. 

Before the clock struck twelve he embraced her 
once more, kissed the little grand-niece, shook Louis 
Eenier by the hand, and with a promise on his lips — 
that he would visit the island again before the end 
of the year — walked out of the garden, and in another 
ininute was in the shady lane that leads to St. 
Helier's. ' How very pleasant,' he said to himself, 
5 have been the hours passed with those simple and 
attached people ! It is so long since I left the island 
for good, I was quit^ prepared to find that they had 
^eased to care for me. I should have been pained, 
Jmt not greatly surprised, if Lisette had not recog- 
fii^ed me at first sight ; if Louis had clean forgotten 
n^y face. But Lisette knew me as soon as her eyes 
rested on me ; and the honest carpenter greeted me 
as an old friend directly I entered his parlour. 
Beally, the experiences of the last four-and-twenty 
hours tend very much to put an end to that absurd 
impressiou which has been troubling me so much 
of late — the impression that I am not myself, but my 
hilf-brother Eupert.' 

On returning to St. Helier's, he called on Dr. 
Anstruther. 

*Dear Dr. Anstruther,' he said, on being ushered 
into the benevolent physician's consulting-room, * I 
did not like to be in the island without calling upon 
you, in memory of the great kindness which you 
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formerlj showed, both to me and to mj poor father 
when he was yonr patient.' 

* You must pardon me,' retmned Dr. Anstmthor, 
politely, but with stiffiieas, ' I cannot for the moment 
remember your faux. I hare so manj patients.' 

* You deserve to hare them,' returned Eupert, cor- 
dially, ^ if you expend the same care and skill on 
them which you lavished on my dear fsdher — with very 
sli^t remuneration. You rem^nber Mr. Smith, 
who died at St. Brelade's in the summer«of 1845 ? ' 

' To be sure I do,' replied the doctor, with equal 
cordiality, .rising fix>m his chan^, and colouring as he 
spoke ; ' and . I remember you now. To be sure, 
you are Mr- Smith's son. Time and sun have altered 
you y but I i:ecall your old fain face &om the sight of 
your present bronzed- features. Yes, time and sun 
have changed you ; but they have not cured you of 
that old habit of stammering when you are excited 
— ha I ha I ha I Don't you remember how I used to 
tease you about it ? Xow, my dear young Mend, I 
am very glad to see you, but, unfortunately, I have 
an engagement which calls me to the other side of 
the island immediately. Can you dine with me to- 
morrow? ' 

Eupert expressed his regret that his arrangements 
made it impossible for him to accept the invitation, 
and, after a few minutes' chat, left the doctor. 

*Then youll dine with me when you pay the 
island your next visit ? ' said the hospitable doctor, 
giving Eupert a parting shake of the hand. 

* I shall be most happy,' was Eupert's reply. 

Having bidden the doctor farewell, Eupert walked 
to the business premises of Ladine, the chief mor- 
tuary sculptor of St. Helier's, and ordered that 
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artist to renovate a certain tomb in St. Brelade's 
churchyard. 

^ You will be good enough to restore it thoroughly. 
Dry as the churchyard is, mosses and lichens dis- 
figure it already/ said Kupert. 

^ To whom am I to look for payment ? ' returned 
the man. 

* To me, of course,' replied Rupert, with a look of 
surprise. ^ You are not afraid to trust me ? ' 

* Bless me, you are the gentleman who gave me 
the order ! ' exclaimed the mason, with a sudden 
air of enlightenment. ' I remember you, now, sir. To 
be sure, you are Captain Smith's son. Of course, I 
shall be happy to trust you.' 

* Good ! ' responded Rupert, preparing to leave 
the shop. ^ There are three sovereigns, as you are 
not afraid to trust me. That will pay you hand- 
somely for the job. I shall be in the island again in 
the course of a few months, and see how you have 
executed the work. Farewell I ' 

As afternoon was gliding into evening, Rupert was 
once more in St. Brelade's parish, taking another 
fond survey of the cottage which he was pleased to 
term the home of his boyhood, musing in the church- 
yard over his father's grave, and gossiping with the 
sailors Grauchet and Pierrot, who were no less satis- 
fied than Jacques La Touche had been that the sun- 
burnt and well-looking young man, who recalled old 
times with so many pleasant expressions of affection, 
was the Edward Smith whom they had known as a child. 

Walking out of St. Brelade's in the twilight, on 
his return to St. Helier's, Rupert encountered Mr. 
Dupuis. 

'Mr. Smith,' said the clergyman, shaking Rupert's 
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hand heartily as he thus accosted him, ' how do you 
do ? I am very glad to see you in my parish once 
more. Old Jaques La Touche told me this morning 
that you were staying in the island, and that he had 
seen you? If Jacques had not prepared me to 
stumble on you I don't think I should have known 
you. Upon my word, I should have looked at you, 
feeling that I ought to remember you, but still un- 
able to recall you.' 

After five minutes' conversation with the amjable 
clergyman who had buried Captain »Smith in the year 
1845, Rupert continued his walk back to St. Helier's. t 

^ The personal attachment of these simple islanders [ 
to my unworthy self is most refreshing,' thought the:]; 
young man. ^ When I succeed to the baronetcy and^ 
the Gamlinghay estates, I think I will have a marine 
retreat here ; a pretty villa in some snug nook on 
the northern side of the island; a goodly house 
perched several hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, and provided with excellent stable, cellar, and 
library. I might, with much advantage, to myself, 
pass a few weeks every year amidst scenes familial* to 
me in boyhood. I'll think about it. Although the 
island aristocracy disdained to recognize Captain 
Smith and his son, the young artist, — the proud 
lairds of Jersey would, I doubt not, be very courteous 
to Sir Edward Starling, Baronet, and possessor of ten 
thousand a-year. 




CHAPTER C. 

A PEEP AT THE OLD SCHOOL. 

HE next morning saw Eupert on board the 

Southampton boat ; but instead of making 

the passage to England, he stopped at 

St. Peter's Port, Guernsey, taking up -his 

quarters at the Royal Yacht Club Hotel. 

* I should like to take a peep at the old school 
where I was educated,' he said, as he walked down 
the pier and along the granite wall against which, 
in the stormy months of the year, angry waves beat 
incessantly. ^ It is true that my life in Elizabeth's 
College was far from happy. The boys disliked me, 
the masters snubbed me, and I was always in trouble 
about my work, for I was a dull boy. I always had 
a turn for art, but at book-work I was never anything 
brighter than a blockhead. Still I forgive the old 
place all the wretchedness which I endured within 
her walls, and I should like to stand for five minutes 
in the ^^ upper school-room." ' 

Having engaged his bed, and left his carpet-bag 
at the Royal Yacht Club Hotel, he climbed up the 
quaint old sea-port town, following the sinuous 
course of a nan-ow, tortuous, ill-paved, ill-built lane, 
until he came to the summit of the hill whereon the 
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handsome Elizabeth's College stands overlooking the 
town, and facing the pink cliflfs of Jersey, visible 
far away in the sea. 

He went straight to the head master's house, and 
pulled the bell. 

* Is Dr. Lemaitre at home ? ' 

' Yes, sir, he is,' answered the servant who opened 
the door. ' Morning school is just up. What name 
shall I say ? ' 

Eupert was on the point of giving his name as 
'Edward Smith,' when Dr. Lemaitre, on his way 
from the upper-school, entered the vestibule of his 
private residence, and seeing a gentleman at the door 
invited him to walk in. 

' You wish to see me ? ' enquired the doctor. 

ado.' 

' Allow me, then, to lead the way into my study.' 

When Eupert had entered the schoolmaster's 
study, he said, in reply to Dr. Lemaitre's enquiring 
look, ' I am one of your old pupils, Dr. Lemaitre, 
and happening to be in the island, I have ventured to 
intrude upon your leisure for a few minutes, to 
tender you my respects, and ask permission to walk 
through the old rooms.' 

Had Eupert really been an old alumnus of Eliza- 
beth's College, he could not have shown more respect 
to the head-master. 

' An old pupil, sir ? You must pardon me, but I 
quite forget you. What is your name ? ' 

' It was No. 856 when I was a school-boy.' 

Hastily taking up the school-register that lay open 
on the library table. Dr. Lemaitre referred to the 
number, and then, looking Eupert straight in the 
face, said, 'Ah, to be sure, Edward Smith, of St. 
Brelade's, Jersey.' 
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* The same.' 

' Yes, I remember you now. Let me see, in what 
year did you leave me ? ' 

Eupert told the exact month as well as year. 

* Quite right,' returned Dr. Lemaitre, still keeping 

on his cap and gown, and not laying aside his 

donnish manner, ' the very month and year entered 

against your name. You have a good memory.' 

The doctor knit his brow, and then, with an air of 
sudden enlightenment, exclaimed, ^ Ah ! hah ! now I 
have you. You used to be very clever at drawing, 
and very stupid at everything else. To be sure, you 
were a well-intentioned lad, but you required a 
tremendous deal of flogging.' 

' I trust you did your duty by me in that particu- 
lar, Dr. Lemaitre,' observed Eupert, with a smile. 

* Well,' responded Dr. Lemaitre, with grim hu- 
mour, 'you possibly can give me a satisfactory 
testimonial on that point. It would ill become me 
to praise myself.' And then he added. ^ But you 
would like to walk through the school? Let me 
conduct you. I will be your chamberlain for five 
minutes, and lead you from room to room. When I 
take my leave of you, you can linger about the old 
haunts in pensive mood, as long as you like. I am 
sorry to say that my time is so occupied to-day that 
I cannot give you more attention.' 

Whereupon the doctor, in cap and gown, and 
Eupert by his side, walked through the college — the 
school-rooms and lectm*e-rooms, the upper and lower 
play-grounds (resounding just then with the clamour 
and riot of boys at play), the dining-hall, in which 
tables were already set for dinner, the school library, 
and the spacious corridors. 
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*Let us mount to the lock-up in the tower,' 
Rupert said, cheerily, when they had surveyed all 
the lower portions of the college. ' I should like to 
see Jersey once more through those little slips of 
windows. Moreover, I should like to see if my 
mark is still to he found on the door of either of 
them.' 

Throwing himself into his old pupil's humour, the 
doctor ascended to the two little closets in the top of 
the tower, used for the imprisonment of contuma- 
cious boys. 

' See,' cried Rupert, with delight, as he pointed to 
the inner side of the door of one of the cells. 
* Look, Dr. Lemaitre, " Eckuard Smithy a hater of 
tyranny.^ I carved that ; and the next day Jemmy 
Brehaut — you remember Jemmy? cut his inscrip- 
tion, " James Brehaut, who abominates despotismJ^^ 
What has become of Jemmy Brehaut ? ' 

* He is at Guernsey at the present time,' answered 
the doctor, as he and Rupert prepared to descend 
the tower staircase. *He is at home on furlough 
from India. He has a splendid brown moustache, 
and has lost his left hand in battle. The girls of the 
island are all in love with him.' 

After he had said farewell to Dr. Lemaitre, Rupert 
was walking down the hill from college ' into town,' 
when he met a young man of military aspect walking 
with a lady. The military style, brown moustaches, 
and maimed left arm of the young man satLsfied 
Rupert that he was in the presence of the ' abomi- 
nator of despotism.' 

' Brehaut — Jemmy ! ' he exclaimed, running across 
the street. 

'What I — no!' ejaculated the yourg soldier. It 
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cannot be! Be hanged, though, if you are not 
Teddy Smith ! ' 

* The same.' 

^ Teddy, my dear old boy,' continued the other, 
"boisterously, ^ who on earth would have thought of 
seeing you here? Emily, this is my old school- 
fellow, Ned Smith. Ned, this is my sister. Now, 
Ned, you must come along with us. We live at the 
other side of the island, and our carriage is waiting 
at the foot of the hill to take us home. We must be 
off, for we have friends in the house. But come 
with us.' 

With all proper earnestness Rupert expressed his 
regret that he could not accept the invitation. He 
had an appointment (indeed, an overdue appoint- 
ment) at the Yacht Club Hotel, and circumstances 
required him to make the passage to England on the 
following day ; but he should be visiting the island 
again before the end of the year, and would make a 
point of staying a few days at Brehaut Manor. 

By these representations Rupert escaped from 
Edward's old school -fellow before the interview had 
produced embarrassing and dangerous reminiscences. 






CHAPTER CI. 

THE PEAK IS RIFE. 




UPEET carried out his resolve to return 
to England on the following day. 

On reaching Southampton he took a 
London ticket, and reached London on the 
evening of the day which saw his departure from St. 
Peter's Port. 

His trip to the Channel Islands had been most 
satisfactory. 

*Now,' thought he, as he sat in the smoking-room 
of Wood's Hotel on the night of his return to town, 
* I am armed at all points. Since my dear father's 
death I have led such a vagabond life, and have seen 
so little of the friends of my boyhood, that I deemed it 
just possible that they might not know me. And if 
they had not recognized me, I should have appre- 
hended difficulty in persuading Mr. Purfleet and my 
dear grandfather that I am actually myself. When 
I call on Mr. Purfleet he may possibly want proofs 
that I am the veritable Edward Smith. 'Tis true I 
have my personal appearance testifying to the fact ; 
but then the lawyer knew so little of me, that my 
features may have vaifished from his memory. It is 
true that I have in my possession the ring which my 
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dear grandmother gave to me through the hands of 
her old coachman, and the watch which my dear 
father used to wear. True, also, that I am in a 
position to tell the lawyer many facts relating to my 
private career — facts that would satisfy any jury that 
I am Edward Smith. I can tell the lawyer the 
church in which my mother was married, the date of 
her secret marriage, the place and date of my birth, 
and the numerous particulars relating to the family 
of Starling, which my father confided to me on his 
death-bed. I can, moreover, remind him of his visit 
to Jersey on the occasion of my father's funeral, v and 
recount every particular of our subsequent intercourse. 
True — that is my position now ; it was my position 
before I went to the Channel Islands. But lawyers are 
sometimes not easily satisfied on questions of identity, 
and I should have lacked confidence in Mr. Purfleet's 
presence if I had entered it without having first 
satisfied myself that, in case of emergency, I could 
call my old Jersey friends as witnesses to my iden- 
tity. But now all the winning cards are in my 
hands. My old nurse, her nephew. La Touche, 
Grauchet, Pierrot, Dr. Anstruther, Mr. Dupuis, 
Ladine,I)r. Lemaitre, Jemmy Brehaut — are all ready 
to testify that I am Edward Smith, formerly of 
Jersey, and subsequently of Furnival's Inn! The 
game is mine ! The pear is ripe, and I will pluck 
it!' 




CHAPTER CIL 

MR. PURFLEET IS TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 

|T eleven o'clock, a.m. on the morning 
after his return to London from the 
Channel Islands, Rupert Smith called at 
the offices of Messrs. Purfleet, Herring, 
and Smallcroft, and asked if Mr. Purfleet was in 
town. 

He put the question, anticipating a reply in the 
negative ; for he had settled it in his own mind that 
Mr. Purfleet was still down in Hampshire. 

But the answer was ' Yes.' 

Rupert enquired if he could see Mr. Purfleet. 

The clerk wished to know if the gentleman had an 
appointment with Mr. Purfleet ; as it was not the 
wont of that eminent solicitor to receive anyone 
unless an appointment had been made for the inter- 
view. 

Rupert had no appointment, but urged that the 
business about which he desired to see Mr. Purfleet 
was of great importance. He did not wish to speak 
with Mr. Smallcroft. An interview with Mr. Herring 
would not answer his purpose. 

The clerk wavered, and then again took up position 
on the grand principle that Mr. Purfleet never saw 
any clients without a special appointment. 
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l^upert gave a stern, hard look, and a sneer. 

Sbe clerk yielded. 

Me would take the gentleman's card in to Mr. 
Purfleet. 

The gentleman had no card, but would write his 
name on a slip of paper. 

The clerk assented to this arrangement, and 
Eupert wrote on a slip of foolscap, * Edward Smith.' 

Let it be observed that the handwriting in which 
he penned the name was not the ordinary hand- 
writing of Eupert Smith, but the neat, small, copper- 
plate handwriting of Edward Smith. Use of etching 
tools had given Edward that peculiar handwriting, 
which he invariably used from his youth upwards ; 
and Eupert, who could imitate signatures not less 
perfectly than voices, reproduced it faithfully on the 
slip of foolscap — not without an object. He knew 
that no one saw Edward's handwriting without being 
struck by it, without remembering its singular neat- 
ness. He knew also that Mr. Purfleet had seen it. 
The fictitious signature was, therefore, sent into the 
room as a piece of evidence. 

The clerk took up the paper, smiling contempt- 
uously, and saying, in a disdainful tone, * Well, I can 
take it into Mr. Purfleet, but I know he won't see 
you without an appointment.' 

He disappeared. 

Ere a minute had passed he re-appeared, with an 
expression of surprise, and defeat in his face. 

* Mr. Purfleet will see you sir ; step this way.' 

In a trice, Eupert found himself in the solicitor's 
peculiar office — found himself face to face with the 
lawyer. 

There was no stifihess in Mr. Purfleet's manner. 

VOL. III. p 
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The courteous, stately old gentleman had forgotten 
courtesy and stateliness in his surprise. 

* Good heavens ! ' he exclaimed, walking quickly 
across the room, and staring at his visitor, directly 
the clerk had retired. ' What a coincidence ! You 
are alive, then, and have turned up at the nick of 
time!' 

* Pshaw 1' thought Bupert 'The pike has swal- 
lowed the bait, hook and all. He is mine. I might 
just as well have been in London while I was telling 
lies in the Channel Islands.' 

He said, stammering slightly, * Yes, Mr, Purfleet, 
I am here. No wonder that you are surprised. No 
wonder that you supposed me oflf the fece of the 
earth ; but you see — I am not dead yet.' 

* Where have you been? where do you come 
from?' 

* I have been in France, America, Australia. I 
have been a wanderer. 1 came to London, a few 
days since, in the Cleopatra, from Australia. I slept 
a night in town, and ran over to Jersey and Gruemsey. 
I returned last night, and here I am.' 

* And what have you come for ? ' 

* You promised, years since, when I was a head- 
strong, foolish boy,, to help me, if ever you had the 
power to do so. Mr. Purfleet, life has not run with 
me as I meant it should. I intended to be a famous 
painter. Well, I am not even apainter without fame. 
I have given up art in despair, and here I am in 
my thirtieth year without a profession and without 
property. I should have acted more wisely if I had 
called upon you earlier; but anyhow, I am here 
now, and it is better for me to have come late than 
never. My grandfather, I see by the Baronetage, 
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is still' alive. Will you represent to him that I have 
repented of my &elf-willed conduct, and that I 
sue for his countenance ? Or if you cannot inter- 
cede between me and my grandfather, will you speak 
in my behalf to my cousin ? ' 

'Your cousin is dead,' replied the solicitor in a 
voice of emotion. 

* Dead ? How long is it since he died ? ' 

*He expired last night. I was at Gramlinghay 
Court as late as last Monday evening, when I had to 
return to town on important business. •! left him, 
feeling sure that I should never hear him speak again. 
This morning a telegraphic despatch informs me of 
his death, and requests my immediate presence at 
Gramlinghay. I have made arrangements to take 
the mid-day train for Hampshire.' 

*Then, Mr. Purfleet — do you mean,' enquired 
Rupert, hesitating, as he feigned to be struggling 
with strong emotion, * Do you mean — that I am my 
grandfather's heir ? that no life stands between me 
and the baronetcy ? ' 

'You, sir, are heir to the title,' returned Mr. 
Purfleet. After a pause, he added, ' The estates are 
in Sir Frank's power. He can dispose of thern 
according to his will.' 

' Sir, I am in a critical position. My future 
depends on the favour of a grandfather — whose dis- 
pleasure I labour under — whose rank will, in the 
natural order of things, descend to me — whose wealth 
he will not improbably leave to another. Has he of 
late ever spoken of me to you ? ' 

' I may not tell you at present,' replied the 
solicitor, gradually resuming his polite stateliness 
and caution, ' all I think and know. But I may say 
p 2 
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this, that when I last spoke with Sir Frank on his 
family aflFairs, — ^in point of fact, only the other day, — 
he expressed a decided wish to see you. I left Gram- 
linghay last Monday evening, empowered to do my 
utmost to trace you out, and bring you to your 
grandfather. If you had not appeared in this room, 
I should ere this have drawn up a statement — ^for 
insertion as an advertisement in the newspapers — 
requesting you to call on me without delay. As to 
my services, more especially as to the exercise I may 
make of my inlBiuence with yoiu: grandfather, you may, 
of course, rely on it that I will do my best for you. 
Mr. Edward Starling, I was your father's friend! 
Eely on me ! ' 

Tears rose in Mr. Purfleet's eyes as he gave this 
assurance of zeal in behalf of the rising sun. 

There was a touch of poetry in the lawyer's 
nature. 

For heroes in fustian and poverty he had no 
great sympathy ; but he was aflfected by the romantic 
position of his client, who, after years of humble 
toil and obscure travel, stood in his presence an 
unacknowledged member of an aristocratic family — 
a man who, unrecognized to-day, might, ere another 
week had passed, be coiui;ed and fawned upon as the 
opulent representative of a gentle house. 




CHAPTER cm. 

AN OBITUARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

UPERT did not part with Mr. Purfleet 
until the latter had taken his seat in the 
train which conveyed him to Stevenbridge, 
Hampshire. 

When he had responded to the solicitor's last nod 
and wave of the hand, as the locomotive started on 
its trip into the country, Rupert returned to Wood's 
Hotel and engaged a private sitting-room. 

* I can't do better than remain in this out-of-the 
way, orderly, and luxurious place, until society re- 
cognizes me,' he said to himself, as he took possession 
of the comfortable apartment. * And, unless I am 
much mistaken, society will recognize me before 
long. Good old Mr. Purfleet will do his best for 
me, and as a reward he shall have the management 
of all my affairs, when I succeed to the family pro- 
perty. By the end of the week I shall hear definitely 
from him, and shall see exactly what course I had 
better pursue on divers interesting and important 
matters. One piece of business, however, I must 
perform without delay. I must lose no time in 
announcing to Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court, 
the death of my brother Rupert, and I ought also to 
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beg her to send to me here, without delay, the 
case, containing the possessions of myself and poor 
dear Kupert, which we entrusted to her keeping 
when we left England, in 1847. Let me see — I 
have never been introduced to that lady ; but from 
what my brother used to say about her, I imagine 
she is an amiable gentlewoman, like all other women, 
afraid of the opinion of the world. Ha ! Yes, I 
think I see the style in which I must address her.' 

Whereupon Eupert sat down at his desk and 
wrote thus, in Edward Smith's small neat hand- 
writing : — 

Wood's Hotel, Fnrnival's Inn : Jwm^ 1864. 

* My dear Miss Gubkdon, — Although I have not 
the honour to be numbered amongst your personal 
acquaintance, I venture to address you with a 
familiarity which I trust to your goodness to excuse, 
in consideration of my close friendship with one in 
whom you formerly took an affectionate interest. 

* After many years of absence, I return to England 
without the dear friend in whose company I left 
this country in 1847. My dear friend, Rupert Smith, 
died in Australia at the close of last year. My hands 
tended him in his last illness ; and when I had laid 
him in his lonely grave in the Australian bush, I 
read the burial service over his sacred remains, and 
wept in desolation and utter wretchedness. You, 
my dear Miss Guerdon will regret his death scarcely 
less than myself. If it will be of any consolation to 
you to hear the particulars of his last moments, and 
all the circumstances of our irreparable loss, it will 
give me great, though mournful pleasure, to write 
to you more fully, or to call upon you at Hampton 
Court Palace. Unfortunately my engagements will 
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not permit me to visit Hampton for ten days or a 
fortnight. I could not, therefore, present myself 
before you without a brief delay. Do, however, 
understand that it will give me great pleasure to 
wait upon you as soon as I have arranged my 
affairs. 

' In the meantime would you have the kindness to 
send to me forthwith the case, containing certain 
property belonging to myself and my dear friend, 
which he committed to your care before we . left 
England? The case contains some papers which 
are now most necessary to me. 

' I beg you, my dear Miss Guerdon, to believe me, 
yours most sincerely, 

^Edward Smith.' 

* There ! ' said Rupert, as he laid down the pen, 
and surveyed the letter with artistic satisfaction. 
'That is a splendid stroke 1 Mothers are some- 
times sources of great perplexity and embarrassment 
to their children. As Sir Edward Starling, Baronet, 
of Gamlinghay Court, county Hants, I should find 
my mother a most uncomfortable dead weight hung 
to my neck. So I get rid of her. Some men get 
rid of their mothers by killing them. I get quit of 
mine by killing her son. The thought is original ; 
the action brilliant. Tut, tut ! Again, I am think- 
ing of myself as Eupert Smith, formerly of the 

Temple? How that delusion possesses me! 

No, that letter is well advised. I don't wish to call 
on Miss Guerdon. To do so would be to undergo 
boredom and trouble for no good end. And, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, she will not ask me to visit 
her. She will not care to have an interview with 
Colonel Edward Starling's legitimate son. No, no ; 
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she won't wish to see hirriy and hear him describe the 
death of Colonel Edward Starling's iUegfitimate son.' 

In this opinion Rupert was right. 

He posted the letter to Miss Gxierdon ; and after 
an interval of forty-eight hours there was delivered 
at Wood's Hotel, for Edward Smith, Esq., the pon- 
derous case which the barrister and the artist had 
placed in Miss Guerdon's custody. 

The first object which met his eye, when he had 
opened the box, was the will which he made in 1847, 
leaving Edward hi& executor, and making Miss Hen- 
rietta Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, his sole 
legatee. 

* Good ! ' said Eupert, as he carefully laid down 
the will after perusing it. ^ That document will be 
useful to me.' 

The first post of the following morning brought 
Rupert a letter, in answer to his epistle to Miss 
Guerdon. 

The letter ran thus : — 

Hampton Court Palace : June, 1854. 

' My dear Mr. Smith, — I am obliged to you for 
conveying to me in such delicate terms the intelli- 
gence of your friend's death. As the son of one, 
who, in far distant days, was very dear to me, Mr. 
Rupert Smith had a place in my warmest affections. 
I should have liked him as an ordinary acquaintance, 
if I had not been led to regard him as a family friend, 
from a very early period of his life. He was amiable, 
entertaining, and had the manners of the beau monde. 
It is a consolation to me to reflect what anguish 
his poor mother has been spared in dying before him. 
Cruel, indeed, would have been her lot, had she liyed 
to mourn his death. 
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* I will not trouble you to come here on purpose to 
see me, as Hampton Court is such an out-of-the-way 
place. But if you are ever passing through the neigh- 
bourhood, mamma will be happy to see you to lunch. 
If, amongst the possessions of Mr. Eupert Smith, of 
which I have had the care for several years, you should 
find a book, or any other trifle, I should like to have 
it, as a memorial of him. — Believe me to be, my 
dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

* Henrietta Guerdon.' 

^ Eeally I ' soliloquized Rupert, as he read this 
letter, ' it is most aflFecting, prodigiously pathetic, — 
this clinging to the old falsehood, even when her 
heart is wrung with anguish at learning that her 
worthless son — ^her child of shame — is no longer 
alive ! Poor, dear, frivolous, stupid, silly creature ! 
But still she had a heart I Wonderfully weak she 
was — to me, so incredibly weak, that her weakness 
was as good as strength; and yet withal, very 
womanly. This overdone tone of comparative in- 
diflference would not impose on me, even if I were 
Edward. Mr. Eupert Smith was but an " ordinary 
acquaintance," and a " family friend ; " but still she 
begs for a memorial of him. P-sh-ah ! See ! What 
is that ? Good heavens ! It is a tear-blot ! She 
wrote that letter with the tears in her eyes.' 

Whereupon a sudden tenderness rolled in warm 
flood over the adventurer's heart. He recalled the 
love and womanly folly of the weak, erring, un- 
happy lady who had paid a heavy penalty for the 
great sin of her early life. He remembered her 
unselfish devotion ; — how she had beggared herself 
for his sake ; how throughout long dreary years the 
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only source of enjoyment in her monotonous life had 
been her broken, irregular, clandestine intercourse 
with him. He remembered that she was his mother 
— to the best of her abilities, and in spite of hideous 
circumstances, a true, devoted, good mother. Then 
he thought how he had repaid her unselfish love, and 
pure maternal aflfection, by recklessly squandering 
her little wealth, by fitful demonsti-ations of in- 
sulting tenderness, and now by ridding himself of 
her by a lie, which was only one incident of a 
gigantic and complicated fraud. 

The contrast of her simplicity and his cunning, 
her self-sacrifice and his selfishness, her love and his 
scorn, her gentleness and his brutality, overpowered 
him. 

^It is better, far better, that she should think me 
dead,' he ejaculated. 

And then throwing himself at full length on a 
sofa-lounge, he sobbed like an hysteric girl. 







CHAPTER CIV. 

KUPERT ENTERS GAMLINGHAY COURT. 

I was aroused from his paroxysm of remorse 
by a knock at the door. 

Composing himself, he told the person 
who had rapped to enter, whereupon a 
servant of the hotel made his appearance, and laid 
on the table a letter which had just arrived by the 
post. 

As soon as the waiter had retired, Rupert broke 
the envelope, and read the following note from Mr. 

Purfleet: — 

Gramlinghay Court, Hampshire : June, 1854. 

* Dear Sir, — I have so much work on my hands, 
and so many people to see, that I regret I cannot 
spare time to write you a long letter. 

* Your cousin will be buried on Tuesday next, at 
two o'clock, P.M. He will be placed in the family 
vault at Gamlinghay Church, and it is Sir Frank 
Starling's wish that you should be present at the 
funeral. The disturbance and agitation of the last 
ten days have brought upon your grandfather a severe 
attack of gout, for which he is now under medical treat- 
ment. Mr. Mumford, the Stevenbridge surgeon, sleeps 
in the house, and Dr. Seeley, the chief physician of 
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the county, comes over from Plymouth every day. 
They do not seem alarmed by the condition of the 
venerable patient, but they concur in saying that 
he will be unable to be present at the funeral of his 
grandson. You will, therefore, have to attend at the 
mournful ceremony in the character of chief mourner. 

* I should add that Sir Frank Starling wishes me 
to explain that he would have himself penned you a 
line of invitation, had not his medical attendants 
strictly enjoined him not to exert himself in any way. 
Sir Frank also bids me say that the carriage will 
meet you at Stevenbridge station at five o'clock, p.m., 
on Monday next. 

* Believe me to be, my very dear sir, yours most 
respectfully, * Peter Purfleet. 

* Edward Smith, Esq., Fumival's Inn/ 

* A charming epistle,' said Eupert, all his gloom 
and remorse dispelled by the agreeable intelligence 
contained in the lawyer's letter. * Nothing could be 
better. I am not only invited to Gramlinghay to 
attend my cousin's funeral, but to attend it as chief 
mourner, in order that I may be exhibited to the 
tenantry of the estate and to county neighbours as 
the heir. What could be more desirable ? Grout, 
moreover, has attacked my venerable grandfather ! 
Ta ! ta ! Grout and he are old friends, but the time 
comes when the oldest friends must part ! Indeed, 
the pear is ripe ! It will fall into my hands ere I 
can pluck it ! ' 

The time passed slowly, — slowly and in intensest 
excitement — ^to the adventurer, between the receipt 
of this letter and the arrival of Monday. 
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At five o'clock, p.m. on that day, when the train 
stopped at Stevenbridge, Eupert stepped from a first- 
class carriage to the platform of the station, dressed 
in deep mourning. His face was pale and expressive 
of troublous thought, but there was in it no sign of 
agitation whereby the acutest observer could have 
suspected the secret of his breast. 

A footman in black dress, making suitable signs 
of respect, accosted Eupert as he put foot on the 
platform. 

* I believe, sir, you are Mr. Edward Starling ? ' 

^Yes.' 

' The carriage, sir, is waiting at the door of the 
station.' 

' All right. Call a porter and tell him to put my 
luggage in. A portmanteau and a leathern hat-box. 
I have nothing else. Make haste.' 

^ Inmiediately, sir.' 

Two minutes more, and the luggage having been 
stowed away, Eupert entered his grandfather's chariot, 
passing between two footmen as he ascended the 
steps. There was a commotion in front of the station 
as the carriage drove ofi*, for the bystanders knew 
that the equipage belonged to a leading house of that- 
part of the county, and had, moreover, learnt that 
the gentleman in mourning was old Sir Frank Star- 
ling's grandson — the grandson who, through his 
cousin's death, had become the heir of Gramlinghay. 

Eupert thoroughly enjoyed the sensation which he, 
in conjunction with the Gramlinghay equipage, caused 
amongst the loungers of the country town railway 
station. 

Nothing of the pomp of his reception or departure 
was lost upon him. 
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< Come ! ' he said to himseli ^ This is as it should 
be ! Three servantfi, the state carriage, and the best 
pair of horses to be found in the stables I The old 
fiunily coachman on the box ; two lacqueys hanging 
on behind ! I remember that on the occasion of my 
last and only visit to Gamlinghay — ^made immediately 
after my poor father^s death — Sir Frank sent the 
dog-cart for me ! But times have altered since then ; 
and now I am taken to the home of my ancestors in 
honour. Very likely I have to thank Mr. Purfleet, 
quite as much as my grandfather, for this appropriate 
demonstration of respect. That good old lawyer evi- 
dently regards me as the ^ rising sun," and wishes to 
let me see that he knows how to treat a man of rank. 
His letter was signed " Yours most respectfully : '* — 
that's rather emphatic firom the man who, nine years 
since, read me a lecture on worldly wisdom, and re- 
proved me for my folly. Well, he is a worthy man, 
and deserves encouragement. He was faithful to me 
in the days of my adversity, and I will reward him 
by smiling upon him, now that my star is in the 
ascendant. They have lost no time in putting the 
servants into mourning. Doubtless Purfleet bullied 
the tailors, and insisted on the men having their 
black clothes in time to wear them on the present 
occasion.' 

As the vain, frivolous, cunning fellow thus com- 
muned with himself, the carriage dashed at a rapid 
pace through the richly-wooded country which 
Edward visited in the June of 1845, and described 
to Rupert in the summer of 1847. 

Soon the equipage was rolling under the palings 
of Gramlinghay Park. 

In another minute it passed through one of the 
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'park gates, between two posts surmounted by ' star- 
lings ;' through the Deer Park and the Home Park ; 
down the Chestnut Avenue, and round the belt of 
timber bordering the northern and eastern sides of 
the ornamental grounds ; along a drive that curved 
through a wide area of fresh green lawn, dainty 
bordiers, gay flower-beds — ^until by a sudden turn the 
horses were brought up before the chief entrance of 
Gumlinghay Court. 

The blinds were down, and the great mansion wore 
a dull, cheerless, gloomy aspect, as became a house 
of death. 

But as soon as the foaming, snorting horses champed 
their bits and stamped the gravel of the terrace before 
the door, there was an exhilarating bustle in the hall 
— a running forward of servants anxious to see and 
bow before the heir, and a jostling together of the 
tradesmen and tenants who had come up to the house 
to receive last directions for the next day's ceremonial 
from Mr. Purfleet. 

Slowly did Eupert descend the steps of the carriage ; 
and slowly he entered the hall, wherein a way was 
made for him through the obsequious assembly by 
the promptness with which each unit of the crowd 
fell back and bowed before — the rising sun. 

At a glance Eupert saw the position, and accepted it. 

Bowing slightly, thrice or four times, to *his 
people,' and acknowledging with courteous smiles 
their demonstrations of respect, he was passing slowly 
through their ranks, when Mr. Purfleet hastened 
towards him, paused before him, and bowed. 

It did not escape Eupert's quick eye that Mr. 
Purfleet did not offer to shake hands with him. 

' My worthy solicitor,' thought Eupert, ^ is quite 
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right. It is for me to decide as to the degree of 
familiarity which is to mark our intercourse. True, 
it was only the other day I sought his assistance, and 
begged him to intercede between me and my grand- 
father; but recent occurrences have materially 
changed our relations to each other, and most rightly 
he waits for me to extend the right hand of friendship.' 

' Mr. Edward Starling,' s^d the old-world solicitor, 
bowing once more before Eupert, ' I have to apologize 
to you for not being ready to receive you as you 
alighted from your carriage. The enormous amount 
of business which I have had to transact this afternoon 
must be my excuse.' 

*My dear friend,' interposed Eupert, earnestly, 
* pray say nothing about it.' 

Thus speaking, Eupert put forth his right hand ; 
whereupon the rustic spectators witnessed the cordial 
greeting of the heir and the family lawyer. 

The pair moved through the hall, and entered the 
library. 

* You are ready for dinner, I suppose ? ' enquired 
Mr. Purfleet. 

' Quite ; but how is my grandfather ? ' 

' Not so well. Nothing at present very alarming 

in his state ; but he is not so well. Both the doctors 

are with him now.' 

* Should I not oflfer to wait upon him before I take 
my refreshment ? ' 

* No, my dear sir,' returned the solicitor. ' He has 
decided not to see you till after your cousin's funeral. 
To-morrow evening you will have an interview with 
him.' 

' As that matter is arranged, of course I am willing 
to wait.' 
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' I may inform you,' observed the solicitor, in a 
confidential tone, between a hum and a whisper, ^ that 
Sir Frank has made a new will. I drew it up, in 
accordance with his instructions, since I saw you last, 
and Sir Frank signed it last night. On one or two 
minor points, it is not exactly what I could, for your 
sake, my dear Mr. Edward, have wished it to be ; but 
upon the whole it is a satisfactory will, and you are 
to be congratulated upon it.' 

' We will talk about that after dinner.' 

^Certainly, certainly. And, my dear sir, how 
about dinner ? Having to arrange everything since 
my arrival, I ventured to order dinner for myself. Dr. 
Seeley, and Mr. Mumford, at a quarter to seven o'clock 
(the time is now half- past six), and I thought that 
you would take the head of the table ; but if you 
would prefer to dine alone, I will tell the butler.' 

Eupert shook his head, and then replied, ^ Humph ! 
I don't want the doctors. But still, as it would be 
scarcely civil not to mess and drink wine with the 
medical gentlemen, I must, of course, fall in with the 
plan. But, my dear Purfleet, we must give them the 
slip immediately after dinner, and have a quiet chat 
over a cool bottle of claret.' 

Mr. Purfleet was charmed by the mingled insolence 
and coolness of this reply. 

He saw that young Mr. Edward Starling would be 
found equal to his position. 

The patroEizing tone of Eupert's ' But, my dear 
Purfleet,' charmed the lawyer. 

' Bedad I ' thought the old-world solicitor, ^ he will 
know how to keep up the dignity of the Starlings.' 
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CHAPTEE CV. 

^THIS CIGAR doesn't AKNOT YOU?' 

IpE dinner was served in the great dining- 
room. 

It was a sumptuous but extremely un- 
comfortable repast. 

It was sumptuous; for though the late heir lay 
dead in the house, Mr. Purfleet had ordered the cook 
and the butler to do all possible honour to the suc- 
cessor to the heirship. 

It was uncomfortable, because the four gentlemen 
were ill-assorted. Eupert would have preferred a 
cutlet, one bottle of wine, and Mr. Purfleet for his 
sole companion. The doctors and the cumbrous 
dinner were beyond even his capability of deriving 
enjoyment from circumstances. Modesty did not 
hinder him in his vain attempts to play the part of 
host with his customary ease, but the doctors sorely 
embarrassed him. Mr. Mumford, a tall, fat, flabby, 
phlegmatic man, dressed in black from head to foot, 
would have been better company in his own parlour 
than he was in the dining-room of Gamlinghay Court, 
eating dishes that were beyond the range of his 
culinary knowledge, and overcome with a sense that 
his imperfect acquaintance with sauces was detected 
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by the footmen. Dr. Seeley, familiar with the usages 
of county houses, was known in his part of Hamp- 
shire as an agreeable man of the world, but his course 
of action towards Eupert was ill-chosen. The doctor 
was well aware that Mr. Edward Starling had never 
been acknowledged by Sir Frank ; but he thought it 
right to feign ignorance of tiiat fact, and to assume 
that the heir was greatly depressed by the death of 
his cousin and the illness of his grandfather. 

' Indeed, my dear sir,' said Dr. Seeley, in a subdued 
voice, ^ we have every reason to hope the best for our 
venerable patient. Even at his advanced period of 
life he has more stamina, more sound, constitutional 
power, available for resisting disease, than most men 
who have but just passed the grand term of three- 
score years and ten. His faculties are unimpaired, 
his mind active, his stomach good, his heart vigorous. 
Indeed, you must not allow yourself to regard your 
venerable grandfather's attack as anything but a 
passing indisposition. While the shock of your 
lamented cousin's death is so recent, it is only natural 
that you should fear the worst for the Nestor of 
Hampshire— the Nestor of Hampshire.' 

Mr. Mumford was perplexed by this allusion to 
Nestor. Nestor was the name of Squire Cropstick's 
hunter — ^the most notable hunter in that part of 
Hampshire — ^and the surgeon could not, for the life 
of him, see how Mr. Frank Starling's death could have 
a deleterious effect on the horse. But the surgeon 
joined in as echo to his professional leader with good 
eflfect, by saying, * Sir Frank's is a most valuable life. 
How the county would get on without him is a 
question — it is a question, sir.' 

Six times at least during dinner did Dr. Seeley, in 

Q2 
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glib and lengthy sentences, implore Mr. Edward 
Stalling not to fear the worst for the Nestor of 
Hampshire; and whenever the physician brought 
one of his unctuous entreaties to a close, the Steven- 
bridge surgeon chimed in with a statement that Sir 
Frank's was a most valuable life, and that it was 
impossible to say how the county would get on with- 
out him. 

To Eupert the principal difference between the 
two medical gentlemen was, that whereas Dr. Seeley 
ate little and talked much, Mr. Mumford ate much 
and talked little. 

Of the two Eupert preferred Mr. Mumford. 

But he was heartily tired of both of them ere the 
claret was put on the table. 

That wine having been placed on the board, Eupert 
passed the decanters three times ; and then, apolo- 
gizing for his withdrawal, he rose from his seat, bade 
the doctors ^ good-night,' and retired to the library 
with Mr. Purfleet, on the plea that important busi- 
ness demanded the attention of himself and the 
lawyer. 

In the library — with a fresh bottle before him, 
and a cigar between his lips — Eupert felt himself at 
home. 

' Those medical gentlemen bored me, Mr. Purfleet,' 
observed Eupert, throwing himself back in his chair. 
* If I were weighed down with sorrow for the death of 
my cousin, and the illness of my grandsire, I would 
as soon have the condolences of two undertakers as 
of those two doctors. But I don't profess to be over- 
come with horror and grief at the change in the 
aspect of my affairs. If I made any such profession, 
Mr. Purfleet, you would think me a humbug. Eh ? ' 
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' I should feel surprise at the avowal,' cautiously 
replied the lawyer. 

^ I never set eyes on my cousin. How, then, can I 
be gloomily aflfected by his death ? My grandfather 
I have seen but once ; the interview took place in this - 
room ; and you, sir, know all that passed between us 
on that occasion. Of course I shall always wish to 
pay all honour to the memories of my cousin and 
grandfather, as members of the Starling family ; but 
I am not humbug enough to say that their loss will 
cause me any real sorrow. I did not care to say this 
to those two local chatterboxes; but I can speak 
frankly to you, Mr. Purfleet.' 

* You take a less romantic, a less poetic, view of 
life than you did in the year 1845,' observed Mr. 
Purfleet, smiling, as he raised his claret-glass in his 
right hand, and set out the frill of his shirt-front with 
his left hand. 

* You told me I should do so, my good friend,' re- 
turned Eupert, with a knowing nod. * You were a 
good prophet, Mr. Purfleet ; you were also a good 
counsellor. I wish I had taken your advice then. 
Had I done so I should have escaped some bitter 
experiences.' 

* Wisdom is learnt by experience,' responded the 
lawyer, delighted with the compliment. 

* By-the-bye, this cigar doesn't annoy you ? ' asked 
Eupert. 

' Not in the least, my dear sir,' answered the cour- 
teous lawyer. ' I don't smoke — indeed, my doctors 
will not allow me to smoke — ^but there is nothing 
which I enjoy more than the aroma of a fine cigar.' 

^ I would put it out directly if it annoyed you,' re- 
turned Eupert, in his politest manner — recalling, as 
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he spoke, how he had overheard Mr. Purfleet, in the 
coflfee-room of Wood's Hot^l, express strong aversion 
for smokers. 

The soKcitor and the heir grew confidential. 

The heir recounted many passages of his past life 
— passages which he knew would accord with Mr. 
Purfleet's knowledge of Edward Smith's career. 

On the other hand, the lawyer gave his young 
friend a general sketch of Sir Frank Starling's life, 
recounting all the facts of the lawsuit from which 
had sprung the baronet's first. dislike to his second 
son; enumerating the principal events which had 
converted that dislike into strong hatred ; telling how 
of late years the baronet's chief aim had been to bring 
about the marriage of his invalid grandson, so that 
the title might not descend to the issue of his younger 
child ; and, lastly, intimating that, since the invalid 
grandson's death. Sir Frank had become in a great 
measure reconciled to the thought of transmitting his 
title and wealth to the late Colonel Edward Starling's 
ofi^spring. 

When Eupert, having parted with the courtly old 
solicitor for the night, was preparing himself for bed, 
he paused at the toilet-table and thought. * I would 
rather take old Purfleet's opinion than that of the two 
doctors, on my grandfather's case. The medical men 
assert that the Nestor of Hampshire is not in danger. 
The lawyer does not believe them. Since dinner he 
has not uttered a single syllable about Sir Frank's 
chances of recovery ; but he would not have talked 
to me with such freedom if he did not feel certain that 
the title and estate would soon be mine. Before ten 
days have passed, I shall be the Baronet of Gamling- 
hay Court.' 



CHAPTEE CVI. 

A FUNERAL AFTER AN OLD FASHION. 




HE funeral reflected credit on Mr. Purfleet, 
who sketched the mournful programme, 
and the Stevenbridge undertaker, who 
carried out the solicitor's instructions. 
Thirty-five Hampshire families were represented at 
the ceremonial — either by gentlemen clad in black, 
or by carriages and horses of faultless style. More 
than two dozen county magistrates partook of a 
champagne luncheon in the great dining-room, before 
the procession was formed. The lord-lieutenant of 
Hampshire was not present (being unavoidably de- 
tained in town), but he sent coroneted panels to the 
Gamlinghay pageant. * There were to be seen ' (the 
historian is quoting from the Stevenbridge Messenger) 
* Lord Henry Deepdrain, M.P., Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, 
M.P., Sir Andrew Harwich, M.P., Colonel Cheeseman, 
M.P., the Very Eev. Archdeacon Sloper, Mr. Justice 
Chizzlehurst, Major Boreham, John Crockett, Esq., 
Jeremiah Welsh of Greyfield, and other distinguished 
members of our aristocracy. Some approximate idea 
of the magnificence of the entire turn-out may be 
formed from the fact that the procession, when 
formed, was more than a mile long, and the value of 
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the horses present in it has been computed by the 
most admired equine salesman of this county at 
between 30,000i. and 40,000i. The distance from 
Gumlinghay Court to the church being less than a 
a mile, the hearse reached the church long before the 
tail of the procession had passed the portals of the 
ancient mansion of the honourable house of Starling. 
The following order of the procession (courteously 
transmitted to us by our much-respected townsman, 
Mr. Cpffinhead, who conducted the ceremonial ar- 
rangements to their awe-striking consummation) may 
be relied on as correct' .... (Order of pro- 
cession left to the imagination of the reader.) . . • 
* The reverential demeanour of the crowd was beyond 
all praise, and must have struck every beholder as a 
gratifying illustration of the beneficent and elevating 
effects of popular education. There was no uproar, 
no unseemly noise, no crowding, except in the church- 
yard, when the natural anxiety of the sympathizing 
multitude to obtain access to the interior of " the poor 
man's home," as our parish churches have been 
exquisitely denominated by a high authority, led to 
a scramble and a few trifling accidents. But, even at 
this point, nothing occurred but what may reasonably 
be expected at the like gatherings of dense masses ; 
and though one unfortunate old woman sustained a 
compound fracture of the right thigh-bone, the 
general harmony of the proceedings was in no way 
disturbed.' 

In Hampshire, scarcely less than in other parts of 
England, public opinion had long since denounced 
pompous funerals ; but as Sir Frank Starling belonged 
to a departed generation, and as his prime minister, 
Mr. Purfleet, was a representative of an old school. 
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the Hampshire quality were well pleased with the 
display at Mr. Frank Starling's interment, regarding 
it as an interesting revival of departed manners. As 
for the cost, thought the gentry. Sir Frank Starling 
and his heir can well aflford it. 

To Eupert the funereal arrangements were very 
acceptable; for they not only placed him emphatically 
before the world as the heir of Gamlinghay, but gave 
him personal introduction to the chief landed pro- 
prietors of the neighbourhood. At luncheon county 
and borough members, and the leading personages of 
the Hampshire squire-archy, separately insisted upon 
the honour of pledging him in champagne ; and as 
each of these cordial gentlemen put down his glass, 
he congratulated Mr. Edward Starling on his return 
to the home of his forefathers. Thought Eupert to 
himself, * when I settle down here for good, these 
pleasant gentlemen will come round me, not as 
strangers, but as old friends. This awkward pomp 
will save me a good deal of boredom a few months 
hence.' 

When the cofl&n had been lowered to the vault, and 
the rector of Gamlinghay had read the Service for the 
Dead, the assembly dispersed. In olden time the 
more aristocratic mourners would have returned to the 
Hall, to ^ drown sorrow in the wine-cup,' but the state 
of Sir Frank's health was put forth and accepted as a 
reason why the old funereal usages of the Starling 
family should be cut short at the grave. ^\Tien, 
therefore, the interment had been eflfected, the 
Hampshire 'quality' drove away to their homes 
amidst the acclamations of the mob, and the example 
of the great people was followed by the yeomanry of 
the neighbourhood and the Gamlinghay tenantry, who 
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had joined the procession in gigs and dogcarts, or on 
horseback. 

Eupert and Mr. Purfleet drove back from the 
church to the court in the same mourning-coach. 

Dr. Seeley andj Mr. Mumford (the physician's 
brougham and the surgeon's gig had figured in the 
array of equipages) returned to the house in another 
black carriage. 

The medical gentlemen dined together shortly after 
their return ; but Eupert sent them an apology for 
not joining them at their table, and Mr. Purfleet 
remained in the library, closeted with his young 
patron. 

As his father's old watch pointed to seven, Eupert 
observed to the lawyer, * It is near the time when you 
ought to remind my grandfather of his promise to see 
me. The evening is stealing upon us. I'll go into 
the garden for a breath of fresh air, while you inform 
Sir Frank that I am impatient to enter his room. 
You will find me on the cedar-terrace, or lounging 
about under the apricot wall.' 

Saying these words, Eupert put a cigar between 
his lips, and left the library for a saunter in the 
gardens. 




CHAPTEE CVIL 

THE NESTOK OF HAHPSHIIUS IS NO MOKE. 

EFOEE Eupert had finished his cigai*, Mr. 
Purfleet met him under the apricot wall. 

The shades of evening had already sub- 
dued the bright day; but even by the 
steadily deepening twilight there was visible in the 
solicitor's face an air of excitement, which made 
Eupert hasten to him and enquire, *Has anything 
gone wrong ? ' 

* Sir Frank is worse,' answered Mr. Purfleet, in a 
low voice.' 

* Not dead?' 

* No, not yet. But I found the doctors with him, 
and they allow that alarming symptoms have super- 
vened. He is feverish, excited, and has sharp pains 
flying about him. He wishes to see you ; and the 
doctors say that you had better come instantly.' 

* Then lead the way, Purfleet, and be quick.' 
Hastily the heir and the family lawyer walked the 

length of the cedar-terrace, entered the house by a 
postern-door, ran up the wide staircase, passed along 
the carpeted gallery, and noiselessly opened the door 
of the bed-room in which the old baronet was dying. 
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Curtains shut out the rays of the setting sun, but the 
room was illuminated with candles. 

Sir Frank Starling was sitting in his bed, propped 
up by pillows ; Dr. Seeley on one side of him, Mr. 
Mumford on the other. At a glance Eupert saw that 
the Nestor of Hampshire was in extremis, that even 
his hopeful doctors had ceaped to * hope for the 
best.' 

As Mr. Purfleet and the heir entered the room, Sir 
Frank saw them, and regarded them with an expres- 
sion of intense interest. 

A withered, shrunken, bald, brown, grinning, 
hideous object was that venerable Nestor — an ape to 
look at rather than a man — as he sat up in his bed, 
toothless, wigless, appareled neither for the draw- 
ing-room nor the grave. But the keen, dark eyes were 
glowing still with a fierceness that contrasted painfully 
with the decay, and feebleness, and furrows of the 
unsightly visage. As those burning eyes rested on 
Eupert with searching scrutiny, he for a moment 
feared that they would detect his imposture ; feared 
that the dying baronet's last act would be an indignant 
declaration that the man on whom he looked was not 
his grandson. 

But the fear was not fulfilled. 

* Grandson, here, I will speak ten words with you,' 
mumbled the old baronet. 

At these words Eupert approached the dying 
speaker. 

*When I last saw you I would not give you my 
hand, because, as I told you, I never gave my hand 
unless I gave my heart with it. Well, there is my 
hand. I give it to you ; only mind, don't squeeze it 
hard. I can't bear that. Mind, Purfleet, if the 
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recording angel applies to you about the matter, you 
are a witness that I forgave all my enemies on my 
deathbed. Of course, you'll charge for your testi- 
mony ? ' 

The cynical, scoflBng old creature chuckled at his 
own ghastly humour. 

* Grandfather, I sincerely thank you for your good- 
ness,' returned Eupert, gently raising the baronet's 
gouty hand and touching it with his Ups. 

* Animosities,' continued the dying man, with a 
hideous leer, ' and resentments should be laid aside 
at the grave. And so, now that I am about to die, I 
forgive your father all his ungrateful conduct towards 
me. I shan't outlive the night, and I don't wish to 
outlive it. To-morrow, you will be the eighth baronet 
of Gramlinghay.' 

Sir Frank paused for breath. 

* Sir, it will give me unspeakable satisfaction,' said 
Eupert, speaking with an appearance of deep emo- 
tion, ^ to remember that, ere you died, you gave me 
your blessing.' 

• For a minute the Nestor of Hampshire regarded 
his grandson with a look of suspicion and dislike. 
Eupert saw by that look that his venerable grandsire 
deemed him a humbug. 

^ Pah ! ' retorted the old man with another leer and 
an expression of extreme disgust. ' It will give you 
much more satisfaction to know that you have my 
estate I No humbug ! Pshaw ! I tell you I don't 
leave you my estate because I love you, or because I 
hate you. I leave it to you because you must have 
the title ; and as I wish my title to be kept respect- 
able as long as possible, I let the land and money go 
with it — so you will have the estate. May you hold 
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it as long and enjoy it as little as I have done! 
That's all the blessing that I'll give you ! ' 

No pen can show the bitterness of scornful cynicism 
with which these words were uttered. 

A sharp paroxysm of pain followed, 

* Indeed, Sir Frank,' interposed Dr. Seeley, as the 
dying baronet gasped for breath, *you may not excite 
yourself.' 

* Give me brandy, you fool, and don't preach 1 * re- 
torted the old man, passionately, to his physician. * I 
tell you, my heart doesn't act. Then, stir it up wiili 
brandy ! ' 

Dr. Seeley complied with his patient's wishes. 
In another minute the paroxysm had ended. 

* Here,' observed the Nestor of Hampshire, fidntly, 
beckoning Eupert to come nearer ; ^ my time is short, 
and I have much to say to you, so I must be quick. 
You'll be the head of the house,— and therefore I will 
give you a few words of parting advice. What are 
your politics?' 

' I belong to no party,' answered Eupert, speaking 
the truth, for once. 

* Then,' returned the Nestor of Hampshire, * don't 
efoefv join any party unless you are well paid. Poli- 
tics are a mistake. Let the country take care of 
itself.' 

Having uttered these words. Sir Frank Starling 
leaned back in his pillows, and rested himself for 
half-a-minute. 

*As to the estate,' he continued, when he had 
regained strength, ^ never give your tenants leases I 
Never give a lease on any consideration whatever ! 
Eemember that. If you let your farms on leases, 
your tenants will get a great deal too much money 
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out of you, and you would get half the right amount 
of deference from them. As for their respect, love, 
attachment, pah I — squeeze them I If you don't, 
they will squeeze you ! ' 

Again the dying baronet held his peace; reclining 
upon his pillow, and apparently strengthening himself 
for the effort of further speech. 

He waa silent for half a minute. 

He was silent for a minute. 

Dr. Seeley and Mr. Mumford, Eupert, and Mr. 
Purfleet, were surprised at the duration of the pause. 

Then suddenly they all became simultaneously 
alarmed. 

Dr. Seeley hastily took hold of the baronet's wrist, 
and examined his countenance. 

fiaising his face and regarding his three com- 
panions. Dr. Seeley, a few seconds later, observed : 
* Sir Frank Starling is dead ! The Nestor of Hamp- 
shire is no more 1 ' 

' What a loss I ' murmured Mr. Mumford. * What 
a loss to the county ! ' 

• Yes, the spirit of that shrewd, selfish, sordid, cruel 
old man had returned to the Grod who gave it, almost 
immediately after his lips had uttered those last 
words, ^ As for their respect, love, attachment, pah 1 
Squeeze them ! If you don't, they wUl squeeze 
you!' 




CHAPTER CVIIL 

RUPERT smith's TIBW OF HIS OWN CASE. 

UPERT escaped from the chamber of 
death, and returned to the walk under 
the apricot wall before the sun had quite 
disappeared from the western horizon. 
' Rupert Smith,' he thought to himself, forming 
each thought definitely, and mentally clothing it in 
language to which his cautious lips gave no utter- 
ance, ' you have pulled the bell ; John Chinaman is 
dead, and you have your reward. You are Sir Edward 
Starling, eighth baronet of Gamlinghay Court, county 
Hants, with a landed estate yielding in rental more 
than seven thousand pounds a year, and with funded 
property amounting very nearly to one hundred 
thousand pounds. You have played a desperate 
game ; but you have won. You have achieved your 
position, and he must be a strange man who can. 
drive you from it. Edward, your younger brother, 
is dead, and till his dying day he never communi- 
cated to any living creature but yourself the secret of 
his birth. The persons who alone could have pro- 
tected the house of Starling from your stratagem, are 
those who have contributed to its success. 
* An immoral act I A fraud I 
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* Why so? I do injustice to no member of my 
family. 

* How can the act be immoral which merely recti- 
fies the injustice done to me by society even before 
I was born ? 

* Society, assuming to itself the power which it 
hypocritically pretends to assign to the Most High 
alone, visited upon me the sin of my father. Whilst 
I was still in my mother's womb, society branded me 
infamous. " That child," it said, *^ that still unborn 
child shall be a child of shame. If that child be a 
girl, no man of honour shall dare to wed her when 
she reaches womanhood, and at the same time avow 
to the world the stain of her parentage. If it be a 
male, he shall from childhood to the grave be deemed 
ignominious by all who know the secret of his birth ; 
and though he be truthful, brave, virtuous, he shall 
not be permitted to share in privileges which are 
accorded to vile criminals. He shall be an outcast, 
filius nulliuSf the son of no man. If his father 
acquire wealth, he shall not inherit it ; for we shall 
not condescend to recognize his father as his father. 
This shall be his doom — for no sin of his, but for the 
guilt of his parents." This was the law's decree — 
harsh, iniquitous, brutal — uttered and enforced in 
the name of morality; and honest men and good 
women applaud it as necessary, wholesome, just. 
This was the edict of society, ere yet I had uttered 
one piteous wail in my nurse's arms ; and to the best 
of its ability, this social s;^stem, of which Englishmen 
prate with pride, has carried out its abominable 
resolve. I was my father's firstborn, bom to him of a 
gentle lady ; but my birthright was wrested from me 
and given to his secondbom — to my young brother 
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— ^the oflFspring of a woman-servant. Society plun- 
dered me, less fairly, less openly, more dishonourably, 
than the highwayman who meets his victim face to 
face. Surely, I have a right to defend myself against 
a robber, whether the robber be one man at4iacking 
me with a pistol in his hand, or a multitude of men 
banded together in a social system and wronging me 
with a law. If society were to detect me when I 
have taken possession of my birthright, it would pro- 
claim me felon, and condemn me to bondage. Society 
would be indignant at my crime — my fraud. Yes, 
that society which robbed me while I was in my 
mother's womb ! 

* Tut, tut ! I am talking as though I were once 
Bupert Smith, of the Temple. 

* Years since I was Edward Smith, artist, of Fur- 
nival's Inn ! 

* At this present time I am Sir Edward Starling, 
Baronet, the eighth baronet of Gramlinghay Court, 
county of Hants. I have rank, wealth, position ; 
surely I am an honourable man ! ' 



CHAPTER CIX. 

SEB BDWABD STARLINa WINS O^aS GOOD OPINION OF 
SOCIETY. 




lUS Eupert became Sir Edward Starling, 
Bart, of Gramlinghay Court 

The certificate of his mother's marriage 
was found in the parish church of St. 
Andrew's, Holbom ; the proof of his parentage at St. 
Brelade's, Jersey. Every link in the chain of evi- 
dence was complete. No one for an instant sus- 
pected that any link was either absent or unsound. 

In subsequent pages it will be necessary to speak 
of him sometimes as Eupert Smith, sometimes as 
Sir Edward Starling, Eeaders, therefore, are re- 
quested to bear in mind that the baronet and the 
butterfly barrister are one and the same person. 

Sir Edward Starling, within six weeks of his grand- 
father's death, became a very popular personage in 
the county houses of Hampshire. The name of Star- 
ling rose in the estimation of the county. For many 
years past it had been held in high respect. The 
time, indeed, had been when the seventh baronet was 
by no means a favourite with his neighbours, being 
generally esteemed a close-fisted, cunning, satirical, 
false man. But as he grew older and richer, he won 
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the good opinion of surrounding magnates, until he 
was generaU J spoken of as a choice specimen of what 
English gentlemen were in the olden time. Old age 
is always venerable in the eyes of common people — 
when it is rich. Whether Dr. Seeley would have 
ever called his distinguished patient the Nestor of 
Hampshire^ had there been heavy mortgages on the 
Gamlinghay property, the writer of these pages does 
not venture to enquire. Anyhow Eupert, on as- 
suming the name and title of Sir Edward Starling, 
took possession of a name that was in good odour 
throughout the county. And now that the baronetcy, 
together with the broad acres and accumulated wealth 
of Gramlinghay Court, had fedlen to a young man 
well-educated, personable, and of most pleasant 
manners, the name was more esteemed than it had 
been for many a day. The men of the * county set ' 
declared their cordial liking for the young baronet, 
who was a good horseman, a cool hand at pistol prac- 
tice, expert at whist, admirable at billiards, and pro- 
ficient in athletic sports. The ' young swells ' of the 
best families praised his style of dress and social 
bearing. Nor were the ladies of the county less 
enthusiastic. They told romantic stories of Sir 
Edward's life during his years of obscurity and 
narrow means. He was very clever, and had. sup- 
ported himself as an artist and a writer. He was a 
man of genius, a poet, and a painter, as well as a 
gentleman. Whether the patrician matrons and high- 
bred girls of Hampshire would have admired his 
literary and artistic powers so highly, if, instead of 
being a young and unmarried possessor of ten thou- 
sand a year, he had been an author or a painter by 
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ptofession, is another point about which the historian 
does not venture to enquire. 

Anyhow, Sir Edward Starling became a hero in his 
corner of Hampshire. 

Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, who had Starling blood in his 
veins, and two marriageable daughters at Saltmarsh 
Manor, claimed him for a kinsman. And other affec- 
tionate fathers who, though they had no Starling 
blood in their veins, had daughters * in society,' were 
not less eager than Sir Hugo to secure the new 
comer's regard. 

Moreover, Sir Edward Starling took certain steps 
which made him regarded as a highly honourable 
young man amongst the humbler people of the 
county. 

For years past Gamlinghay Court had been a poor 
patron of local trade. The Nestor of Hampshire, in 
all pecuniary transactions, liked to get a good and 
give a bad shillingsworth for every shilling which he 
either paid or received. He had always lived with 
suitable pomp, and been a punctual paymaster ; but 
his tradesmen and tenants never dared try to over- 
reach him. Indeed, the warmest admirers of Nestor 
allowed that he loved money, and was not a liberal 
landlord. Young Sir Edward Starling was deter- 
mined to win a different reputation. Bent on quiet- 
ing his conscience (for Sir Edward had a conscience — 
even Supert Smith had certain faint sparks of moral 
rectitude) as to the mode in which he had acquired 
his wealth, he determined to dispense it beneficently. 
At his first rent-dinner he astonished his tenants with 
an announcement that he meant to give them leases 
of their farms on more liberal terms than those on 
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which they had enjoyed their holdings by yeaily 
tenure. In the same spirit, when the Stevenbridge 
tradesmen sent in their not altogether moderate bills 
for the funereal rites awarded to the late baronet and 
Mr. Frank Starling, they were paid immediately — 
and with thanks. When Mr. CoflSnhead received his 
cheque he observed, in confidence, to his wife, that, 
much as he liked to do business, he should really be 
sorry were he ordered to bury the new baronet. 

Sir Edward, also, had not been three weeks lord of 
Gramlinghay, when he astonished Mr. Purfleet by 
saying, * Purfleet, when my dear father was on his 
death-bed, I promised him that, if I ever succeeded 
to Gamlinghay, I would pay his debts^ — ^not, of course, 
the liabilities which he incurred through his connec- 
tion with those ruinous companies, but his private 
debts to tradesmen. He told me that, if I consulted 
you on the matter, you would be able to settle the 
business.' 

* My dear Sir Edward,' responded the lawyer, gravely, 
' you surely do not know what a work you are about 
to undertake ! ' 

* That is why I come to you, to talk the case over. 
Anyhow, I mean to clear my father's honour. Every 
shilling which he would have paid to his old trades- 
men, had he lived to be Sir Edward Starling, I 
mean to pay. What is the sum, in round numbers ? ' 

* Principal and interest — not less than twenty-five 
thousand pounds ! A large sum ! ' slowly returned 
Mr. Purfleet, after a minute's consideration. 

' Yes — a large sum ! but still not three years' in- 
come from the property which I derive through 
being his son! Pay the people without delay; 
principal and interest. I thank Heaven that my 
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grandfather was a miser, since his accumulations save 
me from the temptation to neglect my duty to my 
dear father's memory.' 

' This is most honourable ; but do reflect, my dear 
Sir Edward,' urged the lawyer, ^ that even if ^" 

*I won't listen to a word of opposition,' returned 
the yoimg baronet, sternly : * I have given you my 
order and you must obey me. I shall be angry if 
you say one word to weaken my resolution. I am in 
earnest.' 

Mr. Purfleet saw that his client was in earnest, 
and promised to do as he was bidden. 

' And now that we have settled that matter,' con- 
tinued Sir Edward, tapping the floor of Mr. Pur- 
fleet's office, in which room this conversation took 
place. * I am going to astonish you again.' 

* No, sir, you cannot astonish me now. I am pre- 
pared for anything ! ' 

* You remember my old friend Eupert Smith — 
and fell the circumstances of his death in Bendigo ? 
I told you all about him.' 

* You did. I recollect everything which you told 
me about the poor young man.' 

' Well ; he left some debts behind him.' 

* You are not going to pay them ? ' cried Mr. Pur- 
fleet, opening his eyes with amazement. 'Good 
Heavens! Sir Edward, you must be losing your 
senses ! you are mad ! ' 

' You said I could not astonish you ! ' returned Sir 
Edward, with a smile. 

* You mean to say — you actually mean to say — 
that you wish to pay the debts of a dead man, in 
whose veins there did not run a single drop of your 
blood?' 
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* Exactly so. The poor dear fellow, years ago, 
when I was very ill in Paris, saved my life ; and I 
mean to save his honour from a stain.' 

* His honour I ' 

^ The sum I am about to squander on this senti- 
mental fancy won't exceed four thousand pounds ; at 
the most, it won't make up the twenty-five thousand 
pounds which I devote to the payment of my father's 
debts more than thirty thousand pounds. Again, I 
say, if you oppose me on this point, I shall be 
angry.' 

After a pause he added, ^ Bless you, my dear Mr. 
Purfleet, you need not be frightened. I am not a 
foolish spendthrift. Poverty, my dear old friend, has 
taught me the real value of money. Now I have 
wealth I shall not waste it ; but it is my opinion that 
I cannot spend a few thousands better than in liqui- 
dating the debts which my friend regarded as debts 
of honour. My dear sir, you were my father's very 
dear personal friend, as well as his legal adviser ! 
Becall him to your mind, his generous tamper and 
fine chivalric sense of right, and then say if you do 
not think that h6, were he in my position, would act 
as I have resolved to act.' 

This stroke touched the lawyer — dry, formal, 
plodding man though he was. Had Eupert been a 
mere business man, Mr. Purfleet would have per- 
sisted in thinking him mad ; but, on second thoughts, 
he deemed romantic sentiment graceful in a person 
of his client's wealth and aristocratic descent. 

* Grad, Sir Edward ! you are your father's own son I 
Your conduct is just what he would have been guilty 
of in his best days ! ' the solicitor exclaimed, enthu- 
siastically; [and then, in a justificatory tone, he 
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added^ * and, after all, since it is your humour to do 
it, why should you not drop a few thousands on this 
strange prank as well as make away with them on 
the turf? ' 

*That is my own feeling,' returned Sir Edward. 
* So see to it, Purfleet, without delay. I can't tell 
you the names of the creditors, any more than I can 
state the different amounts which you will have to pay. 
You must put an advertisement in the ^ Times,' re- 
questing all persons who have claims on the estate of 
Eupert Smith, formerly of the Temple, to send in 
their demands to you.' 

Mr. Purfleet considered for half-a-minute, and 
then said, 'It will be a strange business. The 
creditors will want to know, how I come to move in 
the matter. What position shall I assume? You 
must give me more definite instructions.' 

*Our plan is clear. You must advertise that 
Eupert Smith, formerly of Essex Court, Temple, died 
in Australia at the close of last year, leaving an 
estate and a will ; and you must represent that you 
are acting for the executor.' 

* Did he leave a will ? ' 

* Yes,' answered Sir Edward Starling, taking from 
his pocket the will which he had made in 1847, * and 
here it is. Shortly before we left England he had 
a few hundred pounds in hand, and the humour seized 
him to make a will. Here it is, a simple document, 
appointing me sole executor, and directing me to pay 
his debts out of his estate, and then hand over the 
surplus to Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hamptoji Court 
Palace. Miss Guerdon is a maiden lady, living at 
Hampton Court with her mother. She was an old 
family friend, and had rendered him an important 
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service, which he wished to repay by leaving her any 
money of which he might die possessed.' 

' Your friend must have had an imaginative and 
sanguine temper,' observed Mr. Purfleet, taking the 
will from Sir Edward's hands. * How could he hope 
to die rich ; pauper and indebted as he was? ' 

* He was imaginative and sanguine,' Rupert replied, 
quietly. ' He was also such an ingenious and lucky 
fellow that, when he was in the midst of his diflGiculties, 
I used to assure him that some fine day he would drop 
into a handsome fortune without working hard for it. 
He was a strange fellow, always acting and talking as 
if he were sure of acquiring wealth without exertion. 
As you never saw him, I cannot give you even a faint 
idea of his eccentricities in money matters.' 

' Umph ! Well, the will is formal ; I must proceed 
upon it. If you will come with me as far as Chancery 
Lane, and make an affidavit of his death, I will 
immediately get probate of this last testament, and 
proceed to dispose of the testator's wealth. I am 
afraid there will not be a great surplus for Miss 
Guerdon when the debts are paid.' 

These concluding words were spoken satirically. 

They elicited the following answer: * There will 
be 3,265i. lis. surplus, and you will pay it to Miss 
Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace.' 

* I won't,' said the solicitor, stoutly. 

* Then I shall get another lawyer to execute my 
wishes.' 

Mr. Purfleet saw that obedience was the only course 
open to him. 

Before Rupert bade Mr. Purfleet adieu, he misde 
an affidavit certifying his own death in Pig-sty Gully, 
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Bendigo, Victoria, Australia, and representing that 
he had witnessed it. 

The next day Eupert, through his attorney, obtained 
in Doctors' Commons probate of his own will. 

In the course of the following week advertisements 
appeared in the daily papers, requesting the creditors 
of the late Eupert Smith, Esq., formerly of the 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to send in to Messrs. Pur- 
fleet, Herring, and Smallcroft, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
their claims on the estate of the deceased gentleman. 

* Now my conscience is easy, and the one solitary 
element of insecurity has been removed from my 
enviable position,' thought Sir Edward Starling, when 
he had taken these measures to relieve his father's 
memory and the honour of his former self from the 
stain of debt. * Creditoi-s have istrangely sharp eyes 
for detecting their debtors, however cleverly they 
may be disguised ; and so long as my old tradesmen 
were impaid, I should never walk the streets of 
London without fearing an awkward rencontre with 
an angry dun. But now that my creditors have 
received the most conclusive and satisfactory proof 
of Eupert Smith's death, Sir Edward Starling may 
walk into the shops, and be sure that, even if they 
should detect a resemblance between him and their 
old debtor, they will not, even for an instant, suspect 
the identity of the two characters. The mere re- 
semblance ! — that need not disturb me. Time, travel, 
and my luxuriant beard and moustaches, have so far 
changed me that to the sharpest eye it would be no 
more than a mere resemblance. And what man is 
there walking the streets of London who has not " his 
double " in the same vast city ? What man who is 
not frequently addressed by wayfarers, mistaking him 
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for some one else ? Was there not for years walk^ig 
the streets of the West-end a man (a well-knowa 
painter) so like the great Duke of Wellington tiiat 
his Grace's admirers — ay, members of the Uppet 
House — ^used to bow to him, and the sentries at the 
Horse Guards present arms to him, the painter of 
the battle which the Duke won? The resemblance I 
— that will not trouble me. As I now stand, my 
personal resemblance to Edward Smith, formerly of 
Furnival's Inn, is far stronger than my likeness to 
Eupert of the Temple. Perchance his old friends 
will meet me and detect the resemblance. If thej 
address me as their old friend, I shall answer them 
in that character. If they don't accost me, they wiH 
get no recognition. Haply the story will leak fmt 
that the artist Edward Smith has become a wealthy 
baronet; and his old friends will accuse him of being 
puffed up with prosperity, and too proud to claim 
acquaintance with his former chums. Well, that 
accusation will not pain me. 

* Moreover, it is pleasant to me to know that Miss 
Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, has 
suflScient means for the wants of a single gentlewoman. 

* Yes, my conscience is easy, and I feel comfortable.' 
Little did Sir Edward Starling imagine what un- 
comfortable consequences were destined to ensue from 
one of the measures on which he thus congratulated 
himself. 

Men need be very cautious when they prove their 
own wills. 




CHAPTER ex. 

IN WHICH A GIANT REAPPEABS, BROKEN AND MUCH 
SUBDUED. 

IIHE reader's attention should be especially 
directed to one of many other clever 
devices by which Sir Edward Starling 
sought to add to the security of his position. 
In July — the month following that in which his 
grandfather died — Eupert passed several days in 
town, considering aiFairs of business with Mr. Pur- 
fleet, and spending most of his leisure hours in the 
society of certain gentlemen who were members of 
leading Hampshire families. Of these gentlemen, 
Lord Henry Deepdrain and Sir Hugo Saltmarsh were 
anxious to introduce him to clubs of which they were 
members. Lord Henry was a member of the Carlton, 
the Oxford and Cambridge, and the Ehododendron ; 
and he urged Eupert to become a candidate for 
admission into the head-quarters of the Conservative 
party, and also into the Ehododendron, which was 
esteemed one of the most eligible clubs in town. Sir 
Hugo Saltmarsh, who professed liberal politics, 
endeavoured to can*y the young baronet into the 
Eeform. To the arguments of his two friends Sir 
Edward Starling replied : * I won't join a political 
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club until I have chosen my side in politics — a choice, 
by the way, which I am in no hurry to make ; but of 
course I must have a club. An English gentl^nan 
of the nineteenth century who has not a London club 
is a social anomaly, and I detest social anomalies. 
So, until I can look about me, and make up my mind 
whether I ought to be Whig or Tory, I think a quiet, 
gentlemanlike, well-reputed club, like the Ehodo- 
dendron, is the club for my purpose. I never entered 
it in my life ; but the excellence of its dinners and 
the science of its whist-players have been reported 
to me.' 

Sir Edward's wish was soon achieved. 
Lord Henry Deepdrain was a member of the 
Bhododendron committee, which committee enjoyed 
privileges enabling them to elect a certain number of 
members annually over the heads of older candidates. 
His lordship engaged to exercise his influence in Sir 
Edward's behalf; and so well did he observe his 
promise that, at the next monthly meeting of the 
committee, Rupert was preferred before six hundred 
gentlemen who had long been hoping to become 
members of the Bhododendron, and was elected a 
partner in the club to which he had belonged from 
the outset of his first London career. His entrance 
into the fraternity was remarkable. As he had given 
notice to the secretary in 1847 of his intention to 
leave England, his name remained on the list of 
members throughout the entire period of his absence 
from his native land, and it still stood on the books 
at the time when he rejoined the society as a new 
member. The announcement in the * Times,' ad- 
dressed to the creditors of the laie Bupert Smith, 
Esq., not having met the secretary's eye, that vigilant 
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ofl&cer had not erased the barrister's name from the 
club-roll ; consequently Eupert Smith, Esquire, alias 
Sir Edward Starling, enjoyed the peculiar honour of 
a double membership in one of the moat fashionable 
of existing West-end clubs. 

Having taken root in good society. Sir Edward 
Starling bethought himself, ^ I have a good income 
and a fine establishment; my chief want, now, is a 
wife — a want easily supplied in Hampshire, where 
every country house has three or four marriageable 
daughters. The world won't rest till there is a Lady 
Starling at Gramlinghay Court, and it is incimibent 
on me to satisfy the world. Ah ! if I could dare to 
do it, I would make full reparation to little Kitty 
Kent I would seek her out, and when I had disco- 
vered her I would say : "Now, accept this proof that 
I am a man of honour, and that in my heart I always 
loved you. I have wealth, honour, influence ; come 
and share them." This is what I should like to do, 
but I dare not do it. She knows too much about my 
real age, and I dare not trust her with my secret. 
No ; I must act as though she were dead, and very 
likely she is dead.' 

These thoughts passed through Sir Edward Star- 
ling's mind as he sat one afternoon, at the beginning 
of November 1854, in the Rhododendron library. 

The thoughts disturbed him ; and as it was a fine, 
dry, windy afternoon, he decided to take a saunter 
on the pavements of Pall Mall and St. James's 
Street, and by exercise scatter his unpleasant recol- 
lections of Kitty Kent, and also get an appetite for 
diimer. 

An hour later, when the street lamps had been lit, 
and the windows of the club-houses were luminous, 
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he was walking slowly past the entrance of the Reform 
Club, when a voice accosted him. 

* Ah, Starling, where are you oflF to ? * 

* To my club, to dinner.' 

* No, no,' answered Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, * come and 
dine with me. I want to talk with you about our 
pack. We had a superb run yesterday, and I am 
going down by the train this evening, so that I may 
be *' out " to-morrow.' 

* You won't have too much time for dinner.' 

* No ; that is why I press you to join me at feeding. 
I have only an hour and a half — to order my dinner, 
eat it, and sit over my wine. I want to have a few 
words with you, but time is too precious for me to 
spend it in talk alone. We must talk and dine at 
the same time. Come in.' 

* Very good ; I will join you.' 

Before ten minutes had passed, the two Hampshire 
baronets were dining at a table in the strangers' 
room of the Reform Club. 

The dinner was good, the wine good ; the talk, for 
the most part, about sport in Hampshire. 

*Your Hansom is at the door. Sir Hugo,' said a 
servant to the elder baronet, as the clock in the 
dining-room pointed to half-past seven. 

' All right ! let it wait. I have ten minutes more, — 
so bring another jug of claret.' 

At this moment, a tall, massive, and imposing man 
entered the room. His height and style showed that 
at one time he had been a powerful and grand specimen 
of the creature man ; but his closely-shorn face was 
marked with lines of care and sickness, and his figure 
drooped — ^though from beneath his large, black eye- 
brows a pair of keen, piercing, burning eyes emitted 
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a ligkt which showed that the fire of vital energy was 
by no means extinct in the broken giant. 

'Ah, Newbolt, how are you?' exclaimed Sir Hugo 
Saltmarsh, catching the eye of the great man. ' For 
whom are you looking in the strangers' room? I see 
by your face that you have not found him.' 

* I was looking for a friend who promised to be 
here an hour since; but it is the fashion for men 
not to keep their engagements now-a-days,' observed 
John Harrison Newbolt, crustily. 

* Sit down, man, and have a glass of claret,' said 
Sir Hugo. 

*I have just ordered a bottle into the other room.' 
*Have it brought here. There are not so many 

people in town that old friends need keep out of each 

other's way.' 

' Well,' said Mr. Newbolt, looking at one of the 

club-servants, * have my wine brought here.' 

* That's right,' said Sir Hugo, greatly delighted. 
*And now let me introduce you to my kinsman and 
neighbour. Sir Edward Starling. Starling, my boy, 
this big, burly, claret-guzzling sinner is John Harri- 
son Newbolt, the Eadical Boanerges of the House of 
Commons.' 

*I have much pleasure in making your acquaint- 
ance,' bluntly observed the giant, turning his keen 
eyes on Bupert. 

For five minutes the conversation turned on the 
day's gossip of the town : a fire in the City, the death 
of an opera-dancer by fire, the rumoured assassination 
of the Emperor of the French, the latest intelligence 
of the Bussian war. 

* Sir Edward Starling,' said John Harrison New- 
bolt, stopping Sir Hugo Saltmarsh in the middle of a 
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maxtenee, ' I have been examining you intently since 
my introduction, and, unless I am greatly mistaken:, 
we are old friends*' 

*We are,' answered Sir Edward Starling. T re- 
cognized you immediately you entered the room ; and 
I should have hailed you as an old friend, only I did 
not know if you would like me the better for remind- 
ing you of old times*' 

* I understand, I understand,' answered the giant, 
his cheek flushing for the instant. ^Yes, sir; you 
were associated with an old trouble of mine, that is 
true. But it is my rule to regard bygones as by- 
gones.' 

'What?' burst in Sir Hugo Saltmarsh. * Did you 
know my young kinsman when his name was Snii& ? ' 

^ Yes,' observed Rupert, answering for the giant; 
' when I lived in an inn of law, and dabbled with 
art.' 

*Ah!' said Sir Hugo, turning to the member for 
Harling, and speaking with a frankness for which his 
daughters would not have thanked him had they 
heard him. 'Times have changed with my young 
kinsman since then. He is now the richest baronet 
in my division of Hampshire. All the giris in the 
county want to get him for a husband ; all the fathers 
and mothers want to catch him for a son-in-law. Be- 
dad ! I have two daughters ; and if the laws of the 
land permitted it, I should be well pleased to let my 
young kinsman marry both of them.' 

Sir Hugo, be it known, had been drinking claret 
very fast since the entrance of Mr. Newbolt. 

^ By Jove!' he added. 'I am two minutes after 
my time. If my Hansom has not a good horse, I 
shaJl miss the train. Here, Newbolt, as you and 
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Starling are old friends, I may commit him to youir 
care. If he wishes to indulge in the wine-cirp — make 
him drunk. If he wishes for a cigar, take hina to the 
smoking-room. Good-bye, Starling, my boy, and 
come down to Hampshire as soon aa you can.* 

^ Which shall we do?' asked the member for Har- 
ling, with a dash of his old boisterous cordiality, when 
Sir Hugo Saltmarsh had retired, ' get drunk or have 
a cigar?* 

' I have had enough wine.' 

*I have not had enough — although I had more 
than is good for me. Ah, my dear sir, you see me 
much altered — time has robbed Tae and enriched 
you. I cannot drink as I did eight years since.' 

*Then we will adjourn to the smoking-room?' 

' By all means.' 

The two men — the young baronet and the old 
member of the House of Commons — went to the 
smoking-room. 

Till Bupert had smoked an inch of his cigar, he 
was in doubt whether Mr. Newbolt had detected his 
identity with the butterfly barrister of the Temple. 
It at first seemed to him possible, that the member 
for Harling deemed him to be his old protSgSy 
Edward. The baronet saw need of caution. If the 
giant had really detected him, Eupert saw that it 
would be useless to pretend that there was a mistake 
as to his identity. Much as he wished Mr. NewboH 
to think him the same man who had formerly taught 
Flo painting, he had neither nerve nor foolhardi- 
ness to face the giant and say, ' I am not the man 
you think me. I am your old friend, Edward!' 
Years since he had said to Edward, when speaking of 
the giant's eye, ' It is a temble eye ; I could not tell 

8 2 
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it a lie if I tried.' At the same time, he saw the 
importance of ascertaining whether he was known to 
the member for Harling, as the whilom Eupert Smith, 
of the Temple. 

His doubts were soon put at rest. 

' Sir Edward,' said John Harrison Newbolt, in a 
low voice (there were but few people in the smoking- 
room, and the two companions sat in a comer where 
it was possible for them to have a confidential chat, 
without being overheard), ' you alluded just now to 
past times. What has become of your old chum, 
Edward Smith, the artist ? He has altogether dis- 
appeared.' 

'He knows I am Bupert,' thought Sir Edward. 
' Grodd ! Then my best policy will be to tell him 
the exact truth about my brother. Of course, I shall 
not let out the fact of our relationship.' 

' He has altogether disappeared,' responded Eupert. 
' He is dead.' 

'Good heavens! Dead?' ejaculated the member 
for Harling. 

Whereupon, in low voice, Sir Edward Starling gave 
his companion a comparatively truthful sketch of the 
wanderings and experiences of Eupert and Edward 
Smith, from the time of their departure from England 
in 1847, until the death of the latter in Australia. 

'Sir Edward,' observed John Harrison Newbolt, 
when he had heard Eupert's story to the close, ' you 
can render me a great service.' 

* I would gladly do you any service.' 

' You know, of course, about a certain difiference 
which I and your poor friend had? Indeed, you 
alluded to it just now.' 
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* Yes ; he told me all about it. You acted as most 
fathers would have done.' 

* Sir, I was in the wrong ; grievously in the wrong. 
He had not been gone a twelvemonth, when I did my 
best to find him. I sent a messenger to Some, who 
of course could get no tidings of him in that city. If 
I could have found him he would have been my son- 
in-law. Anyhow, I would have asked his pardon, 
and begged him to be my son-in-law. I tell you, sir, 
that I bitterly repent my conduct in that matter. My 
conduct nearly killed my daughter, put the first nail 
in my own coffin, and may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the cause of his death. Yes, I repent my conduct on 
his account, my own account, and her account.' 

* On her account? She is well ?' 

' She has recovered herself wonderfully; indeed she 
is well; but, but ' 

* I understand ; you think that she still dwells too 
much upon old times? ' 

* Exactly. But about the service I ask of you?' 
' I am listening.' 

' Will you call on her and tell her the story of his 
death — simply, gently, pathetically — as you have just 
now told it to me ? She ought to know the fact ; and 
no tongue could communicate it to her more impres- 
sively and soothingly than your own. I think, if she 
heard your story, she would make a fresh start in life, 
and I should still live to see her married.' 

* My dear sir, it will give me the greatest pleasure 
to render you such a service ; and I feel it a compli- 
ment that you ask such help of me. But I must 
have a little further talk with you, before I see the 
lady.' 
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' True ! true ! Where can I call on you?' 
^I am staying for a few days at Pratt's Hotel, 
Jermjna Street.' 

* May I call on you to-morrow morning between 
ten and twelve?' 

* I shall be at home.' 

^ Then let us drop this subject, now. It is not a 
very suitable topic for the smoking-room of a club.' 




CHAPTER CXI. 

EUPERT SMITH PLATS THE PAKT OF COMFORTER. 

IE EDWAED STAELING had an inter- 
view with John Harrison Newbolt on the 
following day, and he was greatly affected 
by the change which time had wrought in 
the once vigorous man. 

The member for Harling was no longer the boiste- 
rous, overbearing, self-confident giant. Had he not 
become far other than he was when our readers first 
made his acquaintance, he would not have con- 
descended to speak with a comparative stranger about 
a delicate episode in his family history. Free living 
had broken his originally strong constitution; and 
though the precarious state of his health demanded a 
quiet and prudent life, he had not fortitude enough to 
abstain from his old indulgences, or to withdraw from 
political turmoiL Moreover, he had reached a period 
of life when even those who have husbanded their 
powers see the grave close at their feet. * I know I 
shall soon drop from the stage, but I am resolved to 
die in harness,' he said to Eupert, displapng in the 
speech quite as much pettishness and moral cowardice 
as manly courage. 

In the afternoon of that same day Sir Edward 
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Starling called at the Clock House and saw Flo, who 
had been prepared to receive him. 

Lovely and winsome as was the girl]^with whom 
Edward had fallen in love, Eupert was surprised at 
finding her so faultlessly beautiful. Gentle in speech 
and manner, graceful in form and movement, express- 
ing in her delicate face the tenderness and dignity of 
her sex, she had become a woman, whose pre-eminent 
personal charms placed her above rivals, above the 
envy of the most envious. To see her was to love 
her ; to love her was to wish to be grandly good. 

'Sir Edward Starling,' she said, in a sad, clear 
tone, ^ papa told me this morning the chief fact that 
you have to tell me now. I can bear whatever you 
have to say ; for I have long since regarded him as 
dead ; have long since ceased to love him with my old 
girlish love. My mourning for him is over. Still I 
should like to hear you speak about him, though he 
has for so many years been nothing to me but a 
memory of distant happiness.' 

These were her first words after she had given 
Bupert her hand, and assured him that he was a 
welcome visitor. 

There were no tears in her steady-gazing eyes ; 
the air of subdued sorrow on her countenance — an 
air of habitual pensiveness, in no degree tainted with 
harsh gloom — so touched Eupert's sensitiveness that, 
ere he could utter a word in reply, he felt warm 
drops upoli his cheeks. 

Having regained self-command, he fulfilled his 
promise to her father, and told her with simple 
pathos the story of Edward's wanderings and 
of his death. He did not dwell on the hardships- 
of those terrible months in Bendigo, or linger 
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needlessly on the horrors of her lover's last days. 
He was silent as to many particulars with which 
the reader is familiar; and exercising his imagi- 
nation, he described to her the spot where Edward 
lay in his last rest. He told how on his death- 
bed Edward had said to him : ' If you should 
live and return to England, and should ever see her, 
tell her in how pleasant a place you laid me to rest ; 
tell her that you put the lock of hair — her own hair 
— on my breast before you looked at me for the last 
time.' He told her, also, how he dug Edward's grave 
with his own hands, placed him gently in it, read 
over it the words of the burial service, covered it 
with green turf and pleasant flowers, and returned to 
England, mourning for one whom he had loved better 
than his own life. 

With great tact and subtlety, and with a poet's 
music, he told her this stupendous lie. 

And when she had heard him to the end, and he 
rose to take his leave, the gentle creature, in a voice 
of innocent gratitude and afifection, but with no 
parting smile, said, ^ Dear Sir Edward Starling, I am 
very thankful to you. I shall always regard you as 
an old, true friend — for you loved him,' 

Whereupon Eupert kissed Flo's hand with chivalric 
respect and went away. 

On the occasion of this visit Eupert did not see 
Ida. 




CHAPTEE CXLL 

A MOMENTOUS BESQLBXIOlf . 

Eupert drove back to London, after hie 
visit to Muswell Hill, he thought to him- 
self thus : — 

*)Miy should I not make Florence 
Newbolt my wife ? 

^ As for little Kitty Kent, be she living or dead^ I 
have resolved to dismiss her from my mind, and 
allow no thought of her to influence my conduct. On 
that I am determined. 

* Why, then, should I not marry Flo ? 

^ I do not disguise from myself that Mr. Newbolt's 
recognition of me is an untoward event; although 
there is no absolute necessity that it should lead to 
disaster. A man in the position of the member for 
Harling, who knows that I am the same Eupert 
Smith whose death has been announced in the 'Times ' 
(strange, by the way, that he should not have seen and 
remembered that advertisement), is likely to gossip 
about me, and unintentionally cause me discomfort. 
It is my policy to shut the mouth of any man on 
that subject. Well, if I make myself his son-in-law, 
I can reasonably bind him and his children to secrecy 
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with regard to my old life. I can represent to them 
— my father-in-law, my wife, and my sisters — that I 
reflect with shame on my old ignominious existence, 
when I skulked under a false name. I shall make 
it an affair of femily dignity ; and as the dignity of 
my family will concern the dignity of their family 
also, they will maintain a discreet silence, if they 
overhear any allusion made to Eupert Smith, for- 
merly of the Temple. Ergo, by marrying Miss 
Florence Newbolt, I shall most effectually dam up a 
channel through which trouble may flow to me, if I 
leave it alone. Moreover, if, in after years, there 
should be any unpleasant esclandre, and an attempt 
should be made by anybody to dispossess me of 
Gramlinghay, I shall have two women — who, being 
women, are of course morbidly sensitive of the world's 
opinion — to act on my side. When I have them in 
my power they will swear that I was once upon a 
time their art-professor, rather then submit to social 
degradation. So, at a moment of possible peril those 
who could bear killing testimony against me will find 
it advisable either to perjure themselves in my 
defence, or, at least, to hold their tongues. 

^ Clearly, these are reasons why I should ally 
myself with the Newbolt family. 

' Again — as to the lady. 

' She is supremely beautiful, and in every respect 
just such a woman as I should like to have for my 
wife. 

' She will bring me a fortune ; which will make good 
the large sums of money which I have just expended 
— not without a selfish object, I am proud to say — 
in paying the debts of my father and Eupert Smith. 

^ She already feels affection for me as Edward's 
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friend ; and, by skillfully playing upon her old love 
for my beloved friend, I shall easily win her. 

* If I make her my wife I shall, under favourable 
circumstances, contribute to her happiness; for, 
unless I am mistaken, she will never know the joys of 
wedded life should she not marry me. Her old love 
for Edward will prevent her from ever marrying any 
man but myself. Ergo, in raising her to be my bride 
I shall be contributing to the happiness of my species. 
I shall be doing a moral act. 

* Surely I have reasons enough for the step. 

' Already I enjoy poor Edward's name, title, wealth, 
and social influence. Artistic fitness requires that I 
should win the woman whom he loved. 

* Yes ! I will marry Florence Newbolt' 



CHAPTEE CXm. 

SIR EDWARD STARLING ACHIEVES HIS OBJECT. 




AVINGr formed his resolution, it is needless 
to say that Sir Edward Starling acted 
upon it. 

Forthwith he became an almost daily 
visitor at the Clock House, which, though changed 
in many respects, was as hospitable as in days of 
yore. 

The mansion had lost some of its former inmates* 
Mrs. Buddie, soon after Edward's departure, took 
her key-basket to another world. Whilst Eupert 
was making the voyage from Australia to England 
Philip Turvey resigned oflSce in the Clock House, 
and retired to the cemetery hard by. For years the 
Grand Vizier had suffered from general dropsy — ^a 
malady which affected his ancles so that he could 
no longer enjoy daily perambulations about the Clock 
House grounds and the lanes of Hornsey and High- 
gate. More trying, however, than its effects on his 
ancles, were the consequences of the disease on his 
chest He took to wheezing, panting, gasping, 
gurgling, choking. His powers of elocution deserted 
him, and for months together he was not heard to 
speak a word relating to the pursuits of ^ Har Hays.' 
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At Ieng3t£: tiie end came,, ami honest FMlip TtiFTey 
moved B,Ymj to the HudiBCOvered country. 

And where was Miss Louisa Martin whilst the 
Grand Vizier was thus slowly descending the down- 
ward slope to death ? By his side, listening to the 
brief, disjointed utterances of those lips which erst 
poured upon her streams of sonorous poetry? No. 
She was in the arms of Thomas — Thomas Hutchin- 
son, the footman. Alas I for the fickleness of woman I 
In the summer of 1848 Thomas Hutchinson's bachelor 
uncle (formerly partner in the house of Hutchinson, 
Linchpin, and Hutchinson, knackers, Whitechapel) 
died, leaving Thomas a fortune of fifteen hundred 
pounds. Before autumn was at an end Thomas had 
quitted service, married Miss Louisa Martin,, and 
taken the Wedding-Eing tavern. Passion-flower Scad, 
St. John's Wood. The historian is not u^ng tOo 
strong language when he ventures to say that the 
Grand Vizier was deeply wounded by Miss Louisa's 
desertion. From the day of her marriage he avoided 
as far as he could all intercourse with women. Ida 
and Flo he condescended to address with urbanity 
even to the last, but the female servants of the Clock 
House trembled before his disdainful gaze. When 
the newness and first sharpness of his grief had 
passed away he went in steadily for water on the 
chest. 

But apart from the disappearance of these impor- 
tant personages, and the alteration in Mr. Newbolt's 
health and appearance, the Clock House was much 
the same hospitable dwelling in 1854 that it had 
been eight years earlier. 

Eupert soon found himself at home in it — not less 
at home, indeed, than Edward had formerly been. 
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To John Harrison Newbolt the yoimg baxonet'* 
society was a most acceptable change. 

And Ida — though she still retained something of 
her first instinctive aversion for Eupert — could not da 
otherwise than welcome Edward's tried and faithfitf 
friend. She did more. She not only pressed him 
to be a frequent visitor at Muswell Hill ; but, in 
private, she confessed to Flo that she entertained 
friendship and warm admiration for j Sir Edward 
Starling, and reflected with regret on the uncharitable 
and unjust judgment which she had formed in past 
days of the butterfly barrister. 

For soon the watchful Ida discovered that Sir 
Edward Starling felt chivalric tenderness and warm 
affection for her beautiful sister^ — that beautiful sister 
whom his intimate friend had loved when she was still 
in the bud of girlhood. And far from feeling disin- 
clination for the arrangement to which Sir Edward's 
attentions pointed, Ida greatly desired to see Flo 
accept the position offered to her. ' He must be am 
honourable man; and I ought to blush for my 
unreasonable prejudice against him yeai's ago,' 
thought Ida. ^His romantix; affection for Edward, 
and his conduct in paying his father's debts, prove 
that he is an honourable man. I think Flo might 
love him ; though I am sure that she never could be 
induced to marry any one else. Yes ! if she were to 
become Lady Starling, of Gamlinghay Co*urt, she 
would have a position of honour — a, sphere of useful- 
ness — she would be the wife of an honest and highly- 
educated gentleman, and would become the mother 
of children who would keep the fountains of hope 
alive in her heart.' 

When, therefore, one bright day in the middle of 
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January, 1855, Flo entered the * study,' where :1ber 
sister was writing, and said, in a voice of great agita- 
tion, * Dear Ida, Sir Edward Starling has just left'me, 
and I want to speak with you,' the elder sister raised 
her face from her book quickly, and with joy — for she 
was assured, by Flo's excited tone, that her desire 
was accomplished. 

*When he had said it all to me,' said Flo, con- 
cluding her account of what had passed between her 
and Eupert, * I told him that my love for him was a 
consequence of my old love. Yes, I told him that. 
I said that he must not look away from that fact. I 
acknowledged that I was very grateful to him, and 
that he was very dear to me ; but still, I told him, 
that he must not forget the past ; and then, I said, 
that if he could be satisfied with such love, I would 
be his wife — and, by Grod's help, make him a good 
wife. And he answered, "I shall always delight to 
remember your part in the past. One cause of my 
great love for you is the knowledge that you loved 
my friend!" And then, Ida, I let him — ^kiss me — 
and so— so — it is done.' 

. Having made her confession, Flo kissed Ida pas- 
sionately, and began to cry over her, even as she 
often cried over that true sister in past years when 
she first saw that her love for Edward was hopeless. 

* Dear Flo, my old darling child,' said Ida, cossetting 
the lovely woman, ^ you have no reason to be unhappy. 
You have made me very glad, for I feel certain that 
the hand of God is doing this thing,' 



CHAPTEE CXIV. 

A WEDDINa AT HORNSET CHURCH. 




LO having accepted Sir Edward Starling, 
there was no good reason apparent why 
they should not be married without delay. 
As to the time of her wedding, Flo was 
quite happy to leave that point to the judgment and 
taste of others. Ida, who had no faith in long engage- 
ments as conducive to happiness after marriage, wished 
her sister to become Lady Starling, at the latest, 
before the close of the London season. Sir Edward 
Starling, of course, had a bridegroom's impatience to 
bear away his bride. And John Harrison Newbolt 
was so eager for the event that he fretted irritably 
when Flo suggested that September or October would 
be a suitable season for her wedding. 

After much discussion it was decided that Flo and 
Sir Edward should be married at Hornsey Church on 
the second Tuesday of May. 

And when that second Tuesday in May arrived, it 
was as blithe, glad, balmy a day as May month ever 
had. 

It was the wish of Ida and Flo that the wedding 
should be a quiet affair, and the first arrangements 
for it were laid on a very modest scale. But as the 

VOL. III. T 
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day drew near it became manifest to the conspirators 
that, if they attempted to achieve their purpose with- 
out inviting the personal inspection of the mainibody 
of their acquaintance, they would give ofifence and 
sow heart-burning in every direction. A rich baronet 
did not enter the Newbolt family every day. The 
giant's married daughters asserted their right to be 
heard in the family council, and maintained that the 
prestige of the ^ Newbolt connection, required that the 
marriage of their dear sister Flo with so distinguished 
a match as Sir Edward Starling should not be solem- 
nized in a hole-and-corner fashion. The married 
daughters said they could never again look society in 
the fece if they, their husbands, all their childten^ 
and some of their most intimate friends, were not 
invited to the church and the breakfeist on the ' aucK 
picious occasion.' It was true, ai^ed the married 
sisters, that their darling Flo. was about to enter the 
ranks of the aristocracy, and soar high above the 
meridian of commerce, but still her estimation and 
position in those conspicuous ranks would be improved 
by such a demonstration of the fiamily opulence at 
Muswell Hill as should convince the bridegroom and 
his friends that Lady Starling was no mere petty 
broker's child. For ten days Flo and Ida made a 
stand against the married sisters, who, as their 
offspring increased in weight, and their father became 
less energetic and dictatorial, had steadily regained 
their influence in the *old home.' The giant had 
ceased to contend with them ; and, instead of scolding 
them manfully in his old fashion when they gave 
themselves airs, he merely contemplated a final asser- 
tion of every Englishman's right to be a tyrant in his 
own household, by a series of codicils to his last will 
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and testament, which codicils ^ould coavitice the 
contumacious married daoghtem that he had never 
really giyen in to tiiem*- 

But oa the question, of tHe weddings there wad^ a 
coalition of the fbrc^: uBualljr antsugoniBtic. John 
HondsomNawbolt sicbed wi& his married^ dbughte^; 
He yrBB by no means for hiding the ^tendbur of Ida 
triumph from the "wodd*. Hxamg tbe winter he 
had suffered horn steady decay of eonstitutdon ; 
but he had outiliYed icy winter^ and keen Msurch^ 
winds^ and April showem ;: die warm, sua of May waa 
at hand ; and the man of sanguine temperament saw 
at least one more summer's enjoyment before him. 
He would be happy while he could;; he would? 
thoroughly enjoy his jEaroucite daughter's wedding j 
and the more guests he should hsut^^lotv his house to 
admire the richness of Lady Stai^g''s w^sdding 
presents and bridal attire^ and dxmk £ady Stirling's 
health in sparkling wine, the more he would enjoy 
himself. So overjoyed and exultant was the broken: 
giant at the prospect of his daughter's elevation^ 
he chuckled to himaelf with insolent self-glorifi^ 
cation^ and in hi& old! noisy^ boastAii way, told his 
friends in. the City — how he had aiSvays madid upjhie 
mind that his lovely daughter should make a gt^t 
match ; how he had always resolved that when *Jfehe 
left his home to go to another man^s, she should have 
rank, station, title, and everything else which the 
world honours, assured to her.' 

So John Harrison Newbolt sided with his married 
dau^ters, insisting that an invitation to the wedding 
breakfast should be sent to every person whose name 
was on the visiting list of the Clock House. 

The wedding entertainment, therefore, far from 
t2 
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being quiet and unobtrusive, as Flo and Ida wished 
it to be, was an ostentatious, overcrowded, noisy 
scramble. The married sisters achieved their wish, 
and Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, Lord Henry Deepdrain, and 
other men of position, who came to Muswell Hill as 
Sir Edward Starling's friends, left the * Clock House * 
in the after part of the day, fully satisfied that ^ the 
Newbolts ' were * monied people.' 

Shortly before twelve, on the second Tuesday of 
May, 1855, there was a great crush of carriages in the 
lane that runs round Hornsey churchyard. 

Family carriage and barouche, chariot and 
brougham, phaeton ^nd cabriolet were there, with 
an imposing display of nervous, high-bred horses, 
and a small army of grotesquely-appareled men- 
servants. White rosettes were as conspicuous on 
harness and liveried coat as the superb May blossom 
on the hedgerows betwiKt Hornsey and Hampstead. 
Birds were singing in the cheery sun, or chirping 
amidst light-green leaves; and through the lanes 
leading from Muswell Hill to divers adjacent parishes, 
came the merry music of ringing bells. 

It was ten minutes to twelve, when there was a 
movement discernible in the crowd of carriages. A 
signal had been given from the church door that the 
ceremony would soon be over, and the bride's carriage 
must be brought up before the gate. 

Whereupon the light C-spring brougham and grey 
ponies, which Sir Edward Starling had presented to 
Flo on the previous day, drove up to the gate ; and as 
the white ponies rose against the curb, and caracolled 
before the gateway, a tremor of sympathetic restless- 
ness and excitement ran through the assembly of 
equipages. 
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Such was' the state of aflfairs outside the church, 
when" a gentleman walked before the heads of the 
mettlesome white ponies, passed through the church- 
yard gate, walked up the path, and entered the church. 

He was a well-looking, whisker-wearing, bearded, 
and strongly-built young man. His eyes were blue, 
and his long locks were of the lightest brown. Foreign 
suns had tanned his once delicate complexion, and 
there was in his open, pleasant countenance an 
expression of surprise. 

He seemed to be a pedestrian who had escaped 
from the close streets of London, and had wandered 
to the northern suburb of the city in search of country 
scenery. His dress was the morning dress of a gentle- 
man, but the dust on his boots and trousers, together 
with certain details of his costume, satisfied the 
loungers in the churchyard that he was not one of 
the wedding-guests. 

At the church door a verger stopped this young 
man, saying, *The church is quite full, sir, and it 
will be over in a minute. You had better keep out- 
side. I really have room for no more. You must 
keep outside. I am acting under orders. I tell you, 
they will all be out in a minute.' 

* I am going in, I tell you,' replied the young man, 
fiercely, putting five shillings into the verger's hand. 

A verger has difficulty in contending with a fierce 
young man who, instead of swearing at him, gives 
him five shillings. 

The verger drew back. 

The young man entered the crowded church, and 
worked his way into the nearest comer of the narrow 
edifice, just as the minister was giving his benediction 
to the newly-married couple. He stood in that comer 
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whilst the most important personages of the wedding 
party signed their names in the register ; whilst the 
beUs in the tower clanged forth joyous peals;, whilst a 
mnrmur of excitement rose from the gaily-attired 
congregation. He stood in that comer and saw the 
bridegroom lead the bride down the church ; saw him 
look into her face with exultation and pride ; saw her 
sudden blush as she answered his glance^ and then 
fiaid^ in a whisper, just audible to the listener in the 
comer, ^ Oh, Edward, the bells ! the bells ! ' He saw 
John Harrison K^wbolt walk by, with a lady on his 
iupn» and heard him say in his old boisterous way, 
* Now for the Clodt House, to firink Lady Starling's 
health!' 

By degrees the party left the church. 

Amongst the last to leave was Ida, who bad 
ordered her phaeton to drive up to the door 
when all the other guests should have found their 
carriages. As the assembly was leaving the church, 
she stood in a comer opposite to the nook occupied 
by the dusty pedestriaa — and as they each stood 
looking towards the faces of the couples who 
paesed through the door in slow procession, their 
eyes met. 

The young man made no movement of surprise, for 
he had recognized Ida ere she saw him. 

But Ida turned pale, trembled, and for an instant 
fell against a pew walL 

The young man feared that she would faint. 

But quickly she recovered herself, and stood watch- 
ing him, anguish as well as surprise being visible in 
her handsome face. 

When the last of the guests had left the church, 
the multitude of ordinary spectators, either not seeing 
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Ida, or not Recognizing her as one of the party, rushed 
forward, and, in their eagerness to see ^ the quality ' 
drive off in their carriages, so effectually blocked the 
door for a couple of minutes, that even if Ida had 
wished to quit the church she could not have done so. 

Seeing the opportunity thus afforded her for holding 
unobserved intercourse with the young pedestrian, she 
beckoned to him. 

Ere twenty seconds had passed he was by her side. 

* You here ? and alive ? ' Ida said, in a whisper. 
^ Yes, you see me. I am not dead yet ! ' 

^ We cannot talk here. Come and see me. Will 
you come to the " Clock House " ' ? 

* If you wish me. Miss Newbolt, I will. Order me, 
and I will meet in the garden, near the fountain and 
the fish-tank.* 

These words were meant loyally, and Ida put the 
right interpretation upon them. 

^ Thank you, meet me there to-morrow afternoon 
at five o'clock.' 

* I will be there.' 

^ And now go away, quickly. Indeed, you may not 
let Flo see you.' 

* Why not?' 

* Because,' answered Ida, putting her lips to Edward 
Smith's ear, and speaking in a whisper, ' she is faith- 
ful to you — she loves you.' 

* Thank Grod ! ' was Edward's answer. ' Thank 
God ! Though she can never be mine, life is still worth 
living for ! ' 

' Edward ! ' rejoined Ida, cautiously. * I must go. 
See, my carriage is at the door, and my servants are 
watching us. Mind, to-morrow, near the tank, at 
five o'clock,' 



CHAPTEK CXV. 
Edward's position. 




[HE reader shall not be delayed with a state- 
ment of all the events of Edward's life 
between the night on which Eupert left 
him for dead in Pig-sty Gully and his re- 
appearance in Homsey Church, but it is necessary to 
recount, in a few words, certain facts relating to that 
portion of his career. 

When Nat Savage and Elihu Pike found him in 
the deserted gully, he was in a fainting-fit consequent 
on internal haemorrhage. Medical men who have 
attended patients smitten with Australian dysentery 
can certify that collapse, consequent upon internal 
hemorrhage, is by no means an unusual feature of 
that malady, and that the fainting-fit induced by that 
cause is attended by all the signs of death. The 
heart ceases to act, the limbs are icy-cold, the body 
motionless, and the countenance pervaded by the 
calm of recent death. Very frequently the fainting- 
fit is the vestibule to endless sleep; but in cases 
where the patient has strong powers of endurance, he 
recovers animation after a timely and liberal exhi- 
bition of stimulants. 

Nat Savage teok charge of Edward, when it was 
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still possible to restore life to the apparently inanimate 
form- 
By strong doses of brandy and steady friction, the 
surgeon and his companion brought the artist from 
the jaws of death. 

The next morning the patient was alive. 

Six days later he was removed to the store of 
* Sehroeder, Pike, and Dandy,' in Bendigo Back Lane. 

The change of locality did more for his recovery 
than medicines could have achieved ; and before he 
had been many days the guest of the Back Lane firm 
he was convalescent. 

To his enquiries about Eupert, Nat Savage gave 
guarded replies. Edward spoke of his friend by the 
title of brother, and, moreover, spoke of him with 
such pathetic outbursts of affection, that the rough 
surgeon lacked the courage to tell him what a 
scoundrel his brother was. The savage had a tender 
heart ; and when by his questions he had fully satis- 
fied himself that Edward was no partner in Eupert's 
guilt — ^moreover, that he was altogether ignorant of 
it, and in truth regarded his brother with admiration 
as well as love — the honest fellow, whose rudeness 
and hardness ^ere only on the surface, held his tongue 
about the butterfly barrister's conduct to Kitty Kent, 
and enjoined his partners, Messrs. Sehroeder and 
Pike, not to wound their guest's feelings by proving 
to him his brother's rascality. 

After a month's sojourn at the store in Bendigo 
Back Lane, Edward left the diggings and returned to 
Melbourne with ten sovereigns in his pocket, pressed 
upon him as a loan by blunt Nat Savage. 

' Good luck to you,' said Nat, wringing his patient's 
hand, as they parted company. * I have done you a 
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service, and I am glad of it — ay, that I am : for I like 
you, Ned Smith ! As for your brother, I can't say as 
much for him. Years back he and I came across 
each other in London and had a quarrel ; and when 
I quarrel I am a most unforgiving fellow. I shan't 
tell you what we fell out about; but he knows I 
owe him a grudge, and it was the knowledge of that 
which made him take to his heels and leave you in 
your sore plight. There, Ned Smith, be off; if you 
go on looking at me in that way with your burning 
blue eyes, I shall be making a fool of myself, and 
saying that for your sake I'll wipe out my old score 
against your brother ; — and may I be grilled if I do 
that till I have made him howl a bit I ' 

Whereupon Edward shook Nat's hand, and went 
on his way — without having learnt that Rupert was 
a married man ; without having even heard of the 
existence of little Kitty Kent. 

At Melbourne he took up his quarters at the house 
of Mrs. Gray, in Marlborough Street, Swanston Street, 
and ascertained from that excellent lady (who, when she 
again put eyes upon him, regarded him almost as one 
risen from the dead) that Bupert had really believed 
him dead when he left him in Kg-siy Gully, and also 
ascertained how Rupert, having by rare luck at billiards 
won a considerable sum of money, had returned to 
England. The result of Mrs. Gray's communications 
to Edward was his conviction that Rupert had not 
deserted him so long as there was an appearance of 
life in his body. It was true that Rupert^ believing 
him to be dead, had left him unburied : but Edward, 
always ready to regard the conduct of other men 
charitably, and especially desirous to think well of his 
brother, constructed apologies for the desertion ; 
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apologies which made it seem the act of a terrified 
and weak, but not of an absolutely heartless, man. 
He felt certain tiiat the unexpected arrival of Nat 
Savage and Elihu Pike in the guUy had been the 
cause of £upert^s precipitate retreat. He excused the 
cowardice of Bupcart's flight from his foe, by recalling 
how utterly exhausted his physical energies were at 
the time, in consequence of the labom* and priyations 
of many preceding weeks. He also found excuses for 
Eupert, by supposing that the sight of his brother's 
lifeless form had helped to unman him ; and by 
attributing to him horror at the thought of being 
party to a savage contest — on the same spot where 
his brother had a few minutes before breathed his 
last. 

Having taken up his abode in Marlborough Street, 
Swanston Street, Edward worked industriously as a 
portrait-painter and art-instructor until the middle 
of the following November, when — shaving defrayed 
the cost of living ; repaid Nat Savage his loan of ten 
sovereigns; and saved nearly lOOl. from his earnings 
— he said farewell to the Gray family, and took his 
passage in a first-class vessel for England. 

It should be observed that his departure from 
Australia was made a few days before the mails brought 
to Melbourne — papers announcing the deaths of his 
cousin and grandfather ; and other papers, of some- 
what later dates, requesting the creditors of the late 
Eupert Smith, Esq., to send in their claims on the 
estate of that deceased gentleman. 

The voyage was tedious and perilous. 

Edward reached England on May 5, 1855. After 
his arrival in London, one of his first walks was to 
Hornsey ; and on the occasion of that walk he came 
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to the church of that parish, in time to witness the 
conclusion of Flo's wedding. 

When he came to the church he had not heard of 
her engagement ; and when he saw Eupert lead her 
in triumph from the altar, he had still to learn — that 
his grandfather and cousin were dead ; that he was 
in a position to claim the estate and title of the Gram- 
linghay Starlings ; and that his illegitimate brother 
had defrauded him of his birthright 




CHAPTEE CXVI. 

EDWARD SEES THE FULFILMENT OF HIS DREAM. 

OES the reader remember Edward's dream 
— ^that dream which he recounted to 
Eupert in 1847, when they had sat to- 
gether in the artist's studio, through mid- 
night into the quiet hours of early morning ? 

Let it be recalled, 

* This morning, Eupert,' Edward said, ^ nay, not 
this morning (for we are already in a new day), but 
last morning, at about this hour, just as the dawn 
was stealing up and the shades of night were falling 
away, I was in bed, not sleeping, but dozing in that 
border land between slumber and perfect self-con- 
sciousness — ^in that brief period when certain powers 
of the mind outstrip judgment, and fashion the capri- 
cious scenes which we call dreams ; and as I so lay 
I had a strange vision. I thought that I was stroll- 
ing under the trees of a nobly-wooded park, and that 
I strolled on till I came to the great hall in the 
midst of the demesne. There were around the 
mansion bowers and gardens, spacious and beauti- 
fully kept. It seemed to me that I was in the 
pleasure-grounds of Gramlinghay Court; and as I 
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stood under tile hl^k asnopsrofi aa andisnt cedar, I 
saw Florence walking wiUi haxi bnsbandy the r^re- 
sentative of my family. 

* * # * * 

Informed for the first time of most important facts 
connected with my own history, as is often the case 
in dreams, I suddenly became aware that my cousin 
was dead, and that an impostor, claiming to be my- 
self — ay, and having made good his claim — had de- 
prived me of my birthright, and acquired the rank 
and wealth which I had sinfully desired to arrive at 
through my cousin's death. I dreamt that, having 
gained my rightful title and estate, he had sougiit 
Florence's love and won it ; that she had married 
him ; that I loved her, as I do now ; and that I could 
not prove my title to my ancestor's lands and heredi- 
tary honour, without at the same time holding her up 
to ignominous compassion, as the wife of a knave^ a 
rogue, a felon.' 

Marvellously had this dream, dreamt in 1847, been 
fiilfilled! 

And as he now, in 1855, contemplated its hideoua 
fulfilment, he heard again the awful voice, which had 
spoken to him in the past, saying, * You are about to 
enter on a long course of self-sacrifice. You are now 
going to sacrifice your purely personal desires to a 
sense of duty. The time will come when you will 
sacrifice your personal desires to love. Be steadfast 
to your purpose. Nearly all men are capable of 
self-sacrifice for a brief peripd. Many persons begin 
great works of self-sacrifice; few complete them. 
Be brave. You are now about to sacrifice yourself 
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to duty. One day youwill be called upon to aiori- 
fice yourself to love.' 

Edward remembered tfiose^ words. * 

He saw, also, the sacrifice which love demanded of 
him ; and he resolved to make it. 




CHAPTEE CXVII. 

THE SACRIFICE DEMANDED BY LOVE, 

T the appointed hour he met Ida in the 
garden of the Clock House. 

*My father is not at home,' she said, 
when they had exchanged greetings. * He 
is in London, and will dine at the club. My sister 
and guests have all left the house, so I can take you 
to the study. You have been so good as to meet me 
here ; you will not decline to enter my house.' 

Having given Ida his arm, Edward entered the 
Clock House by her side, ascended the stairs, and 
crossed the threshold of the room in which, eight 
yeai's before, he had painted Flo's picture. 

There is no need te recount the minor details of 
the conversation that ensued. 

He heard from Ida— from that lady whom he 
had promised to trust — the chief events of her 
sister's life, from the time when she fled from the 
spectacle of his humiliation, and her father's self- 
humiliating wrath. He learnt with what fidelity Flo 
had preserved her aflFection for him through sickness 
and despair, and the tedious monotony of aimless 
existence. He was told how, when she had finally 
relinquished all hope of becoming his wife, she had 
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resolved to go husbandless to the grave ; how, after 
long years, throughout which he had given her no 
sign of his existence, she had received intelligence 
of his death from Eupert's lips, and had conceived 
affection for his old friend, who had succeeded to the 
wealth and rank of his honourable family; how, 
though she had married Sir Edward Starling, feeling 
confidence in her ability to make him a true and 
loving wife, she was knit to her husband less by pure 
love of him than by old love for that husband's 
friend. * He reminded her of you by his looks and 
words ; the tone of his voice and the generosity of 
his life,' Ida observed, earnestly. * They say when 
two friends live much together, the weaker gradually 
grows like the stronger. Strangely has this been the 
case with you two. In face, and form, and style, and 
tongue, he resembles you. In appearance he is just 
what eight years since I should have imagined eight 
years of life would make you. Even his name 
" Edward " helped to make her love him. I am sure 
he is a good and honourable man. His first act on 
acquiring his property was to pay off" his father's 
debts— which amounted to a very large sum of 
money. Yes, he is an honourable man (it is true he 
told her an untruth ; but men, honourable men, will 
stoop to meanness to win the women whom they 
love); and Flo will still be a happy and useful 
woman — if — if ' 

* Go on, dear Miss Newbolt,' said Edward, encou- 
ragingly ; * I am listening.' -. ' 

* Edward,' she answered, passionately, * she must 
not see you ! She must not know that you are alive ! 
You must sacrifice yourself; you must work and live 
under another name ; you must preserve her from the 
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wretchedness which would flow to her from the 
knowledge that you are still alive ! Her happiness 
is in your hands I ' 

Such facts did Edward leam from Ida ; and in this 
strain of earnest entreaty did she address him. 

And how did he respond ? 

He explained to her that Bupert really believed 
him to be dead; that with unremitting care and 
Boblest self-^votion Sir Edward Starling had nursed 
him^ until it seemed that life had left him. He 
palliated the felsehood of which Flo's husband had 
been guilty^ by impressing on Ida that the falsehood 
had been told for the sake of making Flo happier. 
He implored her to think well of Sir Edward Star- 
ling, and assured her that he would do his utmost to 
keep Lady Starling in ignorance of his existence. 

He said no word to Ida of his relationship to 
Eupert, of his right to the name and title and wealth 
of Flo's husband, of his resolution to forego that 
right — for her sake. 

One part of the heroic task demanded of him by 
love was to keep the grandeur and beauty of his 
self-sacrifice concealed even from Ida's knowledge. 

He was to sacrifice himself, without a single ad- 
miring witness of his glorious self-denial to applaud 
and strengthen him. 

^ Dear Miss Newbolt,' the young man said, ' I 
shall return to my profession, and when I have settled 
myself in a modest home, under the disguise of a new 
name, I will invite you to call on me occasionally, and 
tell me about your sister's happiness. You will give 
me that much of consolation ? ' 

* Indeed, we must be friends ; dearer and closer 
than ever we were.' 
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' You must make me another promise,' 
* I make it, whatever you may ask,' 

^ You must not let any person — you must not even 
let Sir Edward Starling — know that I am not dead 
yet. Do you promise ? ' 

Ida put her hand in the artist's right hand, and 
answered, ^ I promise.' 



u 2 




CHAPTEE CXVIII. 

SIR EDWARD STARLING IS DISAGREEABLY SURPRISED. 

IR EDWARD and Lady Starling passed 
their honeymoon in Devonshire, return- 
ing to London at the end of the first 
month of their wedded life, to see the 
close of the London season before they went into 
Hampshire for the summer and early autumn. 

They had decided to occupy rooms at a private 
hotel in Mayfair during their brief sojourn in town ; 
and on the evening of their arrival at the hotel Sir 
Edward Starling received the following letter, marked 
private : — 

11, Great Marlborough Street. 

* Rupert, — Come to me, at this address early to- 
morrow morning. 

* You have done me grievous, cruel wrong ; but I 
forgive you, in memory of my old love and your 
goodness to me. 

^ You have been guilty of crime against man, and 
sin against God. May no human avenger ever 
punish you for your misdeed ! And may God pardon 
your oflfences against His laws ! From me you shall 
meet with consideration. In Heaven's name! do 
not let your wife know that I am still alive ! Come 
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to me — ^understanding that my one object in life is 
to secure her happiness. I do not write this letter in 
my usual hand, fearing that it may meet her eye. I 
do not sign it for the same reason.' 

* * * * # 

The tenour of this startling and terrible epistle as- 
sured Eupert that, though his brother was still alive, 
he would not require restitution. It satisfied him 
also that Nat Savage had not communicated to 
Edward the story of Kitty Kent's wrongs. 

He was, therefore, even in his first fever of agita- 
tion, surprise, and confusion, not without hope for 
the future. 

The brothers met at Edward's lodgings in Great 
Marlborough Street. 

From his brother's lips Eupert received no ade- 
quate reproach. 

After they had joined hands, Edward's first words 
were: *Say nothing of the wrong which you have 
done ; I am prepared to endure it. I will not speak 
of your sin against your own better self; that is an 
aflfair between you and Grod. This is, I hope, the 
last time of our meeting in this world ; and during 
our interview I wish to hear no mean words — to speak 
no bitter ones. I do not want your thanks or your 
praise ; I no longer care for your opinion. My sole 
aim is to secure Flo's happiness. If I can save her 
from shame and life-long anguish, no sacrifice will be 
too great for me. But I must be the guardian of 
her happiness in one thing. On one point I insist.' 

There was a strange sternness in the artist's man- 
ner, though he had resolved to be gentle as well as 
generous. 

* The title-deeds of Gamlinghay must be delivered 
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into my keeping,' continued Edward, in reply to an 
enquiry for the condition on which he had resolved 
to insist, ' together with all the funded money you 
have in your hands, with the exception of five 
thousand pounds, which you may retain. I know 
what your course has been with regard to my dear 
father's debts ; in that respect you behaved not dis- 
honourably. You know me too well to think that 
I want any of my money for my own pleasures; 
but it is my duty to see that the Starling property is 
not squandered. Every year the income from the 
funded money shall be paid to your agent ; the capital 
I will take care of for your wife and her children. 
For the rest, use my title and wealth ! May you 
enjoy them ! And, for her sake, may you be happy ! ' 
The interview was not soon at an end ; but, by a 
strong effort, Edward confined the conversation alto- 
gether to the consideration of plans having for their 
object: — 

1. The preservation of the Gamlinghay property, 
so that Lady Starling might be made happy by it. 

2. The protection of Lady Starling from a discovery 
of her husband's stupendous fraud. 

3. The protection of Lady Starling from a discovery 
that Edward was still alive. 

"When every point of the proposed arrangements 
had been carefully considered, Edward said, sadly, 
but with no decrease of sternness, * And now, Rupert, 
we part — not as enemies (I will not be the enemy of 
Flo's husband) — not as friends (for under no circum- 
stances can our old affection revive) — ^not as brothers 
— for, though you are my father's son, you — you — 
but I resolved to speak no bitter words. Farewell ! 
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We must write to each other occasionally ; but I trust 
we shall never again meet face to face*' 
Whereupon the two brothers parted. 

As Sir Edward Starling walked back to his hotel 
his spirits rose, and he said to himself, ^ Wei], after 
all, I don't come badly out of that affair. What a 
romantic, grand, noble creature Ned is ! The know- 
ledge that one such man lives strengthens my faith 
in all human nature. I must say, he bears his 
misfortunes with great dignity, with much more 
dignity than I bore my good fortune in his presence. 
I must own I never felt so small, and mean, and- 
contemptible in all my life before, although I have 
often had to blush for myself. Well, well, that painful 
interview is over. When I have taken luncheon I 
shall be myself again. It will be a lovely afternoon, 
and I will drive Flo to call on Lady Henry Deepdrain. 
We will como home by Kensington, and hear the 
band play. Let me see ; we have a dinner, the opera, 
and two balls for tonaight. A baronet on sufferan«ey 
recently married to one of the loveliest women in the 
world, and holding a handsome purse of money, caa 
enjoy himself — altbou^ he i» only a baronet on* 
sufferance! Yes; life is still worth the trouble of 
living ! And when I settle down, and get used ta 
the novelty of my position, the thought of dear Ned 
romantically toiling away in his studio will be rather 
pleasant than otherwise ! ' 




CHAPTEB CXTX. 

MADAira CATHERINE. 

N the London season of 1859 a certain 
equipage and its owner attracted much 
attention in Hyde Park. The equipage 
consisted of an elegant and very lightly- 
built Albert phaeton ; a pair of small but exquisitely- 
formed black ponies, brilliant in coat, resplendent in 
harness ; and a handsome boy-servant, partly tiger, 
partly coachman, partly groom. This was the * turn 
out;' a pretty toy, closely resembling some half- 
hundred toys of the same sort daily exhibited in the 
park, between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m., during the season. 
That it was the best toy of its kind to be seen in town 
was universally allowed by the habitues of ^ the King,' 
*the Row,' and the adjacent loimging paths. Con- 
noisseurs were enthusiastic about the Ughtness and 
grace of the phaeton, the style and breeding of the 
ponies, the finish of the harness, and the dainty ^ get 
up ' of the comely page. 

That phaeton was well known in the West-end of 
tx)wn. 

But its notoriety was due less to its own merits 
than to the piquant beauty of its owner, who was a 
little, bright, vivacious woman — ^tawny in complexion. 
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and delicately rounded in chin, and cheek, and brow. 
Beautifully shaped she was in bust, and hand, and 
foot — at least those who eyed her, as she dashed by 
at the full trot of her sly ponies, maintained that 
rare beauty belonged to the gloved hands in which 
she held her toy-whip and white reins, to the contour 
of the muslin and silk folds of her bodice and mantle, 
and to the tiny feet which she permitted to peep out 
from beneath the skirt of her robe. Possessing a pair 
of superb black eyes, which never rested from their 
benevolent work of distributing light on all sides, the 
lady with the black ponies created a sensation when- 
ever she drove through the park. 

The season of 1859 extracted much fun and excite- 
ment from this piquant brunette, who was seen only 
in the park (so said the men) ; was never visible at 
ball or theatre (of that the ladies were sure) ; and 
whose name no man in town could tell. Who on 
earth was she ? Where did she live ? From what 
street or square did the ponies start when they set 
out for the park? Whither, did they go when they 
left *the Ladies' Mile?' Had she property? Was 
she under twenty ? Was she more than thirty ? Was 
she married ? If yes ; where was her husband ? Was 
she unmarried? If yes; who was the man who 
ought to be her husband ? Did she live alone ? Did 
she live anywhere ? Such a marvellous little creature 
had never, within the memory of man, appeared in 
the park before ! The mystery about her gave talk 
and laughter to half the dinner tables in London. 
Newspaper articles whetted the curiosity of the town 
— describing the charms of the unknown beauty, 
ridiculing the admiration lavished upon those charms 
by men with wives, and boys without beards ; and 
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darkly intimating that, if the priyate life of ^the 
Unknown ' were laid bare it would prove not very- 
creditable, either to society or human nature. The 
insinuations of the journals inspired at least two 
hundred steady-going quidnuncs with ambition to 
find out ^ all about that woman.' It was right that 
society shoidd know what she was after. Of course 
she was up to mischief. Pretty women always were 
up to mischief. The man, therefore, who should 
track down the owner of the black ponies, and clesarly 
ascertain the precise nature of her * little game,' would 
do society a service and for himself would achieve a 
position that at least would last till the end of the 
season. 

Bent, therefore, on advancing the best interests of 
society the two hundred masculine tattlers — each 
taking his own mode of action — tracked ^ the Un- 
known ' away from the park. But the two hundred 
labourers merely increased the confusion. Some of 
them discovered the livery-stables where * the Un- 
known ' kept her equipage ; but neither bribe, nor 
threat, nor flattery could induce the keeper of the 
stables to reveal the lady's namte or place of residence. 
Others of the two hundred proved, beyond all question, 
that ^ the Unknown ' was a constant and extravagant 
purchaser at the establishment of Madame Catherine, 
the court-milliner in Burlington-street Her phaeton 
was constantly seen at Madame Catherine's shop door ; 
and, in answer to enquiries, at least half-a-doaen 
young ladies employed by Madame Catherine had con- 
curred in saying that the lady, who owned the pony- 
phaeton, was one of the milliner's best customers. 
A third section of the two hundred found out the 
confectioner's shop in which the page-groom bought 
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his favourite hardbake, and having waylaid him on 
his road to or from the magazine of sweetmeats, 
sought from his childish lips the history of his mistress. 
Succumbing to presents of half-crowns, the page- 
groom told each of his questioners all that, for the 
moment, they cared to know. The page was as glib 
and clever of tongue as he was waxec-cheeked and 
pretty ; and he delighted his questioners with the 
fullness of his revelations. But, unfortunately for 
society, the page-groom never told the same story to 
any two of his questioners, and never told the truth 
to any one of them. An inordinate love of sweets- 
meats had sapped the moral fortitude of that pretty 
little page, and he was about as sly, audacious, and 
thoroughly false an urchin as any lad who called 
himself a page, and behaved as such, in the year of 
1859. 

The efforts of the two hundred labourers had this 
result: — Whereas in the earlier weeks of the seascai 
every man in London honestly confessed that he knew 
nothing whatever of the brunette's private history ; 
before the end of May there were at least twelve 
perfectly reliable and altogether unreconcilable ac- 
counts of the lady's past career and present mode 
of life. But however theses accounts varied in other 
respects, they all concurred in i-epresenting 'the 
Unknown ' as no better than she ought to be. 

So the gossip about the pretty brunette quickened^ 
mther than waned; and it was noteworthy that whereaa 
the men of * good society' occasionally waxed indig- 
nant at the interest taken in so worthless a woman a& 
* the Unknown,' the ladies of the same * good society '^ 
displayed no corresponding disapprobation^ eitha: of 
the brunette or of the attention bestowed upon her;' 
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but, on the contrary, never wearied of drawing out 
the opinions of their men-friends with regard to her 
charms and her conduct. 

Moralists were horrified at this depravity of tone 
in English ladies, and asked, * What would be Eng- 
land's fate now that the matrons and unmarried girls 
of good families could, without blushing, speak of 
such characters as " the Unknown " ' ? 

Perhaps the moralists would have been less violent 
had they been aware that ^ the Unknown ' was Madame 
Catherine herself — ^yes, Madame Catherine, the court 
milliner; that, besides being the most fashionable 
milliner of her day, Madame Catherine was, in respect 
of benevolence and liberality to her workpeople, a 
person who might be held up as an example to all 
employers of labour; and that the ladies of good 
society, whose freedom in talking about *the Un- 
known' was so vehemently reprehended, not only 
were familiar with Madame Catherine's history, but 
in many cases were in the number of her patronesses. 

In simple truth, the season scandal about 'the 
Unknown ' was nothing more or less than a most 
successful piece of mischief, perpetrated by the ladies 
of London society at the expense of the men. 

WTio originated the fun; how the ball was set 
rolling; and what high-spirited, mirthful creatures 
deserve the chief credit for keeping the game alive, 
are points on which the historian will not speak in 
this page. But gentlemen who, having taken * the 
Unknown' for their text, poured forth invectives 
against the immorality of the times, preaching in 
1859 to ladies who smiled as they listened, may rely 
on the veracity of the historian, who here informs 
them that those indignant sermons were rewards. 
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rather than punishments, to the fair mischief-makers. 
^ Surely these moralists judge the world too harshly, 
and lack charity ! ' thought the fair auditors of those 
harangues. * How comes it that these bearded rulers 
of our sex speak so much evil of our pretty, vivacious, 
good-tempered little milliner ? It is hard to believe 
that such lordly beings delight in scandal!' 




CHAPTEE CXX. 

A RECOGNITION IN HYDE PARK. 

NE bright day in June, 1859, Madame 
Catherine was displaying her pretty equi- 
page and her still prettier self in Hyde 
Park, when an event took place that had 
great influence on her subsequent career. 

She was in the smoothest and glossiest feather 
imaginable on that bright June afternoon, as her 
long-tailed, small-nosed ponies, with sly, dainty, fox- 
like steps, carried her phaeton to and fro along the 
* Ladies' Mile.' The sun, and the trees, and the gay 
crowd, and the merry warm breeze, were all alike 
very pleasant to Madame Catherine. Moreover, she 
had an agreeable consciousness that she was the 
admired of many admirers. Simple as a child on 
some points, where personal vanity blinded her, she 
was altogether ignorant of the evil which men said 
and thought of her. It was her humour to draw a 
line between her private life and her professional 
position. Notwithstanding her eminence in the 
world of milliners, she was ashamed of the feminine 
art by which she earned a very handsome income; 
and she was never happier than when she thought 
herself surrounded by those who admired her beauty, 
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and were at the same time ignorant of her calling. 
It was her custom, as she frankly told her patronesses, 
to ' drop the shop as soon as she set her foot outside 
No. 5 ' — No. 5 Burlington Street being the house in 
which Madame Catherine carried on her Tery re- 
munerative business. And her patronesses fell in 
with her humour, treating her as though she were 
merely one of the many ingenious and singularly 
clever toys which great London contained for the 
amusement of distinguished ladies of ^ their set;' — 
and whilst they gratified her, they played out their 
own mischievous game. 

As Madame Catherine drove to and fro, she re- 
ceived many smiles from ladies in *the Eing' or 
from dandies on the lounging path. Ever and again 
a grand coroneted carriage passed her little ponies, 
from the windows of which grand carriage an arch, 
merry face would give ^the Unknown' a smile and 
glance of recognition, not a bow ; (for of course grand 
ladies could not, even for mischiefs sake, bow to their 
milliner in public). — And to these cautious greetings 
Madame Catherine gave like response — smiling, and 
using her dark eyes ; but never presuming to bow to 
the patrician ladies^ whose cheques gave her the 
means to disport herself amongst *the quality' 
in the open air. Sometimes these interchanges of 
recognition between the ladies and their milliner 
were observed by the stern moralists aheady men- 
tioned, on which occasions the moralists were more 
than usually indignant at the depraved morals of the 
age. *Do you see? Look! there again!' moralist 
No. 1 would exclaim to censor No. 2. ^Actually, 
women of the highest rank play with iniquity, and 
encourage it with their smiles. No sooner do they 
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see that impudent little hussy than they begin to 
ogle and smile at her.' J^t other times, idle gentle- 
men, either wishing to make acquaintance with ' the 
Unknown,' or anxious to persuade their friends that 
they were on bowing terms with her, would raise 
their hats as the fair charioteer passed them. But 
these demonstrations from her masculine admirers 
never elicited any response beyond a merry glint of 
the dark eyes, and a scarcely perceptible smile. 

One man alone — of the many hundred mounted 
cavaliers and gaily attired pedestrians who daily 
frequented the parks — did she honour with more 
marked attention ; and that lucky, envied, and 
strangely-preferred man was the white-faced, crafty, 
prying equestrian who, throughout the town — in the 
city and at the West End, in clubs, and theatres — 
was known by every one familiar with London life, 
as Shylock Gandle. 

Something more wrinkled about the eyes, and 
rather more deeply lined in the cheeks, than when 
readers last saw him, Jabez Gandle (or, Shylock 
Gandle, as he was usually called), remained the 
same ubiquitous, omnipresent, universally known, 
and universally ignored member of London society. 
He had grown older and richer, more lean and white 
in visage, thinner in arm and leg, more proudly con- 
scious that he had achieved the grand aim of his life, 
in amassing a great fortune, and more thoroughly 
reconciled to the fact — that the means by which that 
fortune had been made cut him off from the love of 
his fellow-men. He was less anxious than formerly 
for social recognition. His name was seen less fre- 
quently on committees, and he had outgrown his 
old ambition to belong to new clubs. Time had 
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changed him in some important respects, but out- 
wardly he was little altered — indeed, to the ordinary 
observer of London life, not altered at all. If his 
head was more bald, he concealed the defect by a 
large toupee ; and if he recognized in himself a dimi- 
nution of nervous power and physical energy, he did 
not permit the world to see how old, and shaken, and 
battered he was ! 

On the bright June afternoon to which the reader's 
attention is directed in this chapter, as Mr. Jabez 
Ga.ndle, mounted on a long-legged, rakish chesnut 
mare, and followed by a groom on a stout roan horse, 
turned into ' the row,' he saw Madame Catherine's 
pony-phaeton in ' the ring.' He saw more also. He 
beheld Madame Catherine waving her dainty parasol- 
whip, and bowing to him. 

The swells who were leaning against the rails of 
^ the row ' observed Madame Catherine's signal, and 
smiled at the burlesque of courtly delight with which 
Shylock Grandle responded to her recognition — ^turn- 
ing his mare's head, and riding hat in hand up to the 
lady's phaeton. 

The men about town, who deemed themselves 
better informed than most of their brethren about 
the doings of * the Unknown,' had for full six weeks 
regarded it as an ascertained fact that the brunette's 
equipage was maintained at the cost of the ill- 
reputed money-lender. They held also very definite 
opinions as to the relations existing between the lady 
and the only man with whom she was ever seen to 
exchange words. There is no need to place those 
opinions in exact terms before the reader; but, in 
justice to Madame Catherine, it should be stated 
that, if she had known what idle spectators thought 
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of her, she would have deemed the pleasure of 
* cutting a dash ' in the park very dearly purchashed. 
Indeed, had any truth-lpving bird whispered in her 
ear the thoughts which occupied the minds of some 
half-dozen observers of her interview with Shylock 
Candle, she would have instantly driven to her un- 
discovered home, with a resolve that the toy-equipage 
should never again figure in the * Ladies' Mile.' But 
though in her comparatively humble sphere she was 
a knowing, shrewd, enterprising little woman, she 
had no notion that her conduct was liable to miscon- 
struction, and that light tongues and lawless pens 
were busily destroying her reputation. 

'How long have you been here?' enquired Mr. 
Oandle, his right eye surveying Madame Catherine's 
face, and his left measuring th^ tips of her tiny feet. 

* Half an hour, or so.' 

* Then you won't be leaving — ^yet awhile ? ' 

* No ; not for another hour, this fine afternoon.' 

^ Then, I shall look out for you again,- when I have 
had my canter.' 

Whereupon Mr. Grandle turned his mare's head 
again ; and, ere three more minutes had passed, the 
gallant solicitor was riding at a hand-gallop in the 
direction of Kensington. 

' A cunning, clever little minx,' observed ' Long ' 
Bagshaw to his particular chum, Jerry Strutt, as Mr. 
Gandle's steed sprung into a gallop. * She is playing 
a deep game, and a sure one. She sticks to him, 
and I'll bet you a pony that she gets every penny of 
his money.' 

* Shylock is an old man,' returned Jerry Strutt. 
' He must be seventy, if he is a day, although he 
manages to get himself up like a youngish fellow ! 
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Gad, be doesn't look more than forty as he rides 
there ; but my father used to borrow money of him 
thirty years ago : the governor told me so.' 

Scarcely had Jerry Strutt spoken these words 
when two equestrians, followed by their grooms, on 
their way to *the row,' rode close before the pole of 
Madame Catherine's phaeton. 

The riders were gentlemen, well-dressed, and well- 
mounted, the one on a slight dark-brown horse, the 
other on a pie-bald cob, whi6h was not more con- 
spicuous by colour than perfection of shape. 

' Starling,' said the rider of the dark-brown horse, 
speaking in a low voice, *you want to see "the 
Unknown," there she is in that little phaeton ; we 
shall have a good sight of her.' 

*Not unless she turns her face this way,' in the 
same low tone, responded the rider of the pie-bald 
cob, as he came within six feet of the black ponies. 

Madame Catherine opportunely turned her face, 
and once again looked straight between her ponies' 
heads. 

In another instant, whilst the end of her pole was 
within a yard of the pie-bald. Sir Edward Starling, 
who had turned in his saddle in order that he might 
take a deliberate stare at the object of his curiosity, 
was gazing straight down into the eyes of * the Un- 
known.' 

Instantly it was manifest to Messrs. Bagshaw and 
Strutt, and half a score other idlers, that there 
was a mutual recognition — a startling but far from 
pleasurable recognition — between the lady and the 
rider of the cob. 

A sudden pallor and look of dismay came over the 
man's face. 

X 2 
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At the same moment, 'the Unknown' stood up 
quickly in her carriage, and stretched forth her 
right hand, from which the whip fell upon the 
ponies. 

In a trice the ponies, unused to the whip, sprung 
forward, causing the lady to fall back upon her seat. 

Simultaneously with the sudden start of the little 
equipage, the pie-bald plunged and then reai-ed, as 
the wheels of the phaeton rolled within an inch of his 
hind-quarters. 

It was a scene. 

A hum of excitement rose from the crowd of 
loungers on the path ; and half a score men rushed 
forward to proflfer help to 'the Unknown,' who for- 
tunately recovered her self-composure, and reined in 
her ponies in the open ground before the Achilles 
statue. 

^ Long' Bagshaw was the lucky man who picked 
up the parasol-whip from the ground, and presented 
it to the lady with expressions of hope that she 
had sustained no worse injury than a moment's 
fright. 

' Thank you,' returned ' the Unknown,' ' I am not 
hurt. It was very foolish of me to stand up; you 
see, my ponies are quiet now.' 

Whereupon Madame Catherine touched her steeds 
with the whip, which she had dropped so awkwardly, 
and in another minute the phaeton was* near the 
Marble Arch. 

* Umph!' muttered ' Long' Bagshaw to his friend, 
^ I did not get much for my trouble ; but where is 
Sir Edward Starling?' 

*The man on the pie-bald; is he Sir Edward 
Starling?' 
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' Yes ; I know liim by sight. He is a meinber of 
my club. Where is he ? ' 

^WTien his pony left off rearing and capering 
about, he and his friend made for " the row," as if 
nothing had happened.' 

* Wliew ! he had seen enough of " the Unknown," 
had he ? ' rejoined ' Long ' Bagshaw. ^ By my word, 
Jerry, we shall soon know enough about the lady to 
be able to write her life.' 

Whilst Mr. Strutt and his companion were ex- 
changing these words, the following sentences passed 
between Sir Edward Starling and his friend. Sir 
Hugo Saltmarsh. 

^ You don't seem to relish your sight of the mys- 
terious beauty,' laughed Sir Hugo. 

' No ; I wish I had not seen her.' 

* An old friend, ay ? ' 

* Yes ; an old friend who, years back, caused me an 
infernal lot of trouble.' 

* By Jove! Besides that knave, Shylock Grandle, 
you are the only man in London who knows anything 
about her history.' 

' Oh ! she and the money-lender know each other, 
do they?' 

' Know each other ? Hear this young man from 
the country. Why, it is Shylock's money that sends 
her here to amuse us.' 

'Saltmarsh, one of these days I will tell you all 
that I know about that woman. For the present we 
will say no more about her.' 

* By all means.' 

* And Saltmarsh ' 

'Well?' 
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' You would oblige me by not telling any one that 
" the Unknown " is an' old friend of mine.' 

* I will oblige you, my dear fellow.' 

But though Sir Edward Starling and his brother- 
baronet agreed to dismiss the topic, the pedestrians 
and loungers who had witnessed the rencontre took so 
lively an interest in the aflfair that they could not 
talk of anything else. What could the explanation 
of the scene be ? Starling was married to a prodi- 
giously lovely woman — did he live happily with her ? 
had he ever been unfaithful to her ? or waa his inter- 
course with * the Unknown ' an affair prior to his 
marriage ? 

The talkers regarded it as a matter of course that 
they should see no more of * the Unknown ' during 
that afternoon. 

But ere long the clever people saw their mis- 
take. 

For not an hour had elapsed since the sensational 
scene, when the Albert phaeton and ponies were 
seen, coming at walking pace under the trees; and 
*the Unknown,' l3nng back on the cushion of a 
luxurious seat, and distributing smiles and glances, 
as if nothing had occurred to disturb her equanimity, 
was once more beneath the level of their sight. 

She had scarcely reached the opening of the ring, 
when Mr. Grandle cantered up the ^ row,' and, espy- 
ing Madame Catherine waiting for him, in accordance 
with their appointment, rode up to her carriage. 

^Little vixen!' muttered ^Long' Bagshaw. 'I'll 
be bound she won't tell her dupe that she has seen 
an old friend within the last hour.' 

^ I wonder what they are talking about,' rejoined 
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Jerry Strutt, looking at the money-lender and the 
lady. *See; it is something particular! What a 
strange earnest look there is in her face ; and, as he 
leans over her, he seems to be catching up her words 
■with his false teeth.' 



CHAPTER CXXI. 

SHTLOCK GANDLE KECEIVES I>'STRUCTIONS. 




HE conversation that took place between 
Madame Catherine and Shylock Grandle 
ran thus : 

* Well, Madame Catherine, you are here 

before me. I am afraid I have kept you waiting/ 

' Closer, here — bring your horse close. I want to 

whisper to you. I have something very particular 

to say.' 

* What has happened ? My child, what a green 
light there is in your eyes! ' responded Mr. Gandle, 
bringing his mare close to the phaeton, and, bending 
forwards over the pretty milliner : ^ Something has 
frightened you? 

^ I have seen Mm,' responded Madame Catherine 
in a whisper. 

'Him? The deuce you havel What, Nat Sa- 



' No — no. May I never see him now 1 ' 

* I am at a loss.' 

' He is not dead yet 1 ' observed Madame Catherine, 
earnestly. 

* I suppose he is not,' returned Mr, Grandle, in a 
state of uncertainty, *if you have seen him. But 
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since it is not Nat Savage, who is it ? ' And then, a 

sudden light breaking upon Mr. Grandle, he added : 

^ By Jove ! you mean that scoundrel ? ' 
^ I mean my husband — my boy's father.' 
^ Nonsense 1 . It's a fancy. I don't believe it.' 
^ Hush ! Don't speak out loud. Eemember, we 

are in public' 

* All right; I won't make a noise.' 

^ Did you meet in ' the row/ a short while since, two 
gentlemen with grooms behind them. One of the 
gentlemen was riding a brown, the other a piebald 
horse. Did you see them ? ' 

^ I saw them ; at least, I saw the piebald.' 
^ The man who rode that cob — hush, put your ear 
nearer to my lips ; the rider, I say, of that piebald 
cob is my husband — my child's father — Eupert Smith. 
I knew him immediately I saw him. The instant 
his eyes met mine he turned pale and a panic seized 
him. We recognized each other ; and the bystanders 
saw that we recognized each other. There has been 
quite a scene here. But I would not go home until 
I had seen you.' 

* You had better leave the park now.' 

' I will leave it. But you must try to find that 
piebald and track it home.' 
' Of course — of course.' 

* Will you call on me this evening ? ' 

' Yes ; in Burlington Street. Perhaps I shall have 
something to tell you before midnight.' 

^ Then adieu for the present,' said Madame Cathe- 
rine, whisking her pai-asol-whip, and driving towards 
Piccadilly. 

Shylock Grandle pulled his mare round and once 
again rode up ' the row,' not however at a gallop. 
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This time, the usurer, lost in thou^t, rode towards 
Enightshridge at a walking pace. 

* There is something up I ' observed * Long * Bag- 
shaw. *See how evil he looks. *The Unknown' 
has been telling him something which he doesn't 
relish.' 

'Anyhow, she is oflF now,' rejoined Mr. Jerry 
Strutt. * We shan't see her again to-day.' 

Jerry Strutt was right. 

The Albert phaeton, and the dainty ponies, and 
the dark-eyed ' Unknovm,' were not seen again in the 
park, either on that bright June afternoon or on any 
following afternoon. 

The little game was played out. 

Madame Catherine ceased to drive to and £ro over 
the* Ladies' Mile.' 




CHAPTER CXXIL 

HOW KITTY KENT BECAME MADAME CATHERINE. 

EADERS need not to be informed that 
Madame Catherine is their old friend 
Kitty Kent; but it is right that they 
should be told how so close an intimacy 
arose between her and Mr. Jabez Grandle. 

In 1847, when Rupert Smith escaped from London, 
leaving Kitty in forlorn plight, Nat Savage — who 
had become poor Kitty's guardian — sought the as- 
sistance of Mr. Gandle. The solicitor had on several 
occasions helped the Burgeon with small loans of 
money and professional advice ; for, holding that a 
good fisherman does not despise little fish, Shylock 
Gandle condescended to serve humble as well as 
distinguished clients. He was ready to advance ten 
or twenty pounds to a medical student or university 
undergraduate, just as he was willing to discount bills 
for speculators in the city, and for fashionable spend- 
thrifts in the West End. Indeed, Mr. Gandle took 
much pleasure in trifling pieces of business, which 
most men of his wealth would have despised. It was 
an article of his professional creed, that small trans- 
actions were not to be lightly regarded, as they, in 
many oases, introduced the usurious practitioner to 
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most important gains, and, even when they were not 
attended with that result, gave the dealer in money 
valuable insights into the undercurrents of life 
amongst the impecunious classes. It was, therefore, 
Mr. Grandle's policy to cultivate his connection with 
borrowers of small sums ; and amongst the borrowers 
of modest loans, who visits his oflSces in King 
WiUiam Street, City, there were many students of 
medicine and law. 

Consequently, when Nat Savage found himself in 
want of legal advice, with regard to Kitty Kent's 
wrongs, he naturally had recourse to the solicitor who 
had brought him through difficulties of a different 
kind. 

The story which Nat Savage told his professional 
adviser — relieved of all needless verbiage, and the 
strong expressions, with which the young surgeon 
clothed his statements — was this : — ^In the month of 
March of that same year (1847) Rupert Smith, Esq., 
of the Temple, and Rhododendron Club, had married 
at the district church of St. Anthony, Tottenham 
Court Road, Catherine Kent — grand-daughter of Mrs. 
Mutimer (recently deceased), of Bristol Street, Tot- 
tenham Court Road. The clergyman, who performed 
the service, was the Rev. Mr. Coulson, curate of the 
district; and the sole witnesses of the ceremony were 
Mrs. Mutimer, the parish-clerk, and two female 
pew-openers. The bridegroom had induced Mrs. 
Mutimer and her grand-daughter to permit that the 
ceremony should be performed with great privacy, as 
according to his representations, its publication would 
greatly incense certain members of his aristocratic 
family. Consequently, the marriage was celebrated 
with all possible secrecy, and it was not announced 
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to the world — not even to the members of Mrs. Mu- 
timer's household. Months passed on. Mrs. Mu- 
timer died; and shortly afterwards her grand-daughter 
gave birth to a son. The young mother was in ex- 
treme poverty, and had barely escaped death through 
violent illness. Her husband, shortly after his child's 
birth, was told of her condition, and had promised to 
visit her : but instead of keeping his word he had 
basely deserted her. He had fl6d to the continent, 
leaving behind him many injured creditors, and a 
wife and child totally without provision. In con- 
nection with the marriage in St. Anthony's church, 
there were some untoward facts. The bridegroom 
signed the register as Edward Guerdon — which name 
he informed Mrs. Mutimer was his rightful name. 
The marriage was performed after publication of 
banns, and the bridegroom (who for some few weeks 
before his wedding occupied a bed-room in Mrs. 
Mutimer's house) was described as a resident of St. 
Anthony's district. The bridegroom did not sign the 
register in the ordinary hand writing of Eupert 
Smith. The aged clergyman, who officiated at the 
ceremony, had recently expired ; so also had Mrs. 
Mutimer. Moreover, the parish-clerk, and the two 
pew-openers, who had been examined on the matter, 
had declared their total inability to recal the features 
of the bridegroom ; although, of course, they remem- 
bered the fact of the wedding. Consequently, even 
if Eupert Smith could be caught, there would be 
much difficulty in proving that he was the person 
who had married Miss Kent. 

This was the statement of Mr. Nathaniel Savage, 
of Middlesex Hospital. 

To that statement Mr. Gandle listened attentively. 
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He did not tell his client that he also knew Mr. 
Eupert Smith, had transacted business with him, had 
but a few weeks before advanced him a considerable 
sum of money upon the security of a certain deed, 
and a policy on his life in the 'Vulture ' Life Assur- 
ance Office. It was not Shylock Grandle's wont to 
make needless communications to one client about 
the affairs of another. 

Mr. Grandle, therefore, was prudently reticent ; but 
he paid due heed to the surgeon's statements, and on 
the following day had an interview with the young 
mother in Bristol Street, Tottenham Court Eoad. 

An attorney may have natural affections. It is 
possible for a usurer to retain some gentleness of 
disposition. It is even possible for a man, who is 
both usurer and attorney, to preserve a few feeble 
sparks of honest, chivalric sentiment in an out-of- 
the-way corner of his heart. Shylock Grandle's case 
establishes the possibility. 

His interview with the young mother — who told 
him her piteous story, whilst her baby sucked at her 
breast — convinced him that Eupert Smith, barrister- 
at-law, was an unmitigated, irrecoverable scoundrel. 
The tender point of the money-lender's heart was 
touched by the poor girl's pathetic recital of her 
wrongs and misery; and when he next saw Nat 
Savage, he told that uncouth practitioner of medicine, 
that he would do his utmost to help Mrs. Eupert Smith 
alias Mrs. Edward Guerdon, and that while he lived 
she should not want a friend. Whereupon close league 
was formed between the lawyer and the surgeon. 
They became sworn friends ; but the warmth of his 
genuine friendship for Nat Savage did not dissolve 
Mr. Gandle's caution and reserve. Secrecy was Mr. 
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Crandle's chief source of happiness. To pull the 
strings of a large number of puppets was not only his 
daily occupation, but also the occupation in which he 
most delighted ; and he lost more than one half of 
the enjoyment, which he found in his vocation, 
whenever his influence ceased to be a hidden in- 
fluence. He could not, therefore, bring himself to 
tell Nat Savage all that he knew, and from time to 
time discovered with regard to Eupert. 

But Mr. Gandle went steadily to work on the 
business which he had taken in hand. 

At one time it was the historian's intention to tell 
the reader the exact steps by which Mr. Jabez Gandle, 
commencing his enquiries from the ascertained friend- 
ship between Eupert and Miss Guerdon of Hampton 
Court Palace, tracked the butterfly barrister through- 
out his career, from the cradle to the autumn of 1847. 
At the outset of this tale, it was the writer's purpose 
to recount — ^how Mr. Jabez Gandle, in old navy lists 
and county directories, traced Miss Henrietta Guerdon 
to her natal spot. Croft Hall, on the banks of the 
Orwell, CO. Suffolk; how Mr. Jabez Gtindle went 
down to Harwich, and having insinuated himself into 
the confidence of the mayor of that ancient borough 
(by subtle suggestions bearing upon the next general 
election), gained from the said mimicipal dignitary 
strangely interesting recollections of * county life ' on 
either side the water, thirty years earlier ; how Mr. 
Jabez Gandle skilfully unearthed the old scandal 
about Miss Henrietta Guerdon and Colonel Edward 
Starling, and then having caught the scent of the 
Starling mystery, sought materials for the biography 
of Colonel Edward Starling; how in this second 
search, Mr. Jabez Gandle, with equal success, ob- 
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tained proof of the colonel's marriage at St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, and discovered every important particular 
of his life between that event and his death at St. 
Brelade's, Jersey ; how, having thus informed him- 
self of the career of Eupert's parents, Mr. Jabez 
Gandle next obtained full knowledge of Edward's life, 
at school in Guernsey, at the academy in Newman 
Street, and at Muswell Hill; and how Mr. Jabez 
Gandle learnt the exact circumstances which had 
determined the young artist to leave England, as well 
as all the circumstances which had decided his half- 
brother to accompany him. 

]Maybe, at some future date, the historian will 
place a detailed account of Mr. Gandle's inquisitorial 
laboiurs before curious readers; but at present they 
must be content to accept the fact — that those labours 
were alike ingenious and successful. 

Long experience had taught the solicitor that 
knaves of Eupert's kind invariably return, after a 
while, to the old haunts from which fear of the law 
has driven them. Mr. Gandle had no doubt that, 
sooner or later, he would stumble upon Mr. Eupert 
Smith — that sooner or later the butterfly-barrister 
would re-appear in England, when his (Mr. Grandle's) 
power over him would be in exact proportion to the 
completeness of his knowledge about his career. 
Until Eupert Smith should so return, Mr. Gandle 
judged rightly that labour would be expended in vain 
on any attempt to pursue him. 

The course taken with regard to the deserted wife 
was the course dictated by Nat. Savage, and grate- 
fully accepted by her. The remnant of money which 
was in the surgeon's possession, after he had paid his 
debts and the fees for his diplomas at College and 
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Hall, the good fellow expended in paying a heavy 
premium to a West-end milliner who engaged to teach 
Kitty Kent the art of millinery — Shylock Grandle 
generously undertaking to lend that young mother 
money to start in business on her own account, as 
soon as she should have acquired the requisite know- 
ledge and experience. 

Having thus emptied his pockets, Nat Savage 
took oflSce as a surgeon on board ship, and made 
voyages to Calcutta. Three times did he return from 
India to England ; and having on his third visit to 
London, after a trip to India and back, satisfied him- 
self that Mrs. Mutimer's grandchild was in a fair 
way to become a successful and rich woman, he went 
out to Australia with the intention of settling in one 
of the colonies of that country. 

From the time of his departure to Australia until 
the events narrated in the last chapter, Mr. Grandle 
and his protigee, Madame Catherine, had heard 
nothing of Nat Savage ; though upon the announce- 
ment of Rupert Smith's death the lawyer had en- 
deavoured to communicate with him and recall him 
to England. 

Whatever faults may have marked the character of 
the money-lender, he at least may be credited with 
consistent goodness to his protegSe. This money 
established her as Madame Catherine, in Burlington 
Street, where by her cleverness and piquant beauty, and 
pleasant ways, she soon attiEwhed to herself a bevj^ of 
aristocratic customers. Nor was Jabez Gandle's care 
of Madame Catherine confined to pecuniary assist- 
ance. He advised her with his customary judgment 
on all her affairs of business, and superintended the 
education of her little boy, as devotedly and wisely as 

VOL. III. T 
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he could have done had the boy been his own son, 
and had he himself been a grave and experienced 
tutor. The hard man of business found pleasure in 
adorning his career of self-enterprise with one be- 
nevolent labour; and the wily, secretive, mystery- 
looking la¥ryer was not the less delighted with his 
task because his protegSe was the heroine of a 
strangely painful, if not romantic, story, and the wife 
of a man whom he hoped eventually to bring to 
condign pimishment. 

The grand blunder in Mr. Grandle's conduct in this 
delicate matter was the perfect credulity with which 
he received the announcement of Bupert's death. 

When that announcement was made he never for 
a moment doubted that death had placed Supert 
Smith beyond the reach of human vengeance. Like 
many other men with claims on the estate of the 
deceased barrister he called on Mr. Purfleet, and in- 
formed that lawyer of Eupert's debt to him, secured 
by deed transferring to him (Jabez Gandle) a re- 
versionary interest in certain property, and also by a 
policy on the Vulture oflSce. As Eupert had prede- 
ceased Lady Guerdon, the deed of transfer was 
valueless; but the policy was payable. On this 
representation Mr. Purfleet paid Mr. Grandle's claim 
in full, on receiving an assignment of the policy to 
Sir Edward Starling ; and in the coiurse of the follow- 
ing week, the senior partner of ' Purfleet, Herring, 
and Smallerofb,' without consulting his client es- 
pecially on the subject, presented the policy at the 
Vulture oflSce, with a demand for its payment Some 
of the directors demurred to Mr. Purfleet's demand on 
the ground that the proof of death was insufficient. 
Under ordinary circumstances the office required a 
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certificate of death, signed by the medical oflScer who 
had attended the deceased in his last illness, and by 
the minister who had buried him. Qearly, the case 
was one for discussion. Strange to say, the chairman 
of the board, when the case came under consideration, 
was Mr. Jabez Grandle himself, who, since 1847, had 
been elected into the directorate. 

In support of his demand, Mr. Purfleet not only 
represented that the circumstances of Eupert Smith's 
death rendered it impossible for him to obtain the 
ordinary evidence of decease, but in addition, stated 
the motives which induced his client to act as the 
dead man's executor. The solicitor spoke warmly of 
Sir Edward Starling's honour, and said that instead 
of there being any estate out of which the debts of the 
deceased gentlemen would be paid, Sir Edward was, in 
fact, wiping out those claims with his own money — 
out of piu-e generous devotion to his friend's memory. 
It would, therefore, ill-become the directors of a 
respectable insurance oflSce to reject Sir Edward 
Starling's claim, on the ground that they could not 
place implicit confidence on the affidavit of so honour- 
able a gentleman. After the wont of committees, the 
dii*ectors indulged in much needless talk on the 
question, but, eventually, on the urgent entreaty of 
the Chairman, that the decision should be imanimous 
in favour of Mr. Purfleet's petition, the opposition 
was withdrawn, and the policy was paid. 

From this statement it maybe seen how completely 
the wily Sbylock Grandle had been imposed upon by 
Sir Edward Starling's stratagem. 
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CHAPTER CXXIII. 

MADAME CATHERINE ^AT H6M£.' 

T was pajst eleven o'clock p.m. when Mr. 
Jabez Gandle knocked at the private en- 
trance to Madame Catherine's house in 
Burlington Street, and was conducted to 
the presence of the dress-maker, who received him in 
a room on the first floor — a room that served the lady 
as a sitting-room after business hours, and as a 
show-room during the period of each day, appointed 
to fashionable shopping. 

'Have you found him?' enquired Madame Cathe- 
rine eagerly. 

* I know where he lives, and who he is.' 

* Tell me all?' 

* He has a house in Cleveland Eow.' 
*His name?' 

* He is a great man, my dear. He is Sir Edward 
Starling, a wealthy Hampshire baronet, and the 
newly-elected member of Parliament for Steven- 
bridge, in that county.' 

* Go on,' exclaimed Madame Catherine impatiently, 
as the lawyer paused. 

*My next piece of intelligence will not please 
you.' 
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*Gro on, you cannot pain me; you are going to 
tell me that he is married ?' 

' Exactly ; Lady Starling was Miss Florence New- 
bolt, the daughter of the rich broker and liberal 
politician who died two years since ; you, of course, 
remember him?' 

Madame Catherine for a minute made no answer. 

The little woman walked twice up and down her 
drawing-room, and then facing about, looked at Mr. 
Gandle as she said, * Merciful Heavens ! I have 
seen her ! Three years since she bought a robe of 
me. She is such a beautiful creature ! Poor lady ! 
poor lady ! then he has done a more cruel wrong to 
her than to me ! ' 

Whereupon the generous, warm-hearted creature 
sat down, and gave vent to her feelings in an out- 
burst of weeping. 

' Are you thinking,' asked Jabez Grandle, when 
her strongest emotions had passed away, *that it 
would be better to leave him alone ; for her sake, for 
his sake ? Are you thinking that, as Lady Starling, 
the dishonoured wife of a bad man, you would not 
be a happier or more useful woman than you are as 
Madame Catherine, the court milliner? Are you 
thinking it would be neither merciful nor wise to 
assert your title to Lady Starling's rank and position 
when, by so doing, you must make her taste bitter- 
ness of degradation ; and subject him to punishment 
as a criminal? I am sure this is what must be 
passing through your mind.' 

Originally there must have been many seeds of 
goodness in the money-lender. No man, who had 
not some gentle qualities in his nature, could so 
correctly have read Madame Catherine's womanly 
heart. 
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Moreover, there was no hard, wiry, harshness in 
his voice as he thus spoke. His words and his tones 
were alike gentle. Noticeable, also, was the e£Eect of 
the money-lender's queries. 

They caused Madame Catherine to ixemble vio- 
lently, and once more to have recourse to tears. 

Again she grew calm, and then raising her £Etce, 
full of sad resolve, to her adviser, she said, * I have a 
child.' 

With those four words the mother swept away a 
scheme of forbearance which the generous woman 
and injured wife had planned, ere the lawyer dis- 
turbed her with his questions. 

* True,' responded Jabez Grandle. 

^ My son lives,' continued Madame Catherine, ^ and 
though I might please myself, as far as my own rights 
are concerned, duty requires me to assert his elaim 
to be recognized as his father's son. No, Mr. Grandle, 
I must see my husband ; I will see him to-morrow.' 

* What will you say to him ?' 

* I will bid him do justice to my son ; and, for 
myself — I will promise to remain what I am.' 

* Have you a plan already in that clever little head 
of yoiurs ? ' 

She shook the clever little head as she answered, 
' No, no, I have no plan yet ; at present I only fed 
that I want from him nothing for my self ^ but much 
for my hoy.^ 

A pause. 

* You are sure that you are not mistaken as to his 
identity?' 

* Mistaken 1' ejaculated Madame Catherine, indig- 
nantly, ' as if it were possible for a woman to mistake 
another man for her husband 1' 

* He will know you to-morrow, you think ? ' 
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Madame Catherine showed by a change in her 
countenance that she suddenly caught her friend's 
meaning. 

* Aha ! ' she cried, quickly, * you mean that he may 
deny that he was once Eupert Smith — ^may declare 
that he never knew me ?' 

* It is by no means unlikely that he may do so.' 
' He will not dare to brave me so 1 ' 

' Indeed ! he has dared much towards you ! ' 
Another pause, during which 'Madame Catherine 
beat the tattoo on the carpet of her room. 

* To-morrow night, call upon me again, and I will 
tell you if he has dared to do that I' she said, 
viciously. 

* Grood ; I will call to-morrow night.' 

* Before you go, give me his address ?' 

* Here it is,' answered the solicitor, taking a call- 
ing-card from his waistcoat pocket, and giving it to 
the lady, ^ I wrote it out for you at my club.' 

' Thank you.' 

' And mind,' added Mr. Jabez Gandle significantly, 
*if he should be so shameless and impudent as to 
deny that you are his wife, you must not be dis- 
heartened. There are more strings that will suit 
your bow than you think of. If you can't make 
good terms with Sir Edward Starling I must deal 
with him. Perhaps I know more about Sir Edward 
Starling than I have ever cared to let you suspect ; 
remember this.' 

* You are a wonderful man, Mr. Gandle !' rejoined 
Madame Catherine, with an approach to a smile. 

'I am a wonderful man!' answered Shylock 
Grandle, with amusing self-complacency, as he made 
his bow at the door of the room. 
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It was eminently characteristic of Mr. Gandl^ that 
he had never told Madame Catherine one word about 
his personal intercourse with Rupert Smith ; and had 
never revealed to her his interesting discoveries with 
regard to that gentleman's birth and history. 




CHAPTEE CXXIV. 

MR. JABEZ GANDLE IS ASTONISHED. 

XT was a fine cool night when Mr. Gandle, 
having left Madame Catherine's house, 
walked down Burlington Street; and as 
the money-lender's active brain was busily- 
working, he resolved not to go to bed, as became the 
old man he really was, but to saunter over the pave- 
ments of the West-end, after the fashion of the young 
men amongst whom he still liked to rank himself. 

Up and down Bond Street, thrice round Grrosvenor 
Square, to and fro in Park Lane, and, as the clocks 
were striking two, eastwards along Piccadilly did 
Shylock Grandle stroll, busily thinking. 

* And why should not the little woman,' thought 
Mr. Gandle, as he walked along tHe north border of 
the Green Park, and sauntered through the club- 
district to No. 3 Cecil Street, Strand, ' play a merciful 
part, and yet secure the recognition of her son ? Sir 
Edward Starling is in her power — at least he is in 
mine, and that is just the same thing. 

* How does the case stand ? 

' He is no more Sir Edward Starling than I am. 
His brother. Colonel Edward's legitimate son, died 
in Australia ; and forthwith he, the illegitimate son, 
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came over from Australia and stept into his dead 
brother's shoes. He is a clever fellow. Certainly 
the substitution has been beautifully effected. It 
was a master-stroke that announcement of Eupert 
Smith's death, and the payment of the deceased 
gentleman's creditors. He has played his part out 
completely. Gad! when I was in Jersey, last 
summer, I found out that Sir Edward Starling, out 
of pure affection to the spot where he had passed a 
happy childhood, sent twenty pounds every Christnaas 
to the parson of St. Brelade's for distribution among 
the poor of the parish. He is a prodigiously clever 
fellow ; but he is in my power. 

*Now, if Madame Catherine should say to him, 
^^ Eecognize my boy as your lawful son, and I will 
never trouble you," I am inclined to think that such 
a clever fellow would do his best to comply with the 
terms. But how could he comply, if the terms were 
offered to him ? Of course there would be difficulties 
in the way ; but difficulties only exist in order that 
clever fellows may overcome them. 

* He must put this statement to his wife : " When 
I was a young man, I imprudently married a girl in 
a humble walk of life, and had a son by her. That 
son has been educated at a first-rate school at Ken- 
sington ; and besides being a lively, clever, gentleman- 
like boy, he is heir to my baronetcy. I greatly regret 
that I lacked the moral courage to tell you this before 
I married you ; but as I feared the fact would make 
you refuse to become my wife, I played you false. I 
repent my error. Be generous; forgive me; bring 
up my child as my son-and-heir ; reconcile yourself to 
the thought that, so long as my eldest son is alive, no 
child of yours can inherit my rank ; be a good woman. 
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and make the best of a bad bargain ! " Of course, he 
must give proof that his first wife is dead — was dead 
before he married a second time. Well, a man who 
is so clever that he has proved his own death, won't 
find it difficult to prove his wife's death. That can 
be easily managed. And as the boy has been brought 
up to regard himself as an orphan, he will be no 
obstacle to the success of the scheme. It will really 
be a neat affair — two people, Eupert Smith and his 
wife, both regarded as dead, though they are not 
dead yet ! 

* Capital ! But what would Lady Starling say to 
such an arrangement? Women are such strange 
creatures, that it is by no means impossible she would 
accede to it without reluctance. One thing is in 
favour of the plan. I see by the baronetage that the 
two children, to whom she has given birth since her 
marriage, are dead. Surely it is not improbable that 
the yoimg wife, who has no child of her own to love, 
will take to her arms with delight the step-son who 
is her husband's first-born. The scheme is feasible. 

'As for Sir Edward, when he has thought the 
matter over, he will adopt the plan as his only means 
of salvation ; for if he does not show himself a docile 
and obedient scoundrel, by Jove ! I will be Madame 
Catherine's avenger, now that Mr. Nathaniel Savage 
is out of the way. 

* As to Sir Edward's identity with Eupert Smith, I 
have no doubt of it. When I saw him this afternoon 
in Pall Mall, after leaving the Park, I knew him, and 
should have known him, if he had not been on that 
piebald cob. I dare swear to him in any court of 
justice, and it would not be difficult for me to bring a 
crowd of corroborative witnesses to support me. By 
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Jove, when I reflect on the way in which that fellow 
has outwitted and utterly diddled me all these years, 
I do yearn to put him in the dock of the Old Bailey I 
Still, if my good little Madame Catherine should 
forgive him, surely I ought to do likewise. Yes ! If 
I can only keep her happy, hang me, if I don't let 
the scamp go scot free ! 

^Aha! here is Cecil Street. 

^ I'll turn into bed now, so that I may be up eaxly 
to-morrow morning. 

^ I will call on Madame Catherine before she sees 
her husband, and give her a sketch of my little plan 
— only I won't let her know how completely I have 
Sir Edward Starling in my power. No, no. WTiy, if 
I told her that, she would have conscientious scruples 
to asserting her son's heirship in the Cramlinghay 
property, to which his father has no right — except 
that of possession.' 

Having made these reflections, Mr. Jabez Grandle 
turned his latch-key, and entered No. 3 Cecil Street, 
Strand. 

Having taken a candle from the hall-table, he lit 
it at the gas-jet, still burning in the entrance passage. 

Then, candle in hand, Mr. Jabez Grandle (having 
turned oflf the gas) went upstairs towards his bed- 
room on the second floor. 

But on his way to the second floor he just popped 
his head into the drawing-room (an apartment in 
which, by-the-bye, Mr. Grandle ordinarily lived), just 
to see if the evening's posts had brought him any 
letters. 

There were no letters on the side-table ; but Mr. 
Jabez Grandle saw enough in his room to reward him 
for opening the door. 
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In the first place, instead of being dark — as Mr. 
Grandle expected to find it — the room was brilliantly 
illuminated by three flaring gas-burners. 

In the second place, there lay at full length on Mr. 
Gandle's peculiar sofa, sound asleep and snoring — a 
huge, hairy, burly, bronzed, and indeed ruflSanly, man. 

Mr. Jabez Grandle was taken aback. 

'Who the deuce can the fellow be?' he thought. 

And then, after twenty seconds' reflection, he ex- 
claimed at the top of his voice, * Yar-hai 1 Who gave 
you leave to fall asleep on my sofa? Who are you? ' 

Instantly the sleeper awoke. 

He sat up, rubbed his eyes, jumped to his feet, 
and ran to Mr. Cfandle with outstretched arms, say- 
ing, ^ How are you, my dear old boy ? ' 

'What!' ejaculated the money-lender, 'Is it you, 
Nat Savage ? ' 

' Yes,' roared a sound pair of lungs, ' Here I am, 
safe and sound — and not dead yet 



CHAPTER CXXV. 

SHTLOGK GANDLE BESOLTES TO FIAT HIS OWN GAME 
m HIS OWN WAT. 




ES, there stood Nat Savage — ^the man for 
whom Jabez Grandle, since the announce- 
ment of Rupert Smith's death, had ad- 
vertised in London and colonial papers, 
in the benevolent hope that he might draw the sur- 
geoti back to England, and see him made Madame 
Catherine's husband. Fortunately none of these ad- 
vertisements had reached the eye of Dr. Dandy, 
who, at the close of 1854, had dissolved partnership 
with Messrs. Schroeder and Pike, and had migrated 
to New Zealand. Had Jabez Grandle's efforts to 
communicate with the missing surgeon been more 
successful, either Eupert Smith would not have 
enjoyed his brief tenure of wealth and aristocratic 
position, or, by an invalid marriage of the surgeon 
and Mrs. Mutimer's granddaughter, another de- 
plorable event would have been added to the evil 
consequences of Eupert Smith's fraud. 

The money-lender and his opportunely recovered 
friend conferred together in a characteristic manner ; 
Nat Savage telling all he could remember of his 
intercourse with Eupert and Edward in Australia, 
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and Jabez Grandle, in return, surrendering as little 
as possible of his special information. 

From Nat Savage the wily lawyer learnt that, far 
from dying in Pigsty Grully, Eupert Smith had never 
experienced an hour's illness when there ; that the 
invalid of the Grully was Edward, not Eupert ; and 
that Edward Smith,'though Eupert had left him for 
dead, recovered and returned to England. Finding 
that the surgeon was ignorant of Eupert Smith's 
frauds, in representing that he had died in Australia, 
and in claiming a title and estate to which he had no 
right, Shylock Grandle thought it would be well to let 
him remain in that state of ignorance. He told the 
surgeon that Eupert Smith had become a wealthy 
baronet, but said nothing about the imposture by 
which he had won Gramlinghay Court. He told 
the surgeon that he did not know where to place 
hand on Eupert's younger brother, but kept to him- 
self the fact that an hour earlier he had deemed 
Edward a dead man. He told the surgeon that 
Eupert Smith had committed bigamy in marrying 
Miss Florence Newbolt whilst Madame Catherine was 
still living, but he permitted no hint to escape him 
that Sir Edward Starling had committed other more 
heinous oflfences against the law of the land. 

Thus, while Nat Savage was informed that he 
might be soon called upon to identify Sir Edward 
Starling as Eupert Smith, he was kept in ignorance 
of the fact that Madame Catherine and the lawyer had 
separately determined to make a compromise with the 
baronet. The surgeon was, moreover, no wiser than 
Madame Catherine herself as to the network of 
damning testimony in which the subtle culprit had 
been surrounded by the still more cunning lawyer. 
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Overjoyed though he was at the recovery of his 
friend, and sincerely devoted as he was to his interest^ 
Shylock Grandle could not bring himself to act can- 
didly towards the surgeon. Apart from his afiFection 
for Nat Savage and Madame Catherine, the money- 
lender took a lively interest in the drama, of which 
they were but two persons. An exciting game was 
being played before his eyes — a game in which no 
player was so well informed as himself with regard to 
all the possible movements and complications of the 
board. If he held his tongue, kept his eyes open, 
and used his power discreetly, he might have the 
excitement of rare sport, and eventually, after a 
delicious series of plots and counterplots, might 
terminate the contest in such a manner that his 
particular friends should be the greatest winners. 
The passion for intrigue and subtle stratagem, which 
his strange secretive career had made a ruling power 
of his life, compelled him to play a double tricky 
game, even towards those whose good he had sin- 
cerely at heart. 

He wished to place Madame Catherine's son before 
the world as the acknowledged heir of Gamlinghay 
Court. 

He was resolved to make Sir Edward Starling 
tremble before the woman whom he had so cruelly 
wronged. 

He. hoped, moreover, out of the coming scramble, 
to secure some substantial advantage for Madame 
Catherine's faithful lover. 

All this did Shylock Gandle wish to accomplish. 

But the work was to be accomplished by him- 
self. 

The sly, clever, arrogant, egotistic man exulted in 
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the thought that he was master of the position — the 
one ruler of a bevy of puppets. 

And he could not consent to admit man or woman 
to a share of his mysterious power. 



VOL. III. 



CHAPTER CXXVI. 



SIB EDWARD STARLING RECEIVES AN IMPORTANT LETTER. 




EFORE noon on the day following Madame 
Catherine's recognition of Sir Edward 
Starling in Hyde Park, that accomplished 
baronet was sitting in his snug library, 
in Cleveland Eow, when a note was laid before 
him. 

More than four years had passed since Sir Edward 
Starling had married Flo and made terms with his 
injured brother. 

The years had been years of triumph to the adven- 
turer, but they had not been devoid of mortification 
and trouble. The first of them was the death of his 
father-in-law ; the next year witnessed the decease of 
Lady Guerdon of Hampton Court Palace, the depar- 
ture of that amiable old lady being followed with an 
interval of barely three weeks by the death of Miss 
Henrietta Guerdon. In the third year, Mr. Purfleet 
went away to the unknown land. The historian 
would not be believed if he said that these events 
caused Sir Edward Starling much grief. Indeed, in 
as far as they were all persons who, under untoward 
combinations of circumstances, might become wit- 
nesses against him, it may be granted that the 
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barenet ^wras not at heart painfully affected by the 
removal of these old friends. But the kmg t3f 
terrors had twice touched him on a point, where 
even he was not devoid of strong, natural affecti<m. 
Twice had Flo given birth to a child, and cm «€adi 
occasion the death of the newly-born infant bad 
followed quickly on its birth. 

Sir Edward Starling of Gramlinghay Cc^urt had 
neither heir nor child ;• and it was rumoured amongst 
the county families of Hampshire that, unless the 
doctors were greatly mistaken, many a day must pass 
ere Lady Starling, who was constantly in the bauds 
of her physicians, would present her husband with 
another babe. 

This childlessness greatly troubled Sir EdwEod, 
who yearned for children just as he desired ^v^y 
other gratification. He had horses and dogs, bodks 
and pictures, entertaining friends, and a first-ra*e 
cook ; * why,' he asked himself, * have I no child3?en 
to amuse me ? ' In this longing for children he was 
not altogether selfish. The singularly constituted 
man in a certain way loved his wife, rendering poetic 
homage to her beauty, gentleness, taste, wit, good- 
ness ; and he saw that she sorrowed deeply for the 
want of prattling babies in her splendid home. Her 
failing strength and broken spirits had alarmed Sir 
Edward Starling ; and he saw clearly that, unless she 
had the wholesome stimulant of maternal cares, she 
would, ere many years had flown, pass from a condi- 
tion of general weakness and frequent depression 
into the sorrowful state of a woman who, long before 
she has reached the prime of life, and whilst she 
cherishes no seeds of violent disease, is a confirmed 
invalid. 

z 2 
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But if Sir Edward Starling had his troubles, he 
was not without compensating pleasures. 

At Gramlinghay Court he was popular— and popu- 
lar on good grounds. He was an agreeable dnd hos- 
pitable neighbour to the rich ; a liberal proprietor to 
his numerous tenantry; and a munificent friend to 
the poor. As he remarked on a certain occasion in 
the hearing of readers, his natural tendencies were 
decidedly towards virtue, so long as he was not under 
the influence of strong temptation to evil ; and as soon 
as he had achieved a position which secured him 
from exposure to certain temptations which he was 
peculiarly powerless to resist, his conduct showed 
that, under more trying circumstances, he had justly 
appreciated the strength as well as the weakness of 
his own character. Far from being a gross epicurean^ 
addicted to vulgar indulgence in sensual pleasure ; 
and far from displaying that insolence of purse which 
occasionally marks the conduct of men who have un- 
expectedly acquired wealth — Sir Edward Starling was 
bent on showing the Hampshire squires the kind of 
life which wealthy English gentlemen of the nine- 
teenth century ought to lead. In his own house 
he was an example that a landed proprietor, without 
neglecting his estate or foregoing the pleasures of 
rural sport, may find time to cultivate music and 
the fine arts, and also to amuse himself with books. 
In short, when Eupert Smith had fairly established 
himself in Gamlinghay Court he determined to act 
the part of an enlightened, humane, accomplished, 
philanthropic gentleman. In his time he had acted 
many parts with consummate ability ; but in none 
of his characters had he displayed so much ease, tact, 
and perfect familiarity with dramatic requirements, 
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as he showed in this last role, of a fine young English 
gentleman. 

And whilst Eupert Smith was thus playing out his 
part on the stage of life, Edward Smith, faithfully 
carrying out the plan which he had laid for himself, 
lived in London under the name of Edward Eandall, 
and worked steadily in his studio. During those four 
years he inhabited a detached house in St. John's 
Wood, where he was visited by many well-known 
artists. In that house he painted the three pictures 
which are admitted by all judges to be his best works ; 
and in that house he not unfrequently received a call 
from Ida Newbolt, who, after her father's death and 
the consequent break-up of the * Clock House ' esta- 
blishment, resided with her sister, Florence. Strange 
were the relations of Ida and Edward ! Whilst she, 
as Lady Starling's daily companion and the constant 
inmate of Eupert Smith's house, never gave either 
her sister or that sister's husband a hint that Edward 
was still alive, she was in constant communication 
with him. And, though for full four years Edward 
Smith maintained close intimacy with Miss Ida 
Newbolt, receiving her at his house and maintaining 
constant correspondence with her, he never, imtil 
after the occurrence of events soon to be placed 
before the reader, permitted himself the delight of 
telling her how grand a sacrifice of self he was making 
for the sake of Flo. ^ No, no, I will not tell her I' 
he, on more than one occasion, said to himself. ' She 
would think me a hero, perhaps ; but, at the same 
time, she would know that her sister had married a 
man liable to the punishment of a criminal. So, I 
will keep my own counsel.' 

But events took place in the June of 1859 which 
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removed the reasons which had previoudy caused 
Edward to withhold the nobler part of his secret firom 
Ida's knowledge. 

Of those events, one was the arrival of the note 
mentioned in the first sentence of this chapter. 

^ I shall call upon you to-night at nine o'clock. I 
shall come alone. Give directions to your servants to 
admit me. 

* Catheeine Kent.' 

This was the entire note. 

Sir Edward Starling's hand trembled as it held the 
paper. 

* Yes ; she has found me out,' he thought, as he 
placed the envelope and note in his pockety *and I 
must receive her. It is of the utmost importance 
that I should know what steps she means to take. I 
must discover, also, how far that man Gandle is in 
her confidence.' 

He sat for half an hour brooding in silence over 
his hazardous position. 

After that lapse of time he rung a bell. 

'Watson,' he said to the servant who answered the 
summons, *a lady will call here to-night at nine 
o'clock. She is to be admitted. I shall receive her 
in this room.' 



CHAPTEE CXXVII. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 




j]HE clock in Sir Edward Starling's library 
struck nine. 

A minute later a servant opened the door 
of the room and announced ' The lady.' 

As the servant uttered the words * The lady. Sir 
Edward,' Kupert Smith rose from his seat and ad- 
vanced to welcome his unbidden visitor. 

^ The lady ' was dressed in dark silk, and was closely 
veiled. 

It was not possible for Sir Edward Starling to dis- 
cern her features whilst her veil was down ; and she 
did not raise it until the servant who conducted her 
to the presence of his master had retired. 

But as soon as the servant had left them together 
in the dimly-lighted room, Madame Catherine raised 
the folds of dark gauze ; and then once more Eupert 
and Mrs. Mutimer's grandchild stood in the same 
room, face to face, after a lapse of nearly twelve years. 

For a minute Sir Edward Starling gazed into her 
face, earnestly and tenderly. And then, the first to 
break the silence, he said : * Eitty, I can almost find 
it in me to say that I feel joy at seeing you once 
more. Would to Crod that I could look at you with- 
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out remorse — ^without abject humiliation. Evea now 
I dare solemnly assure you that I never really, deeply, 
ardently loved any woman but you ! Darling, let me 
touch your hand. The time was when I had a right 
to kiss it.' 

Very pathetically he made this extraordinary ad- 
dress to his injured wife. 

* Not yet — not yet,' she answered, in a voice hoarse 
with emotion. 'Stand away from me. Nay, sit 
down there in the chair which you have just left, 
whilst I stand here. It is not for me to sit ia my 
husband's presence.' 

He obeyed her words and the wave of her hand. 

He sat down ; and then, looking up into her ex- 
cited eyes, and throwing into his handsome face that 
expression which she most liked to see upon it in by- 
gone days, and using that voice of entreaty which, 
twelve years before, had been all-powerful over her, 
he said : * Kitty, I have been a cruel enemy to you ; 
I won your love and was unworthy of it. But your 
heart tells you that I did really love you, though 
overborne by stupendous dilBScuIties and strong 
temptation, I deserted you — when none but a weak 
paltry coward would have deserted you. But, darling, 
indeed I always loved you, even at the period when 
I was most cruel to you. You find me now the 
husband of another ; but I solemnly assiu-e you that 
I should never have married again had I known that 
you were alive. When, by a sudden turn in the 
wheel of fortune, I succeeded to my grandfather's 
estate, I did my utmost to discover you, so that I 
might ask you to share my prosperity and rank with 
me ; but I could find uo clue to you. I satisfied my- 
self that you were dead, and then I married a lady — 
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whom I love — but not as I loved you. Oh, Kitty, 
have pity on one who, notwithstanding his cruelty, 
showed kindness to you when you stood in need of 
friends — kindness which concealed no dishonourable 
object. You have not come to crush me, but to 
assure me that you pardon me ! ' 

There was no tear on Madame Catherine's cheek, 
but her knees trembled beneath her as she answered : 

' Sii: Edward Starling ' (it did not escape Rupert 
that she addressed him by his title ; and rightly he 
construed the act as a proof that she was ignorant of 
his great fraud on the Gamlinghay family), ^ when I 
was a young girl you taught me much that was evil 
' — a little that was good. One of your good lessons 
I will recall to your mind. When I was a mere 
child, trembling on the brink of misfortune— for my 
love of you has been the great misfortune of my 
life — I said to you, in the insolence of a foolish head 
and warm heart, " I should like to see the man who 
would dare to win my love, and then laugh at it. 
He would live to rue his insolence ! " You laughed 
at me then, and called me a little actress.' 

* Ah, Kitty,' interposed the baronet sadly, ^ I have 
lived to rue my evil doing ; your words have come 
true I ' 

'I answered,' continued Kitty, without noticing 
the interruption, ' " I am not acting ; I mean what I 
say. I would follow him through the world for the 
sake of my revenge ! " You told me that " Vengeance 
would not mend my broken heart." My reply was : 
*' But it would comfort it ; vengeance is sweet, Mr. 
Rupert!"' 

With rare dramatic force Madame Catherine re- 
called this scene from a far distant time. 
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Rupert had quite forgotten the conversatkm which 
remained so clearly written on the woman's memofy, 
bat he now uttered the same words which he had 
apcAen nearly fourteen years before in Mrs. Muti- 
mer'is parlour — ^uttered them, moreover, in the same 
gentle, solemn voice — * Forgiveness is sweeter, 
Kitty.* 

* They were your own words,' exclaimed the wc»naii 
quickly. *You remember them. They were the 
good lesson, Rupert Smith. You remember them ? ' 

' There is nothing relating to my (Ad love for you, 
Kitty, that I do not remember,' answered Sir Edwaard 
Starling, with characteristic promptness, seeing kis 
advantage, and pretending that the words, tittered 
on the spur of the moment, and not recalled fi^ona 
the past, were a reminiscence. 

'Those words have come true,' continued the 
woman, with tender emotion. ^ Sorrow and shame 
have softened me. I have lived a sad life, though 
I laugh and drive about London — the gayest 
of the gay, to all appearance. I have no friends, 
save one — a good, kind man — though the grand people 
who come to him and ask for his money call him a 
cheat and a knave. Yes, mine has been a sad life ; 
but it has done me good. No, Rupert, I have no 
wish for vengeance now. I have learnt that " forgive- 
ness is sweeter." ' 

* God bless you ! ' escaped Rupert's lips, under the 
sense of relief which his wife's words afforded him. 

' But I must have justice — ' 

* Justice!' he interposed quickly, in a different 
tone, ^justice is vengeance.' 

'I want not justice for myself, but justice for my 
child — our son ! ' explained Madame Catherine. 
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* What ! ' cried Sir Edward Starling, with an admir- 
able affectation of delight. * Does our son still live ? ' 

An hour later, when Sir Edward Starling had 
received from Madame Catherine a definite proposal 
— a proposal identical with the scheme put forth in 
the record of Mr. Jabez Grandle's thoughts — ^and when 
he had responded to it with a promise that it should 
receive his careful consideration, the interview between 
the husband and wife ended. * 

Before > he parted with Madame Catherine, Sir 
Edward StarKng kissed her hand. 

Having given her this salutation, he himself con- 
ducted her from the library to the hall-door, and let 
her out of the house. 

^ The interview has gone off more pleasantly than 
I had any right to hope it would,' thought Sir Edward 
Starling, when he had returned to his luxurious 
library, after the dismissal of his visitor. ' It is true 
she asks what is an impossibility. I dare not do what 
•she requires. Even if Florence would consent, the 
risk would be too great. No, I cannot accede to her 
terms, though I must own that they are moderate. 
Still, I shall pull through this trouble, with a little 
care and finesse. She forgives me ! She does not 
thirst for vengeance! Ah, I now reap my reward 
for having formed her moral character on the best 
and wisest principles. She is in treaty with me. 
That is everything. In other matters besides love, 
when a woman hesitates, she is lost. 

^ Let me see. I must give her an answer by return 
of post. Um ! 

' If that man, Gandle, were not in her confidence, 
I could still wind her round my finger! It is an 
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awkward feature of the case — her close alliance with 
Jabez Gandle — a very awkward feature ! But perhaps 
I shall manage to make a separate compact with him. 
If he demands money, I must give it to him ; and, of 
course, for a liberal consideration in money, he will 
not hesitate to sell his fair client. It is clear the 
man does not suspect that I have no right to the 
Starling baronetcy. If he knew the real state of the 
romantic Gamlinghay case, she would know it ; if she 
had known it, she would have told me so when she 
saw that I was staggered by her cool proposal, that I 
should acknowledge her son as my heir — or rather, if 
she had known it, she would not have made the 
proposal ; for it is clear that she is an honest little 
creature, as she ever was I Yes, I am quite justified 
in beUeving that they do not see the whole game. 

* And yet a comparison of my age, as it is stated 
in the baronetage, with my age, according to the 
biography which Madame Catherine can write of me, 
would enlighten her and Gandle. Still, misprints do 
occur in the baronetage, as well as in other well- 
regulated books. 

*Well, well, if the worst comes to the worst, I 
must fly to America with the thirty thousand pounds 
which I have in the Bank of England, in readiness 
for any sharp emergency. 

* Anyhow, the interview passed off pleasantly — all 
the more so because Lady Starling and her sisters are 
out of town. Yes, a man in my case finds it conve- 
nient sometimes to have his wife in the country 
whilst he is in London.' 



CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

MADAME CATHERINE ENTRUSTS THE AFFAIR TO HER 
SOLICITOR. 




IE EDWARD STARLING'S written answer 
to Madame Catherine's proposal was a 
cautious, clever epistle, penned with a 
view to increase his influence over her; 
penned also for the purpose of preserving all his 
own chances in a delicate game. 

It acknowledged the moderation of her demands, 
eulogized her generosity, expressed Sir Edward Star- 
ling's personal wish to comply with her terms to the 
utmost letter, deplored the entire absence of grounds 
for hoping that Lady Starling would ever agree to 
the proposed arrangement, and finally suggested a 
course which would give to Madame Catherine's son 
all the substantial advantages aimed at by Madame's 
proposal, though it would for some years defer his 
public recognition as a member of the Starling family. 
In fact. Sir Edward Starling was ready to acknowledge 
Madame Catherine's son as his legitimate offspring in 
the presence of witnesses, who, upon his (Sir Edward's) 
death, should be able to prove the boy's legitimacy 
and right to the succession. But Sir Edward could 
not ask Lady Starling to receive the boy as a member 
of her household. 
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This was Sir Edward Btafling'fl answer. 
Madame Catherine showed it to Mr. Jabez t3andle. 
' Give in nothing. Tell Tiim,' said the lawyer with 
emphasis, *that he must accept your offer, as you 
made it, or must prepare for the consequences. He 
is a slippery customer, my dear. Stick to him, don't 
give in, he only wants to outwit you.' 

In consequence of this counsel Madame Catherine 
wrote firmly to Sir Edward Starling, stating that no 
settlement of the case, but the one proposed by her- 
self, would be satisfactory. 

Sir Edward responded with a petition for ano&er 
personal interview. 

Madame Catherine consented, and once again the 
mysterious, darkly-veiled lady called at Sir Edward 
Starling's house in Cleveland Eow, and was admitted 
to an interview with the baronet in his library. 
The second interview had no good results. 
Madame Catherine obstinately maintained her 
ground— demanding the immediate and public ac- 
knowledgment of her son's legitimacy. 

Sir Edward Starling on the other hand — growing 
bolder as he became more certain that the affair of 
the double marriage was the only weak point in his 
harness visible to the woman and her adviser — 
frankly told Madame Catherine that though she was 
undoubtedly his wife, still she could not prove it to 
the satisfaction of the law ; and that as the case stood 
she was in his power. If she acted reasonably and 
with forbearance she would live to see her son the 
baronet of Gamlinghay court ; but if she adopted a 
violent course she would ruin her own character and 
injure her son's- prospects, whilst she would in no way 
hurt her husband, who, thrown upon his defence. 
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would of course take prompt measures for the pre- 
servation of his reputation. 

The husband and wife parted on much less friendly 
terms. 

Madame Catherine was indignant^ and lost no time 
in communicating with Mr. Grandle. 

Twelve hours later that gentleman was riding bis 
mare in Sotten Bow, \^hen he met Sir Edward 
Starling and Lord Henry Deepdrain. 

Sir Edward was riding his piebald at walking pace 
when the lawyer, checking his mare, accosted him. 

* Sir Edward Starling, allow me to speak ten words 
with you, on most important business,' said Mr. 
G-andle. 

With a haughty and indignant expression the 
baronet looked first at the money-lender and theii 
at his friend. 

' Deepdrain, I must see this man for a minute, jiaat 
be good enough to ride on quietly. I will soon over- 
take you.' 

^ Good, my dear boy,' replied Lord Henry, as he 
rode onwards. 

As Lord Henry Deepdrain rode away at walking 
pace, the baronet and Shylock Gandle eyed each 
other defiantly. 

* This is not the proper place for yovb^ sir, to acco^ 
me in,' began Sir Edward. 

* It is a place that suits my purpose.' 

* What do you want to say ? ' 

' Have you received my letter ? ' 
^No.' 

* I have written to you, requesting you to call on 
me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. Madame 
Catherine, of Burlington Street, has placed a par- 
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ticular matter in my hands, and it is necessary that I 
should have an interview with you.' 

* I understand you, sir.' 
' Of course you do.' 

* Where do you wish to see me ? ' 

*At my house in Cecil Street You have been 
there before. It is quite as private, and snug, gud 
quiet as it was in 1847, when you and Miss Gruerdon, 
of Hampton Court Palace, honoured me with a visit. 
I wish our interview to be unobserved. It is to my 
interest that it should not be made public. You will 
come?' 

Sir Edward Starling was silent for a minute. 

At length he spoke. 

* Yes, I will come. You shall see me at 3 Cecil 
Street, to-morrow, at ten a.m. 

* Quite right. You will remember the hour and 
the address.' 

' For the present I wish you farewell.' 
' Sir Edward Starling, good morning ! ' 
Whereupon Mr, Shylock Gandle rode on his way 
towards Apsley House. 

And Sir Edward Starling — who by thus pubUcly 
exchanging words with the notorious money-lender 
had given an occasion for gossip to at least a score 
idle observers — put his heels to his cob, and cantered 
after Lord Henry Deepdrain. 




CHAPTER CXXIX. 

FIGHT IT OUT. 

UNCTUALLY at ten o'clock a.m. on the 
following morning Sir Edward Starling 
knocked and rung at the silent, closely- 
blinded house in Cecil Street, which had 
been Mr. Shylock Gandle's private residence for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

The door was opened by the aged and deaf body- 
servant, mentioned in a previous chapter of this 
work — the old man (a very, very old man had he 
become) who was the rich lawyer's humble rela- 
tion. 

' You want to see Mr. Grandle ? ' squeaked the thin, 
decrepid, paralyzed old man. 

' Yes,' answered Eupert Smith, at the top of his 
voice. 

*Ohol I knew it,' responded the body-servant, 
chuckling at his own intelligence, and treating Sir 
Edward with an outburst of senile garrulity. ^ He 
told me he expected a gentleman, and gentlemen 
never call here except it is by appointment, sol knew 
you wished to see Mr. Grandle. Ah I hah ! Mr. Gandle 
is a wonderful man — a wonderful man. Don't he ride 
horses ? Don't he eat and drink of the best? Could'nt 
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he buy up half the city of London ? And he made 
hifi money all by hisself, that he did ! I remeniber 
when he was as poor as I am I ' 

Whilst the shrivelled, bent old creature thus 
squeaked and maundered on about his master, he 
shambled up-stairs to the drawing-room floor. 

On reaching the first-floor landing he turned round 
to Rupert and explained, ' Mr. Gandle is in his draw- 
ing-room ; — now I'll open the door, and then you will 
see him.' 

Whereupon the aged servitor opened the door and 
Sir Edward Starling entered the drawing-room, where 
he found the master of the house reading the day's 
paper. 

* Mr. Smith,' observed Jabez Gandle, rising as the 
caller entered. ^I am glad to see you again.' 

' Thank you. But your memory is at fault, Mr. 
Gandle. You are speaking to Sir Edward Starling.' 

* Is my memory at fault ? ' retiunied Shy lock Gandle, 
gazing with his keen, foxy eyes at his visitor. * Well, 
perhaps it is at fault, and as one name will serve my 
purpose as well as another, I have no objection to call 
you Sir Edward Starling for the present,— just for 
the present. Let us sit down in the back-room. It 
is the best room for business.' 

The foregoing sentences were exchanged in the 
front drawing-room — an ample, airy, handsome 
apartment, containing, like most rich bachelor's 
sitting-rooms, an abundance of luxurious, costly, 
massive furniture. 

The back drawing-room was richly carpeted, and 
walled-in with glass-fronted book-shelves. On the 
mantel over the fire-place was a French clock of 
elaborate workmanship ; and the apartment contained 
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easy chairs and a lounge. But notwithstanding 
these appointments, it wore the appearance of an 
office rather than a private parlour. 

Its only table was a large heavy mahogany office- 
table, on which were piles of printed papers and 
manuscripts and a writing-desk. 

*Sit down there. Sir Edward Starling; you will 
find that easy chair very comfortable. No, no ; don't 
put your back to the light. I am going to ait here, 
and have the light on one side of my face — surely 
you are not afraid to let the sun's rays strike you on 
the other side. There, that's better. Now I am in 
my customary chair at my writing-desk ; we have the 
table between us ; and we look each other full in the 
face. Now we can talk comfortably about the afltairs 
of my client, Madame Catherine. Speak your mind 
freely. Sir Edward ; my old clerk is deaf, and no one 
but myself is here to catch up your words. Pray 
speak freely — deal candidly with me.' 

To this invitation Sir Edward Starling responded 
with the smallest possible amount of that candour 
which Mr. Gandle desired. 

*My dear sir, I have nothing to say which I have 
not already said to your fair client — to Madame 
Catherine. 

*Sir Edward Starling, her request is modest — 
generous.' 

* It is not unreasonable. I am free to admit that 
anyone reg?urding her case from her own point of 
view, would be inclined to praise her for generosity ; 
but, generous though she is, she demands more than 
it is in my power to grant her. The most vindi<!^it«e 
creditor can only do as much to his most hated 
debtor.' 

A A 2 
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* The scheme is impossible ? ' 

' Quite. Lady Starling refuses to act as you would 
have her.' 

* Indeed ! You have put your case to her ? ' 

' I have put a closely similar case. It was necessary 
to deal cautiously with her, so I slightly misstated 
the case ; but her answer was decisive. The plan, I 
tell you, is impracticable.' 

^ It is not impracticable : for it is my own plan.' 
' Of course your judgment on the point is better 
than mine ; but I must adhere to my opinion, and 
state firmly that I cannot act as Madame Catherine 
desires.' 

* Madame Catherine — why don't you call her "your 
wife?"' 

* Because Lady Starling is my wife. If I were to 
admit that I had married Madame Catherine I should 
confess myself guilty of bigamy.' 

' And you have not courage to do that ? ' 

' No, I have not enough courage.' 

A pause. 

' Have you asked yourself,' resumed Eupert, * how 
you would set about proving the marriage which you, 
on your client's assertion, believe to have taken place 
between us.' 

* Proof? There is little enough,' answered Mr. Shy- 
lock Candle. ' It is just possible that a jury might 
bepersuaded to believe Madame Catherine's assertion ; 
but in that case they would arrive at a conclusion on 
very insuflScient evidence. Juries do sometimes find 
verdicts against the evidence. Still, I admit that the 
proof of the marriage is very shadowy — you managed 
the affair very cleverly.' 

Sir Edward Starling was astounded at Mr. Gandle's 
candour. 
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He accepted the lawyer's admission of the weak- 
ness of his client's case as an intimation that he 
would sell her interests. 

If Mr. Gandle really meant to ' fight it out,' it was 
scarcely credible that he would have thus shown his 
inability to make a sure fight. 

' Now,' observed Sir Edward Starling, taking that 
view of the lawyer's conduct, * I wish you to under- 
stand me, Mr. Gandle. We are men of the world, 
and as men of the world we can settle this matter 
amicably, and make your pretty little client see that 
her best line of action is compliance with my will. 
You must assist me in this matter. Of course you 
can name your own sum for the services which I 
require of you.' 

' Thank you,' returned Shylock Gandle, in a dry, 
harsh, rattling voice. * I have always noticed that 
when a gentlemanly scoundrel means to act in ac- 
cordance with the meanest side of his nature, he 
invariably begins to call himself a man of the world. 
Thank you. Sir Edward Starling — ^I may be a man 
of the world, I may be something worse than an 
average honest man, but by my word,! am not such 
a scoundrel as you are ! — You can't bribe me.' 

Having said these words, Mr. Shylock Gandle rose 
from his seat, and, leaving his discomfited visitor, 
walked in the front drawing-room. 

After two or three turns in the larger room, Mr. 
Gandle returned to his former position.. 

* Sir Edward Starling,' he said, when he had 
resumed his seat, *I don't believe that you have 
sounded Lady Starling on this matter. I don't value 
your word at a snap of my fingers.' 

*Mr. Jabez Gandle is at liberty to retain that 
opinion of me.' 
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* Tut ! Don't sneer, man. You can't irritate me 
by that boy's play.' 

* To what is this interview tending? ' 

' To this : I mean to see Lady Starling myself, and 
confer with her on this subject.' 

' You are mad ! ' exclaimed Sir Edward Starling. 

In pure truth a suspicion that Shylock Grandle was 
insane had crossed Sir Edward's mind. 

* Am I mad ? listen to me, Sir Edward Starling ! ' 

* I am paying you all possible attention.' 

* You don't know your own position towards me. 
Madame Catherine, your wife, regards you merely as 
a man of rank and wealth, who, in a disorderly and 
debauched youth, married her under a false name. 
She believes you to be in reality Sir Edward Starling, 
Baronet, entitled to the wealth which you enjoy, aaid 
the rank which you bear. Had she known as much 
of you as I do, she would not have made you the 
generous proposal which you have rejected. But I 
know you, Eupert Smith. Name to me any year of 
your Ufe, since you first had down on your lip, and I 
will tell you what you were doing in it. I have 
tracked you through your long windings of fraud and 
knavery, and I know you to be the bastard son 
of ' 

At that offensive word Sir Edward Starling leaped 
to his feet, and looked menacingly at his opponent. 

^ of Colonel Edward Starling, whose legitinmte 

son w^as Edward Smith, the artist, who was John 
Buckmaster's favourite pupil, and is the man whom 
you left for dead in Bendigo.' 

A pause — during which Sir Edward Starling re- 
covered his self-command. 

At length he saw the real character of the enemy 
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with whom he was contending, saw also the necessity 
for caution. 

' Indeed ? He was left for dead ? ' retorted Eupert, 
in a mocking tone. *I should like to find him. 
Where is he ? ' 

^ He is alive,' returned Shylock Grandle, speaking 
the truth at random, and careless whether he erred 
or not in his bold conjecture since he knew that he 
held his victim securely. ^He is alive, and from 
motives — with which I am as familiar as you are — 
permits you to bear his title and fill his lawful place. 
But though he has condoned your private oflFence — 
he cannot protect you from the consequences of your 
public crime.* 

As he thus spoke, Mr. Jabez Gandle — white 
with intense excitement, and trembling in every 
limb — rose from his chair, and stood erect at his 
side of the table, surveying with angry eyes the un- 
masked cheat who stood at the other end of the 
hearth-rug. 

Of the two Eupert Smith was the more calm. 

* Indeed ? ' he answered, in the same mocking tone. 
' Have a care of what you are about to attempt, my 
good friend. Suppose I admit that you are right, 
what power have you over me ? Since my brotiier 
consents to my line of action — since he is party to a 
family compact, into which I am to suppose you have 
been prying — what means have you of defeating our 
common object ? Has England a public prosecutor 
who can touch me ? Are you — money-lender, knave 
cheat, that you are — I say, are you a public prose- 
cutor empowered to proceed against me for false re- 
presentations, identical with those which maintain 
many of the foremost members of the aristocracy in 
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their high position; identical with the represexitations 
which, through the forbearance of a younger brother, 
enable one of the most eminent and honoured nobles 
of Great Britain, to sit in Parliament, and vote with 
his brother peers. Tut, fellow, I laugh at you. 
Bring this charge against me in the open day and 
light of public opinion, and I will dare you first to 
prove your words. And if you could prove them — 
what then ? — what then ? ' After ten seconds' pause 
he raised his right hand and assuming a tone of warn- 
ing, said, * Have a care, my friend ! Unless you wish 
to end your days in very unpleasant quarters, you 
will put a curb on your lying tongue. Take this 
warning in good part, Shylock Grandle.' 

* Prove my words? 'answered Jabez Grandle, qui- 
vering with rage at the sarcastic tone with which 
Eupert uttered the offensive sobriquet, which the 
money-lender knew was frequently put before his 
surname, and of which he never thought without 
wincing. * Eupert Smith, I can prove my words, and 
will prove them ! You may think to bully me in 
this room, and escape my vengeance when you have 
left it ; but you will find yourself mistaken in your 
calculations. Put your hand to that wrist of yours, 
man, and count the beats of your pulse. It is only 
beating fifty ! It will be no difficult task for me to 
prove that Edward Smith, who is really Sir Edward 
Starling, had a quicker heart. How do you think I 
can prove it ? Why, the surgeon who attended him 
when you left him for dead, shall be my witness. 
Nat Savage, the man who vowed to take vengeance 
on you years since, shall be my witness. Nat Savage 
is my guest at this present moment, and ere another 
hour has passed will have returned to this house. 
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Ah, would you like to confront him ? That touches 
you, does it?' 

The strength of Jabez Grandle's case made him 
incautious. 

Had it been weaker, and had he with a weaker 
case exhibited no more tact, exercised no more self- 
command, he would have been no match for his 
skilful adversary. 

Instead of showing signs of consternation, Eupert 
smiled scornfully, as he again asked, 'What then? 
If you can prove me to have formerly been Eupert 
Smith, what then?' 

For a minute, the money-lender could not reply, 
so overpowered was he with excitement. 

* Eupert Smith,' he at length answered, after a 
pause, * you are a cunning rogue, but in one matter 
you have been too cunning. When you obtained 
possession of Gramlinghay you played the part of an 
honest man. You not only paid off Colonel Edward 
Starling's debts, but also paid your own old creditors. 
For once you thought honesty would be the best 
policy, because your executor, by paying your debts, 
would convince everyone pecimiarily interested in 
your past life, that you were really dead. It was a 
clever trick, and for a time it succeeded. But you 
overlooked one trifling matter in carrying out your 
plan. I was amongst your creditors, holding as 
security a certain deed and a policy on the Vulture 
OflSce ; and when my debt had been paid by your 
solicitor, he took that policy — re-assigned to him — 
and presented it at the Vulture Office. On your 
affidavit of your own death, that policy was paid. 
Doubtless you forgot all about that little matter of 
the life-assurance. Doubtless, since you were playing 
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the part of an honest man, you did not intend to 
defraud the office of which I am a director. But the 
fact remains, that you were guilty of the fraud. On 
a false affidavit you obtained probate of your own 
will, and robbed my office of a thousand pounds. 
There is a rather heavy penalty attached to your 
oflFence, Mr. Eupert Smith, and Jabez Grandle, yes, 
Shylock Grandle, whom you call knave and cheat, 
will prosecute you for it. I may not be a public 
prosecutor, but the "Vulture" will thank me for 
prosecuting you.' 

This last was a crushing speech. 

It was now Eupert's turn to become pale with rage 
and fear. 

He saw that he had insulted a dangerous foe, had 
80 exasperated him that he could no longer look fcwr 
mercy or any kind of forbearance from him. He saw, 
also, that his fraudulent career was at end — as far as 
English society was concerned. The plan — which 
the guilty man had frequently meditated during the 
last five years of prosperous deception — of flight to 
America flashed across his brain. If he stayed where 
he was, a felon's doom was certain. Escape was still 
possible if he could leave Cecil Street, having first 
disabled Jabez Gandle, so as to prevent him from 
giving an immediate alarm to the police, in one 
half-hour he might fly to some place of temporary 
security, where he could arrange an appropriate dis- 
guise and other means for retreat. His only chance 
of rescuing himself from a most perilous position lay 
in striking down the man who had discovered his 
complicated villanies. Quickly — as thoughts are wont 
to strike an active brain at moments of imminent 
danger — these truths occurred to Eupert; and when. 
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with rapid movements of the mind, he had formed 
the resolution to have recourse to violence, a fero- 
cious desire to take vengeance on the man whom 
he had insulted gave him courage for the physical 
encounter. 

A terrible, not human, expression crossed the face 
of the man whom, coward though he was, desperate 
circumstances had rendered brave enough to attack 
an enemy no longer in the fullness of manly vigour. 

It was a savage, fiendish grin. 

In another instant he had seized the poker and 
raised it to strike a decisive blow. 

But Shylock Gandle was prepared for the emer- 
gency. 

The money-lender had often had occasion to defend 
himself against exasperated men. The time was when 
he would have instantly closed with Eupert. But in 
1859 his muscles were less powerful than they were in 
1847, when he and tlje butterfly-barrister had a 
friendly trial of strength in King William Street, City. 
Of late years it had been his wont to place loaded 
arms within reach if he expected visits from persons 
likely to menace him with personal violence. And 
at several crises of his contest with Sir Edward 
Starling, one of his obliquely-set eyes had rested 
with satisfaction on a pistol that lay in a slightly- 
opened drawer of the office table. 

The savage grin on Eupert's face warned the man 
of his danger. 

Another moment and the steel poker was sweep- 
ing through the air. 

^ Stand oflf! ' cried the money-lender, even sooner 
than Eupert's hand had touched the poker. *I'll 
fire if you stir.' 
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But the warning came too late. 

Simultaneously the steel bar descended on the 
right side of Jabez Gandle's face with crushing force, 
and the pistol exploded. 

Both men were struck ; each of them reeled back, 
but neither falling to the ground. 

In less time than it takes the reader to pass an eye 
over this line. Sir Edward Starling and the lawyer 
sprung at each other ; — Eupert, before he closed with 
his adversary, dealing him another terrible blow on 
the head with the poker ; and Grandle, in the very 
act of closing with his opponent, striking him full in 
the face with the discharged pistol. 

A desperate struggle ensued. 

Like wild beasts they fought, beating each other 
with their limbs, and seizing each other with their 
teeth as they rolled upon the floor in deadly strife. 

The victory was with the younger and stronger 
man. 

Seizing his opportunity, Eupert caught up the 
discharged pistol, and with it repaid on the money- 
lender's right temple the blow which he had received 
from it two minutes before. 

Jabez Grandle fell back, stunned to lifelessness. 

Then ensued a brutal exhibition of that mad 
ferocity — which not seldom characterizes the conduct 
of cowards who, having been goaded into an aflFray, 
find themselves victorious, with enemies lying help- 
less at their feet. 

Springing to his feet, Eupert once more seized the 
poker and gave his prostrate victim a succession of 
barbarous blows over the skull, face, body. 

It is impossible to say how long this hideous dis- 
play of wild beast's passion would have lasted had 
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not a sudden giddiness seized the smiter, causing him 
to fall on the floor by the side of his foe. 

When Nat Savage, ten minutes later, entered the 
back-room, he saw upon the carpet two human 
bodies, battered, disfigured, lifeless. 
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CHAPTEE CXXX. 

GENERAL SENSATION. 

jlHEEE was a strange story in the papers 
on the day following the affray in Cecil 
Street. There were exclamations of ' By 
Jove ! ' * How horrible I ' * Here's a queer 
case ! ' ^ What can it mean ?' and other like cries at 
himdreds of thousands of breakfast tables. From 
Westbumia to Wandsworth, from Bow to Bayswater, 
the ^ Cecil Street Tragedy ' was the one topic of con- 
versation. It was an affair, a scandal, a sensation. 
Sir Edward Starling — an amiable, benevolent, ac- 
complished, wealthy baronet — had been found in 
Cecil Street, Strand, all but murdered, with the man 
who had attempted to take his life lying all but dead 
by his side. The ruffian, who had attempted to rob 
the aristocracy of one of its brightest ornaments, was 
a money-lender named Jabez Gandle, who, after 
amassing fabulous wealth in his ignominious voca- 
tion, had at length closed a career of infamous turpi- 
tude by an act of unparalleled atrocity. The amiable 
young baronet had defended himself gallantly, for, 
after receiving his adversary's pistol-shot in his 
groin, he had seized a poker and broken ten bones 
of his cowardly assailant's body. When the police 
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entered the apartment .... (The omitted 
particulars maybe found in the 'Times' of the period.) 
Both the actors in the hideous affray had been 
removed from Cecil Street, and placed in the * acci- 
dent ward' of Charing Cross Hospital, where they 
occupied beds which were partitioned oflf by a screen 
covered with chintz. A member of the medical pro- 
fession, named Savage, strongly opposed the removal 
of Jabez Gandle from the house where the murder 
had been attempted; but the police authorities, 
exercising a wise discretion, told Mr. Nathaniel 
Savage to mind his own business, and conveyed both 
the disfigured bodies to the hospital. Since their 
admission to the hospital. Sir Edward Starling and 
Jabez Grandle had been in a state of profound coma ; 
but Mr. Grimes, the house surgeon of that valuable 
institution (totally dependent for its support on volun- 
tary contributions) was of opinion that, as soon as the 
distinguished baronet recovered consciousness, he 
would prove that he was not the aggressor. 

Thus far the morning papers. 

By midday the approaches to the Strand were 
thronged with persons eager to visit Cecil Street, and 
survey the exterior of the house in which the tragedy 
had occurred. 

By noon, public opinion hand pronounced itself 
strongly in favour of Sir Edward Starling ; and as 
there were no facts on which to form a judgment 
gave the respective social conditions of the two belli- 
gerents, all men who abhor base servility to rank 
must allow that public opinion acted wisely and 
honourably. 

In the afternoon it was noticeable how many 
ladies, living in the west end of the town, drove into 
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the city to fetch their husbands, brothers^ sons^ home 
to dinner, fearing that the walk both ways would be 
too much for them. Noticeable, also, was it. that 
none of these amiable women went to the city byway 
of Oxford Street, because Holbom Hill was so trying 
to horses. Without incurring a charge of wasting 
valuable time on trifles, the historian may, in addi- 
tion, remark that when these ladies were * blocked 
up ' in the Strand they one and all averred that, had 
they thought of that painful Cecil Street aflEair^ they 
would have dared the dangers of Holbom HilL 

The evening papers were full of interesting parti- 
culars. They contained complete lists of the firac- 
tures, bruises, cuts, and injuries sustained by both 
men ; they gave Sir Edward Starling's pedigree from 
the origin of the Starling family downwards ; they 
informed the public that the windows of the accident 
ward were not visible from the streets on which the 
hospital abutted ; and they added that, as both the 
patients were still profoimdly comatose, it would be 
premature to hazard any positive opinions upon what 
they would say when they * came round.' 

The next morning public opinion connected 
* the Unknown ' with the aflfair. Her intimacy with 
Jabez Gandle, her recognition of Sir Edward Starling 
in the park, her subsequent visits to Sir Edward's 
house in Cleveland Eow, were all placed before the 
public as conclusive proof that a woman was at the 
bottom of the Cecil Street tragedy. Of course, 
Madame Catherine's patronesses could no longer 
keep their own counsel about the pretty court 
milliner ; and in a few hours it was known through- 
out London that 'the Unknown,' instead of being 
one of Madame Catherine's customers, was Madame 
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Catherine herself. Whereupon the crowds who had 
visited Cecil Street twenty-four hours before made 
another rush, and flocked to Burlington Street, on 
reaching which street they found Madame Catherine's 
shop shut and her window blinds down. Whereat 
public opinion was very indignant, and, as it was 
in duty bound to do, smashed with stones every 
pane of glass in the said Madame Catherine's front 
windows. 

Another day passed ; and still no nearer was public 
opinion to the discovery of the real cause of the 
murderous affray. 

There was a general demand for an inquest by the 
coroner, before the death of either of the combatants 
had taken place. 

It was thought that Sir Edward Starling behaved 
ill in making no statement. Although he was uncon- 
scious, a baronet ought to be able to say something. 

After a delay of three more days, it was announced 
that both patients were conscious, but obstinately 
refused to speak. 

Then followed a week, during which Sir Edward 
Starling, who was not expected to live, received visits 
from Lady Starling and Mr. Edward Eandall, the 
artist. Towards the end of the week a bulletin 
announced that the baronet had been seized with 
lock-jaw, and could not live out the night. Next 
morning the public were informed that Sir Edward 
had expired, having left behind him a duly-attested 
written statement, altogether exonerating Mr. Jabez 
Gandle from blame in the affray. The last sentence 
of this important document ran thus: 'I alone was 
the cause ol the awful occurrence ; and on my death- 

VOL. ni. BB 
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bed I bear witness that Mr. Gandle acted throughout 
in self-defence.' 

But nothing more could the idle newspaper-readers 
learn of the causes which led to the fatal struggle. 
They derived comfort from knowing that a woman 
was at the bottom of it ; but apart from that small 
consolation, they received literally no reward for the 
vigilant attention which they paid to the scandal at 
its birth. 

There was an inquest over Sir Edward Starling's 
remains. 

The coroner took Jabez Gandle's evidence, whilst 
he lay on his bed of suffering. But the testimony 
of the wily lawyer was given with the greatest possible 
caution ; and he altogether declined to state the par- 
ticulars of the dispute which led to the affray. So 
the coroner's jury returned what they were pleased 
to term an open verdict, to the effect that 'the 
deceased Sir Edward Starling, Bart., died in conse- 
quence of injuries received in a personal conflict.' 

Soon the public forgot all about the affair. 

Three months after the inquest, when the papers 
announced that Mr. Jabez Gandle had left Charino* 
Cross Hospital in a state of convalescence, many of 
those who had been most interested in the Cecil Street 
tragedy asked, ' Who is Mr. Jabez Gandle ? ' adding, 
that though they had a vague recollection of the 
name, in connexion with falling houses, or a great 
fire, or an inundation, or something terrible, they 
could not clearly remember who the man was. 
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CHAPTER CXXXI. 

THE FATE OF THE HYPOCRITF. 

HUS passed away Eupert Smith — the subtle, 
selfish, clever, false Rupert. 

The cunning brain ceased to think, the 
dexterous hand to act ; and as he lay still 
and cold on a pauper's bed in a public hospital, two 
persons, a nian and a woman, to both of whom he 
had wrought irreparable wrong — watched alternately 
by his side. Yes, the brother whom he had robbed 
of birthright and bride, and the lovely Christian lady, 
whom by falsehood he had induced to share his dis- 
honestly acquired wealth, nursed him in his last 
moments, received his dying confession, and when 
they had closed his eyes watched by his body until it 
was removed for interment. 

Well spake Zophar, the Naamathite : 

*' Knowest thou not this of old, since man was 
placed upon the earth ; 

' That the triumphing of the wicked is short, and 
the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment ? 

^ Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the clouds ; 

* He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be 

BB 2 
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found : yea, he shall be chased away as a vision of 
the night. 

*The eye also which saw him shall see him no 
more ; neither shall his place any more behold him. 

* That which he laboured for shall he restore, and 
shall not swallow it down: according to his substance 
shall the restitution be, and he shall not rejoice 
therein,' 



CHAPTER CXXXII. 



WHICH TRIMS UP AND VARNISHES SUNDRY CORNERS. 




OES the reader want an ending ? 

Does he need assurance that, though the 
wicked genius of this strange drama has 
passed away, the good and lovahle per- 
sonages of it are not dead yet ? Shall it be told in 
full — how Edward and Flo came together by the side 
of Eupert's death-bed; how, when he had laid his 
erring brother in the grave, Edward took the necessary 
steps for making good his lawful position as Sir 
Edward Starling of Gamlinghay Court; how, when 
the gossip, consequent upon revelations and disco- 
veries, had died away. Colonel Edward Starling's 
rightful heir became as useful and popular a proprietor 
as any who had preceded him in Gamlinghay Court ; 
how, when the shock caused by Eupert's death and 
all the unavoidable revelations attendant thereupon 
had passed away, Flo's spirits rose and her health 
returned ; and how, when two fall years had elapsed, 
she became the wife of the man who had loved her 
from his early manhood, and had proved his love 
by a great work of self-sacrifice ? Can it be necessary 
to inform the reader that this marriage has been 
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blessed with offspring; a magnificent boy (at this 
present date slightly over two years of age), and a 
little baby-girl who is chiefly remarkable in the 
home-circle for never crying in the night ? 

Surely it is better that the reader should draw all 
these pleasant facts from his own imagination. No 
reminder from the historian's pen can be requisite to 
save him from the sin of omitting Ida Nev^bolt from 
his pictures of the domestic happiness of Gamlinghay 
Courts 

Three months after Flo's marriage to Edward, the 
wedding of Madame Catherine and Nathaniel Savage, 
Esquire, was celebrated in St. George's, Hanover 
Square — Mr. Jabez Gandle giving away tbe bride — 
and public opinion testifying its approval of the event, 
and expressing its regret for a certain unjustifiable 
destruction of the court -mil liner's front windows, by 
the loud clieers with which the bride was greeted on 
her way to and from the church. 

Whilst the historian was penning the last line, a 
letter from Nat Savage was put into his hand. An 
extract from that epistle will show the reader the 
present position of that blunt, honest fellow. ^ You, 
of course, heard of poor Gandle's death three months 
since. He was a good fellow, although he was a 
money-lender. He died rich, leaving 20.0COi. to 
Kitty's son, and the rest of his money to me. Kitty's 
son is a tine, strapping yoiuig fellow, and has just 
obtained a commission in the — Lancers, through 
Sir Edward's Starling's influence. As for myself, I 
mean to buy an estate in the west of England, and 
see if I can't make the people of my own old county 
respect me as a useful, if not ornamental, country 
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squire. Kitty's little ones are stunners. Give me a 
line, and say when you will come and dine with us.' 
Thus Kitty and Nat Savage, as well as Edward and 
Flo, have lived down the difficulties which for years 
kept them apart. Long may it be said of them, 
' They are Not Dead Yet ! ' 



THE END. 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO AKNE, Edited fix)m the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Duke 
OF Manchester. Second Edition, Bevised. 2 toIs, Syo, with 
Fine Portraits. 30s., bonnd. 

Opinions of the Press. 

Fbox The Atbenjeux. — " The Duke of Manchester Ins done s nfkone senriee to 
the lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these flunily papers. Persons who 
like to see greatness wittiout the plumes and mail in which history presents it, will 
accept these volumes with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In th«ln will be found 
flomeAing new about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to 
fed an interest— much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and GaAerine of Arza- 
gon— « groat deal about the love affiurs of Queen Elisabeth— something about Bacon 
and (indirectly) about Shakspeare— more about Lord Essex and Lady Kich— the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, proflgate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
— ^many details of the Civil War and Cromwell's Government, and of the Restoration- 
much that is new about the Revolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of 8t 
Oerroains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, the intrigues 
of Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen durins; the days of 
Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great poets, 
the frailties of gr^ beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great peers.** 

Fboh Thb Times. — " These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of 
interesting matter is here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's 
reach.'* « 

FxoH Thv Mobhino Post.—" The public are indebted to the noble author for contri- 
buting, from the archives of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise 
inacessible to the historical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesqm*, and pdquant 
sketches of Court and Society, which render his work powerfolly attractive to the 
general reader. The work contains varied information relating to secret Court 
intrigues, numerous narratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materials for 
authentic history. Scarcely any personage whose name figured before the world during 
fhe long period embraced by the volumes is passed over in sUenca** 

Fbom The Moknino Hsrild. — "In commending these volumes to our readers, w« 
can assure them that thqr will find a great deal of very delightfiil and very instmctiTe 
reading.** 

Fbom Thb Daily Nswa.— "The merits of the Duke of Manchester's work are nu- 
merous. The substance of the book is new ; it ranges over by fiur the most interesting 
and important period of our history; it combines in its notice of men and things 
Infinite variety; and the author has command of a good s^le, graoeAiI, free, and 
graphic " 

Fbom Thx Stab.— "The reading public are indebted to the Duke of Manchester for 
two very interesting and highly valuable volumes. Hie Duke has turned to good 
account the historical treasures of Kimbolton. We learn a good deal in these volumes 
about Queen Elizabeth and her love afihirs, which many grave historical students may 
have ignored. A chi^ter foil of interest is given to Penelope Devereux, the clever, 
charming, and disreputable sister of the Earl of Essex. The Montagu or Manchester 
frmily and their fortunes are traced out in the volumes, and there are anecdotes, 
disclosures, reminiscences, or letters, telling us something of James and Charles I, of 
Oliver Cromwell, of Buckingham, of *Sacharissa,* of Prior. Peterborough, and Boling— 
broke, of Swift, Addison, and Harley, of Marlborough and Shovel,. of .Vanbmgh and- 
Congreve, of Court lords and fine hulies, of Jacobites and WiUiamites, of sUtesmen and 
singers, of the Council Chamber and the Opera House. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to find a work of our day which contains so much to be read and so little to be passed 
over." 

Fbom Tbs Obsebyxb.— "These valuable volumes will be eageriy read by all dassei, 
who will obtain fttnn them not onfy pleasant reading and amusement, but instructioa 
given in an agreeable form. The Dnke of Manchester has done good senrioe to tho 
literary world, and merits the hi|^iest praise for the admirable manner in which he hu ' 
carried out his plan." 
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THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Miniiter of the National Scotch Ghnroh, London. Bliisixafced bj 

HIS Journal and Gorbespondence. By Mrs. OiiIphant. Thibd 

and Cheaper Edition, Bevised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 98. bound. 

** We who read these memoirs must own to the nobilitjr of Irriiu^ dunaeter, flw 

grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His friend Carl^e bean thlatesti- 

Bony to his worth : — *I call him, on the wholes the best man I hmre ever, after trial 

enough, finmd in this world, or hope to find.* A character such as this is deserving of 

Mudr, and hif Ufe ought to be writtea Bfrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, «id 

has pcoduoed a biography of ooniiderable merit The author folly undefstands her 

hcrOiUdsetsfbrththeincidentsof his career with the skill of a practised hand. Ths 
book is a good book on a moat Interesting theme.*' — Times. 

"Mrs. Olipbant's 'Life of Edward Irving* supplies a long-.fUt dcsidemtiiBi. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress <rf a hogs and 
easterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetic skill of portraiture. Iiriag 
as a man and as a pastor is not only ftilly sketched, but exhibited with many braid, 
fowerftil, and lift-like touchea, which leave a strong impression.**— £tfte6«ry* JiaHm, 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiftd and pathetie narratiyeu Hers is a book 
irhioh fow of any creed can read without some proflt, and still fewer will rlnso without 
leigret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of ths 
naa • • « The Jounial which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable xeooi^ Ibst 
^raa ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would foran a just apraeda* 
tion of his noble and simple character.'*— ^/ae4:teooi<*s Magaginf. 

** A truly interesting and most afi^ting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a nlohs 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that wiU be fiiller of 
instrucuon, interest, and consolallon.'* — Saturday Review. 

"A highly instructive and profoundly interesting life of Edward Irving.**— ifitocsaMat 

CHEAP EDITION of LES MISERABLES. Bt 

VICTOR HUGO. THE AUTHORIZED COPYEIGHT 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION, Illustrated by Millaib, price Ss. 

bound, forming a Volume of Hurst and Blackett's Standard 

Library of Cheap Editions op Popular Modern Works. 

^ We think it will be seen on the whole that this work has something moare than flie 

beauties of an Azquiiite style or the word-compelling power of a literal y Zeus to recom> 

mend it to the tender care of a distant posterity ; that in dealing with all the emoti<UML 

passions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor Hugo 

has stamped upon every page the hall mark of genius and the loving patience and con> 

scientious labour of a true artist But the merits of * Les Miserables* do not merely 

Qonsist in the conception of it as a whole, it abounds page after page with d^itMffa of 

unequalled beauty." — Quarterlff Review. 

'* ^Les Miserables ' is one of those rare works which have a strong personal interest in 
addition to their intrinsic importance. It is not merely the work of a truly great w»*»i . 
but it is his great and fovourite work— the fruit of years of thought and labour, lector 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present century who is en- 
titled to be considtfed as a man of genius He has wonderftil poetical power, and he 
has the ikcultv which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beautifkil 
as well as striking pictures. Another feature for which YioUxe Hugo's book deserves 
high praise is its perfect purity. Anyone who reads the Bible and Shakspeaie may 
read * Les Miserables.* The story is admirable, and is put together with unsurpassable 
art, oaxe, life, and simplicity. Some of the characters are drawn wi(^ consummate 
■kilL*'— iMV'ArMii. 

A yOUNG ARTISrS LIFE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

** This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose. Lovingly and tenderly is the 
career of the young artist depicted by one who apparently knew and appreciated him 
well Many will recognise in the biographer a writer who has on more than one occa- 
iiop found fevour with the public, bul never has he written more freahlyi move chann- 
i9f ly, thm 1q the pagea of ^d« pathetic romance of real life."— v9fiM. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEI^ 

YEARb* SERVICE AMONGST fHE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISIAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFIt^E. Bj Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 vol.> 

8vo., with Illustrations, 14s. 
" Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and must be pronoonoeld 
the most remarkable narrative of the present BeaaonJ^—Athmneum. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Prophecy. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

"Among the sutjects expounded by Dr. Cumming in this interesting volume art 

The Little Horn, or, The Papacy; The Waning Cresfsent, Turkey; The Lost Tea 

Tribes ; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, France, Russia, America, Great 

Britain, &c.'" — Obstrver. "One of the most able of Dr. Cumming's works." — Messtngtr. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of " Female Life in 

Prison." 2 vols., 21s. 

** This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthfbl in eveiy important particular— « 

fldthftil chronicle of a woman's fall and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widely 

read." — Examiner, ** There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, whiohi 

moreover, is very wdl written.'* — AHunaum. 

*' Once or twice a-year one rises from reading a book with a sense of real grttitui* 
to the author, and this book is one of these. There are many ways in which it has a 
rare valua The artistic touches in this book are worthy of De Foe,**^Beader, 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 

CEE'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 

By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lient-Colonel D. D. Muter, 13th (PrindeJ 

Albert's) Light Infantiy. 2 vols. 21s. 
"Mrs. Muter*8 travds deserve to be recommended, as combining inttruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work has the interest of a romance 
lidded to that of history.**— iK^aunim. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTOHU 

TARTARY : being a Summer's Ride beyond the Grbat Wall oi^ 

China. By Gborgb Fleming, Hfilitary Train. 1 toI., royal 

8vo., with Map aad 50 Illustrations. 

** Mr. Floning's narrative is a most charming one He has an untrodden region to 

tdl of; and he photographs it and its people and thdr ways. Life-like descriptions are 

interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories <^ adventure, some cf 

them revealing no common artistic power." — S^ctator. 

*' Mr. Fleming has many of the best qualities of the traveller— good spirits, an excel- 
lent temper, sound sense, the faculty of observation, and a literary culture which haa 
enlarged his sympathies with men And things. Be has rendered us his debtor for 
much instruction and amusement The value of his book is greatly enhanced by the 
illustrations, as graphic as copious and well executed, which is saying Dnuch.'*— iSMMfa^. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 
1 vol., demy 8vo., with Illustrations. I69. 
**Dr. Mouat*s book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution to 
ethnology, win be read with interest by the general reader.**— iKAmamm. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IIL Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 6b. 
** A biography of the beaotiflil and vaAiippj Queen, more satltftetoTy Ihia iay #• 
have yet met with.**— />a<Iy Ifew$. 
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A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA & JAPAN. 

Bv Anna D*A. 1 vol., with Illustration, 148. 
*«Thli book if written in a lively, agreeable, natural ttyle, and we oordiat|sr reooB- 
mend it as containing a ftind of varied information connected with the Far Eak, sot to 
be found reeorded in lo agreeable a manner in any other volune witb wlddi we are 
acquainted."— fVeM. 

THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FKANCE. 

By G. T. LowTH. Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Illustrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. 8vo. 158. 

•*Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington Irving."— JcAcfumtm. 

* if Mr. Lowth's conversation is only half as good as his book, he namt he a voy 



Brittany and La Vendfe.'*— 5/Metolor. 

THE LAST DECADE or a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY of HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By 
M. W. Freer. 2 vols., with Portraits. 
. **The best and most eomprdiensive work oa the reign ot Henry IV. avaOahle to 
TingiiA readers.**— j^xoaiiiMr. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. HosKiNS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol., with Illustrations, IBs. 
** An eminently interesting and attractive book, containing much valuable infbnna- 
tion. Intending Nile travellers, whether for science, health, or recreation, ooald not 
have a better companion. Mr. Hoskins's descriptions are vigorous and givphic, and 
have the fUrther merit of being fresh and recent, and of presenting many ttviUDg pic- 
tures of Egypt and its people in our own days." — HeraUU 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. Bj Frbdrika Bremer. Translated hy Mart 
HowiTT. 2 vols. 
** The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the pofaUc.**- 
Athemceum. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8yo. 5s. 
"Cardinal Wiseman's interesting work contains suggestions of real value. It is 
divided into three heads, treating respectively of painting, sculpture, and ardiitecture 
The cardinal handles bis subject in a most agreeable manner.*'— Arl JomtnmL 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

of the TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 
" This work is ftall of amushig and interesting anecdote, and supplies many Unka in 
the great chain of events of a most remarkable period. — Examiner. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Henry WooDHE\D. 2 vols, with Portrait. 
** An impartial history of the life of Queen Christina and portraiture of her character 
are placed before the public in these valuable and interesting volumes.**— iPress. 

LIFE AMONG OONVIOTS. By the Rev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.RI.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21s. 
** All concerned in that momentous question— the treatment of our convieta— may 
peruse with interest and benefit the very valuable infbrmation laid hefinf thmi hj Mr 
Gibson in the most pleasant and lucid manner possible.**— ^Sfwi 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanaoh, Author of "Nathalie," "Ad^e," " French Women of 
Letters," "Qaeen Mab," &c. 2 vols. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Rawson Gakdinbb, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Chablbs Arrivabene. 2 v., 8vo. 

" Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 

know what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should consult Gomit 

Arrivabene's ample yolomes, which are written in a style aingolarly vivid and 

dramatic**— Z)«ei:«fM*« AU the Year Bound. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. 

MAN; OB, THE OLD AND NEW PHILOSOPHY: 

Being Noten and Facts for the Curious, with especial reference to 
recent writers on tl\e subject of the Antiquity of Man. By the 
Rev. B. W. Savilb, M.A.. 1 vol., lOs. 6d. 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVES. By the Rev. John CuMMiNGy D.D. 2 vols. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walter Thobnbubt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage round Vancouver's Island. By 
Captain 0. E. Babrett Lbnnabd. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNQBR. Translated, by W. B. Mao Cabb. 8vo. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Chablbs John Andbbsson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND thb Russlan Acquisitions on the Confines of 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Hbb Majestt. Second Edition. Royal 8vo., with 
Map and 88 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. Br Hknbt F. CHOSI.BT. 2 vols., with Portndtt. 

LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mbs. Nobton. 

Ohei^ Edition. Bliutrsted by HuiLAia. 58., bonnd. 



Ittilrft ttir GiStfrctal yatronagr of l^rt AtafrjSts* 



PMUhed amnudlly, tn Om Vol,^ royal 8tH>, with the Anu heamHfidijt 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edge», price Sit. 6eU 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THI THIBTY»TH IBD KDiriOH TOR 1864 I S VOW UBADT. 

liODOs'8 Fbbraos and Baronetaob is acknowledged to be the mott 
eoDiplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
iiistories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high., It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
muoications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tk* 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informs^ 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individiuds are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beavty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the pUbce it 
occupies OB the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF TEE PBIKOIPAL GOVTBKTS 



Hiitorieal View of the Peerage; 
Farllamentary Roll of the Uoiue of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphahetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding sape- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphahetioal List of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective List of Peers, in Iheir order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Royal. 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of snch Extinct Peers as hare left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List ot the Snmamei of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishope and BIshopB of Wngi^nH 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetoge, alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List ot Surnames aoBomed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Seoond Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldc-st 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daagfaters ot 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earia, wh«, har* 
lug married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husbands* Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. baring mar- 
ried Commonera, are styled Hononrable 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arrangsd and tna». 
hited. 



*' Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other w( rks of the kind, for two reasons : flxst, it 
is en a better plan ; and seco idly, it is better exi cuted. We can safdy pronounce it to he 
the readiest, the most useftil, and exactest of moderu works <m the sul^ect**— «8|pcetafsr 

**A work which corrects all errors of Ibrmer works. It is a most useftd publication.'' limn 

"As perfect a Peerege as we are ever likely to see published."— iTeroU. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 

In Preparation. 



THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; from 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., and other Anthentic Sources. By 
Eliza Metetabd. 2 vols., 8vo, with fine Portraits and nnmerons 
lUustrations. 

WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By Victor Hugo. 

Authorized English Translation. 1 vol., Svo, 12s. (Now Eeady.) 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSEPOLIS 

—INCLUDING A SUMMER'S WANDERINGS IN THE 
CAUCASUS, THROUGH GEORGIA AND THE MOUNTAINS 
OF DAGHESTAN; with the Narrative of a Ride through 
Armenia and Babylonia to the Persian Gulf, returning through 
Persia and Asia Minor to the shores of the Black Sea. By 
J. UssHEB, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal Svo, with numerous beautifol 
Illustrations. 

BEMINISOENOES OF THE LIFE AND AD- 

VENTURES OF SIR GEORGE BURDETT L'ESTRANGE : 
a Westminster Boy, an Officer in the Peninsula, a Guardsman, 
Sportsman, Man of Business, and Chamberlain to Seven Yiceroys 
of Ireland. Written by Himself. Dedicated, by permission, to 
His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 2 vols., 8vo, with fine Portraits. 80s. 

JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of "Paul 

Ferrol," 4o. 2 vols. (Now Ready.) 

MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Hon. Gbantlby F. Bbbkelby. 2 vols., Svo, with Portrait. 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. 0, Jeaffreson, Author 

of " Live it Down," Ac. 3 vols. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN Luhlst, Twenty Tears' Director of Her Migesty's Theatre. 
1 ToL, Svo, with Portrait, 15s. 

MATTIE: A STRAY. By the Author of "No 

Church/' " Owen : a Waif," Ac. 8 vola. 

BRIGANDS AND BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH- 
ERN ITALY. By Count Mapwji. 2 vols. 

A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of «A 

Trap to Catcu a Sunceam," &c. 2 vols. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETTT. 



JANITA'S CROSS. By the Author of «St. 

Olave's.** 3 vola. 

ADELA CATHCART. By George MacDonald, 

M.A., Author of *' David Elginbrod/' &c. 3 toIb. 
'' * AddA Cathcurt* ia a ddigfatfnl book. Written in porett English, qnaint, apark- 
ling, and graceful, anon delighting us with flashes of humour, or winning ua with true 
and subtle pathos, it may at once take up its posit&cm among the masterpieces of 
modern English fiction.**— 3im^ Timn. 

DR. JACOB. By the Author of "John and I." 3 v. 

"There is aauch freshness and originality of conception about this Ixxdu FranleiB 
link, with her school and her literary tattle, the chaplain and his fiunily, the profesMUS 
and the thousand and one little touches which make up the picture of every-day easy 
gmial life in Germany, have much cd the picturesque force and yivid reali^ at 

* Yillette^' "^Saimrdap Bentw. 

PECULIAR. A TALE OF THE GREAT 

TRANSITION. Edited by William Howitt. 8 vols. 
** Since Mrs. Stowe*8 *' Uncle Tom * we have had no tale of a tfanllsr nature so trot^ 
to life-like, till the present publication of * Peculiar.' ** — 06wrccr. 

BARBARA'S fflSTORY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

Second Edition. 3 vola. 
" It is not often that we light upon a new novel of so much merit and interest as 

* Barbara's History.* It is a work con^icuous beyond the average lor taste and Btcniy 
culture, and felicitous in its delineation of some ver^ delicate and refined shades of 
character. It is a very graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, dear^- 
cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues 
CQiecially sparkle with repartee. It is a book which the world win like, and which 
those who commence it will care to finish. This is high praise of a woric of art, and so 
we intend it" — The Times, 

** If Miss Edwards goes on writing such stories as ^Barbara's History,' she will on 
some bright day of a lucky season wake up and find herself famous. Bfiss Edwards 
haa qualities superior to mere literary facility ; she ha shumour, insight into character, 
and an extensive knowledge of books. We give her full credit for having written a 
thoroughly-readable and deeply-interesting no\(iL"'~-Athenieum, 

WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 3 vols. 

"An excellent tale, imbued with the strongest interest"— Z>at7|f Neus, 

RATHLYNN. By the Author of "The Saxon in 

Irelsmd." 3 vols. 

MY STEPFATHER'S HOME. By Lady Blake. 3 v. 
A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

ELLA NORMAN; OR, A WOMAN'S PERILS. 

By Elizabeth A. Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 

FOR EVER. By A Clergyman. 3 vols. 
QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" Nathalie," " Ad^le," &c. Seicond Edition. 8 Tola. 

THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. Wills. 3 v 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, Third 

Edition. Revised. 3 vols. 



